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Latin American Exchange Rates 


IN OTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 

the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 
The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pana. 
manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.) 
























































United States Department of Commerce ; 
Annual Subscription: Annual average | 4 verage rate en 
Domestic, $4.50; Foreign, $7.90 Country Unit quoted Type of exchange wcnee ay Ciera 0 ani oan eam 
Single copy, 10 cents Aug. | Sept. |p, 
Make remittances payable to the Superin- 1938 1939 1940 | 1940. | tate | Date 
tendent of Documents and mail direc to that PO oR SEY Te eres . 
rm ‘. | 
sanan _ x eee Clee, Wah Argentina_____- Paper peso--__- Omiclal x oy 3.31 s 70 3 7 :. 7 . 73 Oct. 17 
Sear sale  . oe aaa . 34 . 2 4. 2: 2 0. | 
sia sila Free market. . EES 3. 92 4.33 | 4.44 | 4.31 4.22 Do. T 
ae eeteelat w:s iviano_.....- sgn ') ') ') (‘) (‘) = 
EDITORIAL BOARD . <a Controlled ERRORS 9 £29.60 33 34 39 80 | 39.90 39.90 | Oct. 17 | muc 
eespenention a Se . 56 04 55. 00 55. 00 Do. be n 
EC are eae : $45.46 | 54.38 | 59.98 63. 50 Do. 

WiForp L. Wuire, Editor-in-Chief. Brazil. _.......- Milreis._.._._.- aia 17,641 | 16 829 |7 16.500 [716.500 | 716.500 | Oct. 12 equé 
CarRTER R. Bryan, International Editor. Free market. ________- 6 19. 706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Do. bese 
CHAPMAN Special free market_____- 6 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 

EmMertT A. » Industrial Editor. o o, Seer Ser oncniee 19.992 | 20.826 | 21.400 | 21.250 | 20.000 Do. yeal 

ee ey a || eae 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19.37 | Oct. 15 
CONTRIBUTING DIVISIONS Bunect Grett..........- 25. 00 25. 00 25 Oo 25. 00 25. 00 Do. rh 
‘ Curb market_......... 27.48 82. 47 32.58 32. 56 32. 80 Do. ‘a 
Chemical: Cuastzs C. Concannon. Free oe dates 31.04 | 31.13 | 31.15 | 3115 | Do, reve 
Commercial Intelligence: E. E. ScHNELL- Gold exchange. ._._.- 25. 00 29.86 | 31.13 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
nema Mining dollar__.____- ; | 31.13, | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. disr 
Co costes Roms: @ Colombia.......]..... ee ee Benwnee \; 1.79 1.75 | 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 | Oct. 25 dou: 
mm : GUERRA EVERETT. ank of Republic. ______| 3.1.77 1.755} 1.755] 1.755 1. 755 Do. , 
Electrical: JoHN H. PayNE. — ocamee Fund..... | | | (9) (9) havi 
“urb Ree 1.84 1.78 | 1.88 1.89 1.89 | Oct. 25 on 
Finance: Amos E. TaYLor. Costa Rica.....| Colon__.___--- Uncontrolled... ._- | 565 | 5.47 5.72 | 5.73 5.73 | Oct. 19 diffi 
Foodstuffs: FLETCHER H. Raw1s. " , Controlled. ... .....-. 5.62 5.62 5.82 | 5.62 5. 62 Do. fron 
5 ee eee ER __. Eggle ae ae .93 | 88 90 91 Oct. 26 
Foreign Tariffs: HENRY CHALMERS. Ecuador... __-- Sucre________- Central Bank.-_-- 14.13 | 14.83 | 1681 | 16.53 | 15.65 | Oct. 15 J 
Foreign Trade Statistics: BerNAarp BarTOoN. Honduras. .....| Lempira... -- — ED 2.04 | 204 | 204 | 204 | 204 | Do. mat 
Prod - PHILLIPS Blewee ....... OS i aaa | 4.52 5.18 | 4.98 4.96 | 4.85 | Oct. 19 
Forest ucts: A. Warwans. Nicaragua. _-___.- Cordoba. ._..-- ES | 4.56 | 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | Do. dur' 
Leather and Rubber: Everett G. Hott. Curb 5.46 | 5.35 | €.00 | 636 | 630 | Do. day 
Ronhinery:, Laws MM. Lamp Jit—gndaameaa iteinindinisite :  \gReacnaaAaaaE MERIT, maiz | izes | meee | Roe | | Th 
Motive Products: Paut R. MATTIX. SS OT Rage ene ing A ID do. 446 | 5.33 | 8.50 | 6.50 6.50 | Oct. 25 for 
Metals and Minerals: WALTER A. JANSSEN. ao veil — SENT AE a 2.5 , 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do 
J an eR ie a ; . 417: . 3626 3476 34631 . 3788] Oct. 19 
Motion Pictures: NaTHAN D. GOLDEN. suguay | #080. ...... do : po Di phn 
| Controlled free_.........|  . 5897 . 4995 5267 5272 5272 Do. d 
Regional Information: Louis DOMERATZKY. Venezuela. .___- | ee |” 3.19 3.19 3. 19 3.19 3.19 | Oct. 23 1 
Specialties: Horace B. McCoy. . 
Textiles: Epwarp T. PICKARD. ! 100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 6 Apr. 10-Dee. 31. 193 
Tobacco: B. D. Hr. purposes only. ? For commitments of the Government only. for 
ee) ? June 13-Dec. 31. § June 10-Dee. 31. fore 
Transportation : Txos. E. LYOns. 3 July 13-Dec. 31. * For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87: class 4, ae 
# Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 1.95. us 
FIELD OFFICES 5 July-December. tury 
Atlanta, Ga., 327 New Post Office Bldg. thr 
Birmingham, Ala., 242 Federa’ Bldg. ther Exchange Rates Adr 
Boston, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. prit 
Buffalo, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. (Compiled in the Finance Division From Statistics of the Federal Reserve Board) plas 
Charleston, S. C., Chamber of Commerce. (Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates tior 
Chicago, Ill., 357 U. S. Customhouse. for cable transfers in New York City. Exchange rates on New York in a number of Latin American countries the 
are given in the above table] 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. 4 
Cleveland, Ohio, 400 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. | Average Average Average pro 
Denver, Colo., 518 Customhouse. Country Unit quoted a Paro rate, Oot. pha 
” = September ctober 27 0. 2 
Detroit, Mich., 371 New Federal Bldg. | ue = 
Honolulu, T. H., Aloha Tower. cal | 
: , Pound (free) . ......- Santi $3. 2147 $3. 2129 $3. 2141 
Houston, Tex., Federal Office Bldg. Australia... ....--.-----..--..-.--.----- — (official). __. ; 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2980 Th 
Indianapolis, Ind., Chamber of Commerce. se ome Sahl daclchlie oie: ost clanscoaeh a auccanibaatenne aa ee SS (3 (2) (2) was 
Ee PRES ie Es TET MAiiaésaacavchsow (2 (*) (2) 
Jacksonville, Fla., Federal Bldg. Genet {Dollar (ree) 8547 “8632 8673 whe 
Kansas City, Mo., 1004 Baltimore Avenue. PETE <2 wena nanan nwnnncnnesnnncesenasee Dollar (official) 9091 9091 9091 era 
Los Angeles, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post Office and ene -* “mapaand wane rene nnn e nner ee ne ee — we eee n nen nneee- ---- 1. 0521 1. 0565 ', 0504 inte 
2 us 5 a nh Re ey Se (2) (2) (2) 
Courthouse. fel MRR INE SS el Markka_....____- Sg 0196 0197 0197 No\ 
= Federal Bldg. | RES ae ee ar Sr Sn cndniimecenninhewaier Z (2) (?) (?) 
Memphis, Tenn., 229 al dg REE EA Tee RS, EE 1, 3993 1, 3908 1, 3998 for 
Minneapolis, Minn., 201 Federal Office Bldg. | ye. iF AE tay Se a af te Drachma...._._. 1 OO66 1, 0066 (2) of 1 
New Orleans, La., 408 Maritime Bldg. SESE ye ereee es Dollar..........-..--------------- 2262 2308 _- 2306 as! 
New York, N. Y., 602 Federal Office Bldg. |_| _RRR "3016 | 13017 3017 
Norfolk, Va., 409 Federal Bldg. a Lira 1 0504 1.0504 1 0504 
EET aS Yen.. 2344 . 2344 2344 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1510 Chestnut St. ot ee paeseiersoy aa oh i n 
Pittsburgh, Pa., aogt meg ange A New Zealand.__.....__- Pound _. ‘ 3. 2274 3. 2255 3. 2268 7 
Portland, Oreg., ew Post Office g. | a | Krone. Y (2) (2) (2) | law 
chm East Mai Se fh. : Escudo. 0396 O398 0398 
Ri ond, Va., 530 t n St. aS aaa ee (2) (2) (2) Lak 
* Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce. a eR ees Peseta.___. 10193 1 0913 1, 0913 eig: 
St. Louis, Mo., 635 New Federal Bldg. Straits Settlements__--- pceee kal | Dollar. ---. . 4710 1710 4710 
DR. ant. cédnvescenseses Krona 2381 . 2381 2381 yea 
San Francisco, Calif., 311 Customhouse. Switeerland............... $i . . Franc... . 2278 . 2315 . 2321 ind 
San Juan, P. R., 211 Post Office Bldg. Union of South Africa_...............-- Pound 3. 9800 3. 9800 3.9800 | 
G 403 U. S. Post Offi and Jnited Kingd tee (free) 4.0342 4. 0326 4. 0336 av 
Savannah, a., «i os on Uni ingdom......--.---.----------- Pound (official)... -- 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0°50 in 
Courthouse Bldg. | ee aD eg cla 1, 0224 1, 0224 1, 0024 8 
Seattle, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. We tai 
Wilmington, Del., 319 New Federal Bldg. eee es <adtiitel lS alee 8475 3475 | 3475 Ca, 
Aa aNLAR Dit heakcanenibchicadcikendidine an bicianG ian eninnncin nei 35. 0000 35. 0000 35.0000 | to 
The ent of Commerce is not re- cor 
sponsible for material obtained from other 1 Nominal. 3 The “official” price of spot silver in New York. ; ma 
than Government sources. 2 No rates available. ‘U. 8. Government price. 
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i" icos Trade Trends: R t Perplexiti 

ana- B 
Mexicos Trade Trends: Recent Perplexities 

ble 

.. and Present Outlook 

te 

Albert J. Powers, Latin American Section, Division of Regional Information 

_ ae 

0. Today, Mexico is pressing, with as “New Highs” Reached in 1937 hard hit by the unsatisfactory economic 

i much energy and resourcefulness as can : : trend and the stimulation of barter trade 

0. be marshaled, toward ways of coping ad- The disruption of stable economic with Germany were motorcars, machin- 

"9 equately with the perplexities that have Processes was not communicated to ery and machinery installations, tractors, 

“ beset the Republic’s trade in recent | Mexico's foreign trade during 1937. A cast-iron and steel pipe, agricultural im- 

m= years. new high in both imports and exports plements, radios, and copra. 

1S The problems have been multiform. was achieved in that year, on the im- 

0. Tr : petus from the preceding era of internal Complications Strike at United States 

0. ade currents have twisted, fluctuated, 

0. reversed themselves. Impacts of world- prosperity and generally improved world Purchases 

>. disruption have at times been tremen- economic conditions. Beginning with United States imports from Mexico 

25 | ous. Mexico’s business and industry January 1938, however, there was @ during 1938 also felt the weight of grow- 

7 have been striving sturdily to cope with steady decline in commerce. This be- ing complications, though published 

2 difficulties—have been benefiting, too, | C@me more intense after the expropria~ = wexican trade statistics show, on the 

0. from occasional auspicious turns. tion of the properties of the leading §cyrface, an expansion of exports to the 

2 Just what have been the most dra- Petroleum companies on March 18 of = United States. Such exports (according 

0. matic of the salient foreign-trade trends | that year. The drop in trade was less _ t4 the Mexican data) advanced from 

{a during these last years? What are to- ‘discernible in peso valuations than in 594 762,858 pesos in 1937 to 564,846,430 

0. day’s tendencies, forces, doubts, hopes? their dollar equivalents, since the peso in 1938, and United States participa- 

“he: This article tries to give the factual basis began to depreciate after the oil expro- —_— tion in Mexico’s aggregate exports rose 

25 for appraisal. priation, falling from 3.60 pesos to the — from 56.2 to 67.4 percent. The substan- 

-. dollar in early March to 4.99 at the tial gain in the peso value is partly 

: . Peak of Mczico’s Trade, 1934-36 year-end. Peso trade data were inflated, attributable to the inflated values under 

23 The 3 years immediately preceding consequently, and failed to show the true a depreciating currency and partly to 

“ 1937 were exceptionally prosperous ones °*"B¢ of the trade loss. the growth of silver and gold exports. 
for Mexico, bringing to peak proportions Salient Trade Trends in 1938 Meee fo po ees os a Be! ne 

re foreign trade, Government revenues, in- e va. a 643, 

a dustrial production, wholesale and retail Imports by Mexico during 1938 totaled pesos in 1937 and 168,217,162 in 1938. 
turn-over. Rapid strides were taken 494,118,000 pesos, compared with 613,- Excluding silver from the trade in both 
throughout these years by the Cardenas 755,000 during 1937—a drop of 19.5 per- years, the value of Mexican exports to 
Administration, giving substance to the cent. Total exports fell from 892,389,000 this country was 396,119,033 pesos in 
principles set forth in the first 6-year pesos in 1937 to 838,127,957 in 1938, a 1937 and 386,629,268 in 1938—an increase 

rd) plan adopted by the National Revolu- dip of 6.1 percent. Converted to dollars of only 0.1 percent on the peso valua- 

ates tionary Party. The economic solidity of at the average annual rates of 3.60 pesos tion. Converting to dollars at the aver- 
ries the nation facilitated their execution. to the dollar in 1937 and 4.51 pesos to the age annual exchange rates prevailing in 
Controls were increased over prices, dollar in 1938, the reduction in imports the respective years, one discovers a trade 

. production, distributing facilities, other during the latter year reaches the some- a other than in silver, of 20.1 

ct. phases of the commercial mechanism. — gine any Aerysatin aah 35.6 percent, percent. 

2 " nt. lit: 

Tcenguatae tenant tee gage rn te te distribution by coun- Om wy Exports Drop 

2141 The formation of workers’ cooperatives tries, one sees that United States par- Mexico’s commodity trade by countries 

= was stimulated. Redistribution of ex- ticipation in Mexico’s import trade fell during 1937 and 1938 has not been pub- 

e propriated agricultural lands was accel- from 381,479,000 pesos in 1937 to 284,- lished, but available data on the trade in 

5001 erated. The nationalization process was 933,000 in 1938, a percentage loss of 25.3 petroleum, its derivatives, and a few 

0504 intensified by the expropriation law of in terms of pesos and 40.4 percent on nonpetroleum items clearly indicate the 

o197 November 25, 1936—furnishing the basis the dollar valuation—a more-than-pro- trend. In 1937, exports of petroleum 

Pe for operation and management by labor portionate reduction when contrasted and its products to the United States 

ae: of industrial enterprises in the event that with the loss in total imports from the —_ were valued at 31,870,177 pesos; the fol- 

2306 a shut-down occurred. entire world. The descent in imports lowing 12 months they were 11,228,151 

soi? from the United States was precipitate pesos; the decline reached 65 percent. 

23H4 Aftermath of Expropriation Act during the months following the oil ex- Bearing in mind the exchange variation, 
propriations, owing in great measure to one finds this loss of trade even more im- 

25 The provisions of the expropriation decreased dollar-exchange supplies. At pressive. Other exports from Mexico to 

0995 law led to increased resort to strikes. the same time the necessity for disposing the United States that suffered declines 

at.” Labor difficulties, particularly in the for- of accumulating stocks of petroleum led were copper, henequen, ixtle de palma, 

470 eign-controlled oil fields, grew as the to greater activity in barter negotiations and goat and kid skins. Gains occurred 

2381 year 1937 progressed. Friction between with Germany—tending further to re- in exports of chicle, cotton, coffee—be- 

es industry and labor was the incubator for strict sales of American products. sides the silver, gold, and cereals already 

me a wide variety of economic ills. Declin- Shortage of Mexico’s food crops dur- §_mentioned—but they were not commen- 

0024 ing governmental revenues forced a cur- ing 1938 resulted in a transient expan- surate with the losses. 


tailment of public-works expenditures. 
Capital grew uneasy and betook itself 
to less uncertain fields. Bank credits 
contracted, hampering further the nor- 
mal operation of commerce and industry. 


sion of our shipments of cereals to 
Mexico from 1,925,993 pesos in 1937 to 
18,003,322 in 1938—offsetting in the trade 
totals our loss in more stable commodity 
lines. Chief items in our Mexican sales 


Vigorous Efforts by Government 


The Mexican Government, throughout 
1939, strove to adjust the economic dis- 
locations resulting from the expropria- 
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tion of the oil properties and the forced 
curtailment of the public-works program. 
Particular attention was centered on a 
revival of the petroleum trade by means 
of a series of barter arrangements in- 
volving Germany and Italy. Exports of 
petroleum in 1939 advanced to 19,060,258 
barrels, compared with 14,363,448 bar- 
rels in 1938. The gain would have been 
much greater if the carefully nurtured 
trade channels had not been disrupted by 
the outbreak of hostilities between Ger- 
many and Great Britain. 

The Government was aided in its do- 
mestic recovery efforts by a successful 
agricultural year. Substantial increases 
were recorded in the production of wheat, 
beans, rice, and corn; whereas in 1938 
the necessity for importing staple food- 
stuffs had been an abnormal drain on 
the economy. 

Encouraging, also, was the sharp rise 
in private construction, reaching boom 
proportions, enabling building-material 
industries to operate at capacity. But 
this prosperity of the building industry 
sounded a false note of recovery, since 
it was fostered by investors’ reluctance 
to risk their capital in the labor-troubled 
manufacturing industries: It meant 
mainly a turn to real estate as the safest 
place for idle funds. Despite its some- 
what unsound economic foundation, it 
acted as a stimulant to an otherwise de- 
pressed situation and may justly be 
labeled favorable. 


Prevalent Uneasiness in 1939 


Important as a retarding influence in 
the return to normalcy during 1939 was 
the growing political uneasiness in an- 
ticipation of the presidential elections 
to be held in July 1940, but the major 
deterrent to economic rehabilitation was 
the international situation. Not only 
were the vital petroleum exports affected 
by the outbreak of war, but the mining 
industry, already staggering under heavy 
taxes and labor problems, was con- 
fronted with a decline in prices and a 
loss of export markets. Production of 
gold and silver—foundation of the min- 
ing industry—declined in volume during 
1939. Returns from silver were de- 
creased by a drop in the purchase price 
in New York for foreign silver. Produc- 
tion of lead and zinc fell during 1939: 
exports were severely hit in the last 
quarter of the year by the loss of the 
European market, which had absorbed 
the bulk of shipments before the war 
flared. The only important mineral to 
register an advance in production and 
exports during the year was copper. 

To cap the economic burden, the peso 
resumed its downward trend. It reached 
a low of 5.96 pesos to the dollar in Au- 
gust, averaging 5.181 pesos to the dollar, 
as compared with 4.52 in 1938 and 3.60 
in 1937. Mexico’s trade during 1939 dis- 
played two trends that must be scruti- 
nized and weighed: (1) an advance in 
import prices due in part to currency 
depreciation and in part to fear of war- 
inflated replacement costs, and (2) the 
decline in export returns because of 
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TABLE I.—Mewvican Imports, by Leading Countries 
[Values in thousands of pesos] 
| Volume | Value 
] 
Country meena “ammamemmnete sails "aise ame Wate: 
1937 1938 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
| a | 
| Metric | Metric | Metric | | 
| tons ; tons tons | 
Total. | 1,246,991 | 897,969 | 849,160 | 613,755 | 494,118 | 629, 708 
United States___ | 942,087 | 701,820 | 643,175 | 381,479 | 284,933 | 415, 834 
Germany - 111,461 | 68,269 | 46,732 | 98, 622 93,437 | 80, 284 
France 15, 852 6,865 | 13, 676 20, 261 19,946 | 23, 163 
Great Britain be etc | 39, 851 26, 218 | 6, 611 | 28, 559 20, 161 16, 585 
Italy. = isa | 4,078 4, 739 7, 550 6,015 | 9,610 | 14, 155 
Sweden 30,627 | 33,304 | 29; 900 | 8,709 | 11,641 | 12247 
Belgium 11, 034 6, 678 | 5,071 | 6, 500 | 6,984 | 10, 199 
Switzerland __- | 2, 472 | 1, 009 | 828) 8,540) 7,912) 7,814 
Japan__- 9, 398 | 5, 616 | 5, 215 10, 769 | 8,771 7, 268 
Canada__- 27,590 | 10,422| 16,726| 6,626 | 5,155! 7,035 
Netherlands - 9, 042 | 3,701 | 3, 588 | 6, 879 4,744 | 5, 564 
Philippines } 1,020 | 17, 987 | 253 | 3,961 
Australia ___-- 445 2, 362 603 | 1,914 2,981 | 2,520 
Argentina___ 2, 066 | 896 | 2, 251 | 1, 956 1,745 | 2,473 
Spain____. 3, 377 1,810 | 1, 664 2, 577 | 2, 122 2, 412 
Portugal 1,410 1, 930 | 2,379 | 444 | 1,850 | 2,380 
Finland 644 232 | 5,906 | 209 204} 1,718 
Norway --__- E 3, 636 3,518 | 4,158] 1,213 1,307 | 1,423 
Netherland Indies 1, 591 7, 598 | 297 | =---| 1418 
Hungary. 393 | 52 | 193 | 501 | 778 | 1,329 
Uruguay. . | 125 | 171 338 | 561 682 1, 296 
Chile _- : 2, 375 | 2,937 | 7, 667 | 330 | 403 | 1,214 
Pee ‘ 350 | 312 | 597 | 693 | 620 | 1, 141 
All others. ‘ eda beak ch | 36, 485 19, 704 23, 962 30,370 | = 16, 650 13, 548 
Percent of total: | 7% pa é | dhs 1: 
United States____-- 75.5 78.2 | 7 62. 2 | 57.7 66.0 
United Kingdom | 3.2 | 2.9 | .8 4.7 4.1 2.6 
Germany - } 8.9 7.6 5 16.1 18.9 12.7 
Belgium ____------ 9 | 7 6 1.1 1.4 1.6 
France_ | 1.3 8 1.6 3.3 4.0 3.7 
Italy- 3 5 i) 1.0 19 2.2 
Japan 3 6 6 1.8 1.8 | 1.2 
Sweden 2.5 3.7 3.5 1.4 2.4 1.9 
' 
TaBLe IIl.—Mevican Exports, by Leading Countries 
[Values in thousands of pesos] 
| Volume Value 
Country faa 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
| Metric tons | Metric tons | Metric tons | 
Total 5,345,590 | 3,547,179 | 4,156,922 | 892,389 | 838,128 | 914,390 
United States | 2,224,356 | 1,423,540 | 1,813,347 | 501,763 | 564,846 | 678, 820 
United Kingdom | 802, O89 845, S16 993,860 | 98,582 | 79,054 | 52,896 
Germany | 604, 334 | 450, 381 347,177 | 83, 884 | 64,454 | 51, 132 
Belgium -- | 226,945 209, 058 83,736 | 40,871 39,066 | 22, 632 
France | 77,616 | 66,118 42,245 | 21,108 | 19,114 | 14,426 
Netherlands | 121, 420 75, 679 54,183 | 25,226 | 16,520 | 13, 236 
Italy. | 40, 056 44, 994 | 477, 918 3, 632 5,439 | 15, 993 
Sweden 55, 539 31, 492 | 75, 891 6.435 | 5,481 | 15,081 
Japan 18, 689 | 40, 424 | 40,634 | 10,420) 3,591 | 9, 304 
Norway 29, 934 | 26, 548 | 46, 684 4, 828 | 3,747 | 9, 876 
Denmark 38, 095 | 21, 809 | 22,499 | 8, 428 6,060 | 8,029 
Brazil 61, 208 | 7, 591 | 20, 999 6, 947 | 1,220} 2,827 
Cuba 81, 024 | 47,944 7,377 3, 876 2, 523 2, 682 
British Honduras | 18, 673 | 21, 272 | 9, R&S 2, 518 | 2, 753 2, 408 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 1 | 15 3, 057 | 41 | 40 | 1,828 
Manchukuo | 1, 056 | 976 | 3, 487 597 | 440 | 1,192 
Uruguay | 8, 829 | 10, 867 34, 610 814 | 309 | 1, 004 
All others | 923, 514 222, 655 79,330 | 72,420} 23,471 | 10,843 
-ercent of total: | | | 
Perinited States } 41.6 | 40.1 43.6 56. 2 67.4 74.2 
United Kingdom 15.0 23.8 | 23.9 11.0 9.4 5.8 
Germany 11.3 12.7 | 8.4 9.4 7.7 5.6 
Belgium . | 4.2 5.9 2.0 4.6 4.7 2.5 
France 1.5 | 1.9 1.0 2.4 2.3 % 
7 Be 1.3 11.4 | 4 6 7 
fees ; 64 1.1 1.0 | 1.2 | 4 1.0 





falling prices for Mexico’s export com- 
modities—partially offset in the peso re- 
ceipts by the exchange differential. 

Total imports of Mexico during 1939 
were valued at 629,708,225 pesos ($101,- 
878,050), a peso increase of 27.4 percent 
and a decrease of 6.8 percent in terms of 
dollars when compared with the previous 
year. Exports, amounting to 914,389,882 
pesos ($176,489,072), show a correspond- 
ing divergence in the peso and dollar 
totals, with a rise of 9.1 percent in pesos 
and a drop of 4.8 percent in dollars. 


Noteworthy is the fact that the decline 
in dollar value of total imports closely 
followed the loss of foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts occasioned by the diminution of 
the dollar value of total exports. Im- 
ports declined by $7,440,119, exports by 
$8,937,467, in a comparison of the 2 years. 


Business With United States Climbs 


Salient characteristic of Mexico’s trade 
by countries during 1939 was the growth 
of commerce with the United States, par- 
ticularly during the last quarter of the 
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year, when trade with Europe was 
disrupted. 

Total United States goods brought in 
during 1939 had a value of 415,834,280 
pesos ($80,261,000), against 284,933,491 
($63,038,000) the year before—an in- 
crease Of 45.9 percent in the peso value. 
Exports to the United States, following 
much the same pattern, increased from 
a total of 564,846,430 pesos ($124,966,000) 
in 1938 to 678,820,342 pesos ($131,021,000) 
in 1939—a 20.2 percent rise. 

Automobiles, trucks, chassis, led the 
list of imports from the United States 
during 1939, having a value of 74,009,203 
pesos, compared with 26,577,202 in 1938. 
Gains in other items were less spec- 
tacular, but substantial advances were 
recorded in radios, iron and steel pipe, 
machinery installations, hand tools, trac- 
tors. On the export side, impressive 
increases in peso values were registered 
in copper, lead, gold, cattle, chicle, coffee, 
and crude petroleum. 


Trade With German Reich 


Mexico’s trade with Germany during 
the first 8 months of 1939 continued to 
expand in terms of pesos. Based on the 
monthly average of imports and exports 
during this period, commerce with Ger- 
many would have exceeded in peso value 
the 1938 total had it not been for the 
war. After the start of hostilities, when 
it might have been assumed that imports 
from the Reich would cease, goods con- 
tinued to arrive from that country, 
though on a much reduced scale. Ger- 
man merchandise was shipped to neu- 
tral ports—in Italy especially—then re- 
shipped to Mexico. Such imports from 
Germany during the last quarter of the 
year averaged 1,434,460 pesos monthly, 
against a monthly average of 8,441,315 
pesos during the first three-quarters of 
the year. 

War’s ravages curtailed more drasti- 
cally Mexico’s exports to the Reich. 
They averaged only 290,822 pesos per 
month in the year-end quarter, against 
a 5,571,206-peso monthly average in the 
earlier three quarters. Sales to Ger- 
many embraced at the year-end only 
four main products—cattle hides, fuel 
oil, gas-Oil, pitch. 

Most striking was the relative insig- 
nificance of shipments of petroleum and 
oil derivatives—once expected to loom 
large in 1939 in view of the much-pub- 
licized petroleum barter arrangements. 
Crude-petroleum sales to Germany dur- 
ing 1939 dived to 60,944 cubic meters— 
from 90,182. Exports to Germany of 
gas-oil, largest petroleum item in the 
trade with that country, also fell off 
during 1939 from 1938, though a fair in- 
crease had been registered during the 
pre-war months. Shipments of zinc to 
Germany were up during the months 
prior to the war—but the choking off of 
all this business during the last quarter 
of the year brought the annual total 
slightly below the 1938 figure. 

In Mexico’s commodity imports: from 
the Reich ‘during 1989, declines are re- 
corded for all commodities for which 
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TABLE III.—Mevwico’s 25 Leading Imports 
[Values in thousands of pesos] 
Quantity Value 
Commodity 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
RP rae ducdbu dod vocuaacdvccdboncsdclesacs skies Tae 613, 755 | 494,118 | 629, 708 
1, Automobiles, passenger ---.--...............number 13, 302 4, 153 8, 772 30, 969 14,235 | 45, 134 
5 NAS ee ee ewheucls .do_- 12, 339 5, 909 5, 343 30, 969 11, 299 | 25, 546 
3. Rayon, yarn and waste. __-__.......--- “metric tons 5, 499 5, 322 5, 529 13, 575 14, 755 14, 630 
SCT a co ducyinteetabclwnc sc cakscenedewenece do....| 53,323 36, 550 58, 323 13, 946 7,382 | 11,952 
5. Iron machinery parts... -............-.-.-.---- do-___. 4, 436 3, 951 2, 786 11, 566 11,776 | 11,874 
6. Iron and steel sheets._...........-....---.----do__-- 40, 610 16, 164 29, 749 9, 802 5, 193 9, 927 
7. Crude rubber--_-.- ELUM AEER SEH GR EN do-___- 4, > 3 5, 107 6, 516 4, 297 9, 752 
Bi ce NA ceidsicniicnicdoteie teu culicnghnd do___.| 16,669 10, 984 16, 978 6, 453 5, 749 9, 417 
SN i oc. sco cee aeaatnn no nacc aed de. 3... 1, 892 1, 100 1, 676 7, 566 5, 845 8, 587 
10. Iron and steel tubes, piping “and joints _- pe 71, 858 18, 108 17, 250 20, 338 7, 627 8, 803 
11. Powdered or crystal coal-tar colors___._._._._- Gn. : 1, 093 959 1, 068 5, 908 6, 980 8, 188 
EE SN on mbkicn . sg Scnatengidvitheavmaneessend ie Gis. 3, 663 22, 062 53, 899 454 3, 219 8, 186 
13. Paper paste____-. Sp cetthehas hacen Dublehoures angeles do. 36, 333 25, 987 , 003 6, 682 6, 227 7, 582 
14. Radio receiving sets_____. _.....Mumber_.} 101, 142 37, 125 72, 473 8, 183 4, 054 7, 509 
15. Newsprint... ea ee __metric tons 27, 602 21, 029 28, 123 4, 290 5, 432 7, 506 
16. Wheat . scl inn tusdenat 4, 932 89, 684 51, 086 870 14, 163 6, 806 
17. Machinery installations ____- TT 5, 660 4, 055 2, 447 5, 654 6, 969 6, 658 
18. Solutions and preparations for injecti ions_____-do__- 142 120 124 5, 672 5, 723 6, 366 
19. Capsules, pills, medicinal wafers, etc._.._......do 214 167 161 5, 520 5, 725 6, 090 
a Ai eeaedieite do-._- 200 132 187 5, 148 4, 078 5, 844 
Si, Cosaed Week... .-...-..2<.2-- Sacebeenee pe 968 999 1, 064 4, 725 4, 838 5, 539 
22. Motors and parts for automobiles. ______- do_. 1, 039 852 1, 075 3, 031 3, 437 5, 214 
23. Black alkaline cyanide . ss ecsmeccasicgi LMaNMahi 7, 153 7,911 9, 7: 2, 674 3, 609 4,914 
24. Lubricating oils and greases Se ie nee 15, 634 8, 615 9, 517 4, 180 3, 409 4, 564 
25. Paper and cardboard, i enpongnees. Rais eee 18, 212 11, 572 12, 237 5, 760 3, 828 4, 534 
All others........- cise cs medhaieiastals SNe, NMRA, SPE I” 393, 758 | 324, 269 | 378, 586 
TABLE IV.—Mewvico’s 25 Leading Exports 
[Values in thousands of pesos] 
| Quantity | Value 
Commodity | — 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
Total. ire ae 3 Aol ae ‘ eae | “ 892,389 | 838,128 | 914,390 
| — 
1. Silver. ..kilograms..| 2, 454, 624 2, 947, 506 2, 667, 214 127, 508 170, 802 | 177, 673 
2. Gold... 1,000 grams__. 31, 667 33, 023 30, 825 127, 846 152; 715 | 172, 513 
3. Lead....- S iuacnkd metric tons-- 259, 963 250, 868 207,059 | 120,476 | 108,993 | 117, 189 
4. Zine isin Rdrastnciacnstitigtalateuretdamaiiign amie 157, 580 165, 433 124, 316 85, 749 79,997 | 73,080 
5. Copper- - - do-_..| 49, 381 42, 789 45, 556 52, 293 38,852 | 52, 665 
6. Crude eapemems ‘cubic meters. | 1, 185, 860 769, 538 | 1, 971, 258 28, 746 17, 226 | 45, 220 
7. Coffee_. , _metric tons 35, 051 35, 117 35, 060 27, 915 25, 691 33, 667 
8. Henequen.__--_. : : ou = neieeta’ 77, lil 57, 918 | 76, 420 33, 868 19, 260 , 564 
9. Chicle Seidinss he hain sue | 3, 985 3, 320 | 5, 055 7, 901 9, 773 19, 218 
10. Cattle. ions “number... 192, 928 350, 441 541, 187 4,7 8, 722 18, 558 
11. Bananas. _-- A 1, 000 bunches. -| 14, 752 14, 345 13, 429 17, 187 16, 913 17, 203 
12. Gas oil are * _cubie meters_-. 518, 881 487, 025 288, 045 20, 351 17, 736 12, 976 
13. Fish and shellfish, ‘fresh __- ..-metrie tons-_- 4, 754 5, 527 26, 467 991 1, 214 12, 628 
14. Fuel oil 4 _.cubie meters -- 905, 203 470,311 | » 476,691 22, 229 10,679 |} 11,211 
15. Antimony. metric tons 10, 295 7, 404 7, 558 11, 958 9,105 | 10,539 
16. Gasoline__- _cubic meters 698, 302 431, 643 239, 379 49, 029 22, 767 9, 358 
17. Chickpeas - - -. : metric tons- 2, 434 21, 937 31, 823 12, 004 5, 317 9, 290 
18, Cotton. __- oa ee | i ee 9, 405 22, 069 | 7, 480 8, 383 17, 680 6, 548 
19. Cadmium. PRS a a 620 760 | 817 6, 368 8, 956 6, 536 
20. Moly bedenum.________- jslnneneeei do... .| 1, 043 7 867 3, 472 3, 251 4, 460 
21. Ixtle of lechuguilla wnehtasion <ocees 12, = | 9, 870 11, 451 4, 135 3, 315 4, 009 
22. Mercury..--- ~wnadieaaat 285 247 1, 579 2, 824 3, 497 
23. Asphalt and asphaltic emulsions do - 2 38 144, 868 75, 368 23, 817 8, 007 3, 445 
24. Goat and kid skins_- : eae hae 1, 408 1,120 1, 285 3, 656 2, 565 3, 282 
25. Zacatén root ERE) Sec do....| 4, 287 3, 240 2, 471 3, 483 2, 797 2, 999 
All others ‘ -|- ceca tcncucaeiactade alannil 86, 739 73,062 | 68,071 
| 























statistics are obtainable except paints, 
varnishes, malt. 


Benefits Derived by Italy 


Italy consistently benefited from the 
series of economic circumstances that 
Mexico has faced. After the oil expro- 
priation, the acute need for disposing of 
accumulating petroleum stocks led Mex- 
ico to negotiate barter arrangements 
with Italy, exchanging oil for rayon 
yarn. Blockade of Germany at the close 
of 1939 shifted the focus of Mexican 
trade efforts to Italy—which also became 
the entrepot for Central Europe. 

Italy was the chief beneficiary (ex- 
cluding the United States) in the re- 
alignment of trade in the closing months 
of the year when the:secdtid World War 
flamed: Imports from the Kingdom ad- 
vanced from 9,610,185 pesos in 1938 to 


14,154,676 in 1939; exports in the 2 years: 
5,439,454 and 15,993,132 pesos. 


Britain’s Mexican Business Slips 


Trade with Great Britain maintained 
the downward course begun in 1938. 
While the United Kingdom had been 
firmly entrenched in second place as a 
purchaser of Mexican exports during 
1937 and 1938, in 1939 the total was only 
slightly above the German figure. Fairly 
certain is the fact that the total for 
Germany would have been substantially 
above that for Britain except for war’s 
disruptions. Imports from Great Brit- 
ain also sank—16,584,753 pesos in 1939, 
c with 20,160,723 in 1938. Ex- 

rt Commodities notably reduced: lead, 

petroleum products. Import 
losses: carded wool and cotton thread. 
(Continued on p. 239) 
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Commercial Cross Currents in Wartime Eire 


H. R. Hungerford, Division of Regional Information 


Eire’s maintenance of neutrality in the 
European conflict has not prevented the 
economic life of the country (popula- 
tion, 1936 census, 2,968,000) from being 
greatly disturbed by the powerfully com- 
pelling influence of the war. The geo- 
graphic position of Eire (Ireland), its 
close trade relationship with Great Brit- 
ain, the dependence of the manufactur- 
ing industries on foreign sources of raw 
materials have made such repercussions 
inevitable. Agriculture, trade, finance, 
price structure, employment—all have 
been affected. 


Agricultural Market Better 


As regards agriculture, the mounting 
British demand at higher prices is the 
most favorable factor resulting from the 
war’s influence. Although manufactur- 
ing activities have greatly expanded in 
recent years, farming and animal indus- 
tries continue to form Eire’s chief occu- 
pation. Agricultural output in 1938-39 
(year ended May 31, 1939, for livestock 
and livestock products, June 30 for po- 
tatoes, September 30 for other crops) 
was estimated at £53,481,000 (exclusive 
of produce used unprocessed for further 
agricultural production, whether used on 
the “farm of production” or sold by one 
farmer in Eire to another). Of this 
£53,481,000 total, £33,282,000 worth re- 
portedly went into domestic consumption 
and £20,199,000 worth was shipped 
abroad. Of the exports, £19,805,000 rep- 
resented livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. The total value of Irish domestic 
exports is usually somewhere between 
£20,000,000 and £24,000,000, so it is plain 
that the bulk of the trade consists of 
livestock and livestock products. 


Benefits From Britain’s Buying— 
Mouniing Production Costs 


Four-fifths of Eire’s exports are nor- 
mally sent to Great Britain. There they 
have to compete with British domestic 
production and imports from other 
British Empire and foreign countries. 
Under Britain’s economy, however, one 
finds diverse factors—conservation of 
shipping space and exchange resources, 
transportation risks, the general desira- 
bility of having a well-developed nearby 
auxiliary source of food—operating to 
the marked advantage of Eire’s agricul- 
ture by greatly increasing the British 
market for its products, at unusually re- 
munerative wartime prices. 

Costs of producing agricultural prod- 
ucts in Eire have, on the other hand, 
been substantially heightened by the 
greater cost of imported feeding stuffs, 
fertilizers, other farm requisites. Claims 
are made that the export prices of Eire’s 
farm produce—though higher than be- 


fore the outbreak of the war—still are 
not sufficient to offset the stepping up of 
costs and other adverse factors. 
(Among Eire’s imports of feeding stuffs 
in 1938—the latest year for which sta- 
tistics are available—were 355,000 long 
tons of corn and 23,000 long tons of oil- 
seed cake and meal.) 


“Compulsory Tillage” Ordered 


Striving to make Eire self-supporting 
in farm produce, the Government issued 
a “compulsory tillage’ order in October 
1939. This required the cultivation of 
not less than one-eighth of the arable 
land comprised in any holding. Said the 
Irish Department of Agriculture on 
March 21, 1940: “At present, freight 
rates and other charges incidental to 
the transport of maize, cakes, and meals 
from overseas alone represent very much 
more than the retail prices at which 
those materials could previously be sup- 
plied throughout this country.” 


New Industries Hit by Shortages 


Although Eire’s economy is _ based 
chiefly on livestock and other agricul- 
tural pursuits, the country has for several 
years been seriously engaged in the de- 
velopment of manufacturing industries, 
and it is in this field particularly that 
the impact of the European war has 
fallen on it with serious consequences. 
Besides the large outputs from its bacon- 
curing plants and breweries, the country, 
at the outbreak of hostilities, was supply- 
ing a substantial share of its require- 
ments of such commodities as shoes. 
hosiery, cloth, leather, soap, candles, 
cigarettes. Under the protection of leg- 
islative measures, plants had been estab- 
lished for the assembling of automobiles, 
bicycles, radios, electric refrigerators, 
and some other articles. 

The newly developed plants have been 
especially hard hit. The manufacturing 
industry is largely dependent upon im- 
ported raw materials and machinery, and 
thus the dislocation of shipping and sup- 
plies has caused a progressive shortage 
of many articles. ‘ Trade has been ad- 
versely affected to that extent, and plant 
operations have therefore been curtailed 
with a resulting rise in unemployment. 

The European war, in addition to clos- 
ing off almost wholly from Irish factories 
their continental sources of raw and 
semimanufactured materials, has made 
it increasingly difficult, as well as more 
expensive, to procure necessary supplies 
from other sources, owing to restricted 
shipping space, higher handling charges, 
and higher prices. While Great Britain 
has continued to supply the bulk’of Irish 
imports, the British military |‘ require- 
ments and export commodity control 


regulations have presumably caused cer- 
tain interruptions or interference. 


Industrial Unemployment a Major 
Problem 


Gravest among Eire’s waretime prob- 
lems, it is now being said, is spread of 
unemployment engendered by interrup- 
tion of industrial activities through scar- 
city and higher prices of raw materials, 
Not only is the initial cost of manufac- 
tured goods greater as a result of the 
cutting off of normal European supply 
sources, but the much higher freight and 
insurance rates and the inadequacy of 
available tonnage have greatly handi- 
capped Irish industrial activity. 

Curtailment is reflected by unemploy- 
ment statistics. Persons out of employ- 
ment numbered 118,000 in November 
1939, against a monthly average of 89,000 
for the preceding 10 months. The high 
level continued during the first 2 months 
of 1940, after which there was a notable 
decline in the recorded totals, with the 
August figure 61,500. More active busi- 
ness explains some of the 1940 improve- 
ment—probably under the stimulus of an 
exceptionally good crop year. Then, too, 
the undertaking of important building 
and construction work plays a significant 
role, as do military enlistments and mere 
seasonal influences. But the problem 
still is considered serious, despite the 
noteworthy improvement in the unem- 
ployment level during recent months, 
particularly since May. 


Trade Figures Mirror Higher Wartime 
Values 


The monthly values of Eire’s exports 
have been notably larger since the out- 
break of war. Chief cause: improved 
prices obtained in the British market 
for foodstuffs. On the basis of declared 
values, the average of monthly exports 
for the 11 war months from September 
1939 to July 1940, inclusive, was £2,- 
660,000, compared with an average of 
£2,080,000 for the 12 preceding months, 
and £1,850,000 the monthly average for 
the period from September 1937 to Au- 
gust 1938, inclusive. 
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Imports also were recorded at higher | 


average monthly values (£4,180,000 aver- 
age for the 11 months September 1939 
to July 1940, compared with £3,560,000 
and £3,510,000 monthly averages for the 
12 months ended August 1939 and August 
1938, respectively). As import statistics 
are recorded on ac. i. f. basis, it is obvious 
that higher freight and insurance charges 
played a part in the higher import values 
for the war period. 


Normally, the bulk of Eire’s export 
trade and about one-half of its import | 
trade is carried on with Great Britain | 
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and Northern Ireland. The necessities 
of the war situation undoubtedly in- 
creased these proportions, though sta- 
tistics of Eire’s trade by countries have 
not been published since the beginning 
of the European war. 


What Chance for American Goods? 


While the war situation created a 
wider demand for American’ goods, 
transportation direct between the United 
States and Eire has not been on a suffi- 
cient scale to foster the trade since the 
American Neutrality Act of November 
1939 excluded United States ships from 
the war zone. 

United States statistics show the value 
of our exports to Eire for the first 9 
months of 1940 as $5,910,000, compared 
with $7,119,000 in the like period of 1939. 
On the other hand, imports to the United 
States from Eire amounted to $2,091,000 
in the January-September 1940 period, 
against only $953,000 in the comparable 
period of the preceding year. 


Heavier Government Expenditure 


Eire’s Government, confronting the 
European war, found itself faced with 
heavier expenditures at a time when pro- 
vided means of revenue were failing to 
bring in the expected sums. The greater 
expenditure was chiefly for maintenance 
of a larger army and for air-raid pre- 
cautions. To meet the need for more 
revenue, income-tax increases were im- 
posed in November 1939; more funds 
came, also, from taxes on sugar, tobacco, 
beer, spirits. Toward the end of the 
year, a new £7,000,000 Government loan 
was floated by the issuance of 4 percent, 
1950-60, Exchequer bonds at par. 

Net revenues, excluding capital items, 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1940, 
reached £32,389,000—a rise of £505,000 
over the returns for 1938-39. Expendi- 
tures mounted by £1,285,000 to a total 
of £34,395,000. 

The Government budget for 1940-41 
provided for an increase, effective from 
June 1, 1940, in the cost of radio li- 
censes—an increase from January 1, 
1941, in the surtax on incomes exceed- 
ing £20,000—an increase in the import 
duty and excise taxes on cider—a small 
change in the incidence of the beer duty, 
to encourage small brewers. The Min- 
ister for Finance also proposed to obtain 
£150,000 by transferring that amount 
from the road fund to the Exchequer. 


“Light and Shade” in Eire’s Economy 
Today 


Today, the observer sees in Eire an 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
landscape of pronounced light and shade. 
Gratifying benefits tend to be balanced 
by puzzling problems. But attempts are 
being made by comprehensive govern- 
mental measures, wherever such seem 
feasible, to counter the strains and 
stresses evident in Eire’s economic struc- 
ture. World events will largely deter- 
mine the future course of Eire’s trade. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico’s Trade Trends: Re- 
cent Perplexities and Pres- 
ent Outlook 


(Continued from p. 237) 
Gains That France Enjoyed 


Imports from France rose perceptibly 
during the early months of 1939. Rea- 
son: heavy purchases of carded wool, 
medicinal products, wines, and liquors. 
After the outbreak of the war this trade 
languished, but the total for the year 
amounted to 23,163,293 pesos, well above 
the 1938 figure of 19,945,842. Exports to 
France declined slightly during the first 
part of the year, and, beginning with 
September, the downhill trend was 
speeded up. The 1939 total was only 
14,426,315 pesos, against 19,113,727 the 
year before. 


Europe’s Nonbelligerents Were Profiting 


What, meanwhile, was the position of 
the European nonbelligrents in Mexico’s 
oversea dealings? Importation from 
nearly all of them was stimulated during 
the last 3 or 4 months of 1939, and, 
since in general the volume had been 
maintained during the early part of the 
year, the 12-month totals showed a rise. 
Sales to the European nonbelligerents 
were less steady. Shifts in the flow of 
lead and zinc brought a precipitate drop 
in exports to Belgium and the Nether- 
lands—with an abrupt increase in ship- 
ments to Sweden and Denmark. 


Position of Japan in Mexican Market 
Deteriorates 


Japanese competition in Mexico has 
steadily eased during recent years—na- 
tional preoccupation with Far Eastern 
affairs being plainly the dominant cause. 
Total imports by Mexico from Japan fell 
from 10,769,016 pesos in 1937 to 8,770,669 
in 1938 and 7,268,499 in 1939. But Mex- 
ico’s exports to the eastern Empire re- 
covered from a low of 3,590,976 pesos 
in 1938 to 9,393,887 in 1939. Reason: 
heavier shipments of zinc, lead, cotton. 


Course of Commerce in 1940 


The trend of trade during 1940 has 
deviated little from the main path fol- 
lowed at the close of 1939, when the 
United States became the logical market 
for most of Mexico’s exports and the only 
major industrial nation unhampered by 
war restrictions in furnishing the import 
requirements of the Republic to the south. 
Mexican data for the 1940 trade, by 
countries of origin and destination, are 
not obtainable now, but reports make 
plain the fact that United States partici- 
pation in the trade has been steadily 
climbing. 

United States importance in Mexico’s 
commerce was further heightened this 
year by the successive invasion of Den- 
mark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and France—all normally consumers of 
Mexican products. _Italy’s entrance into 
the war in June net only terminated the 
growing trade with that country but 
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closed the last important gateway for 


the entry of Mexico’s exports into Cen- 
tral Europe. 


Present Economic Position 


The economic situation in Mexico has 
grown steadily less satisfactory under the 
continued internal and external under- 
mining of the foreign-trade foundations 
of the nation’s economy. This was recog- 
nized in a recent editorial of “El Ex- 
celsior” of Mexico City, which portrayed 
the position tersely: “In all the countries 
of the world, foreign commerce is an im- 
portant element of production, and con- 
sequently, of normal income. In Mexico 
this is more imrortant because we do not 
maintain an internal consumption that 
would constitute a base for both supports 
(production and national income) of our 
national development. We live, in gocd 
part, from the sale of our products be- 
yond our frontiers, and therefore all our 
crises are the result of drops in such 
sales or of lower prices.” Further a!ong, 
this paper stresses the fact that, “in its 
turn, the economic situation is reflec ed in 
the export business, principally because 
the increase in the costs of production 
hinders the development of exports.” 


Outlook for the Future 


What is the “prognosis” of current 
reports? 

Returns from exports of petroleum are 
low, markets for mineral exports deci- 
mated. The textile industry suffers from 
accumulating stocks. Idle capital, pri- 
vate income, surplus profits continue to 
be absorbed by private build'ng instead 
of returning to productive enterprise. 

These facts give little encouragement 
for a revival of Mexico’s foreign trade, 
or for a substantial improvement in do- 
mestic economic conditions in the im- 
mediate future, barring the influence of 
unpredictable developments in world 
affairs. 

The picture is relieved, however, from 
the long-range viewpoint, by mounting 
and vigorous official efforts to correct 
maladjustments in the industrial struc- 
ture. The cumulative effects of these 
endeavors might well bring the return of 
profitable enterprise, to the mutual bene- 
fit of the workers and the national 
economy of Mexico. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district or cooperative offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 

Hardware, importers and dealers, Venezuela. 

Laundry and dry cleaning industry, Ven- 
ezuela. 

Medicinal and toilet preparations, importers 
and dealers, Dominican Républic. 


Office supplies and equipment, importers 
and dealers, Chile. 
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News by Countries 


Note——Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Argentina 
Exchange and Finance 


Appreciation of the Free Peso.—The 
peso continued to appreciate in the free 
market, and on October 15, for the first 
time this year, the closing quotation for 
the dollar in the free market went below 
the higher official rate, that quotation 
being 4.225 pesos. This strength of the 
peso in the free market may be attrib- 
uted to the repressive measures employed 
by the Government through the Central 
Bank to restrict transactions in foreign 
exchange, and to the influx of large 
amounts of dollar securities and funds 
from the Balkan States and Switzerland 
which are being converted into pesos 
in the free market. In view of this 
situation, it is anticipated that many 
importers will cover their exchange 
requirements in the free market, and a 
consequent reaction in the free rate is to 
be anticipated. ‘(American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, October 16 and 18, 1940.) 

Agreement With Great Britain—The 
negotiation of the proposed new purchase 
and payments agreement with Great 
Britain was progressing favorably, the 
press reported on October 10. Total pur- 
chases of meat, cereals, and other prod- 
ucts from Argentina are to be between 
£25,000,000 and £40,000,000 during the 
next 12 months. The posible purchase of 
more than a million tons of corn was 
mentioned. Payment was to be made in 
sterling bonds of Argentina’s external 
debt to such an extent as might be neces- 
sary. (American Embassy, Buenos Aires, 
October 16, 1940.) 

Government Finances.—The adjusted 
estimates for the 1940 budget have re- 
ceived the approval of Congress after a 
leng delay and extensive debate, during 
which the new Minister of Finance made 
some interesting comments regarding 
Government finance. He predicted that 
the final deficit in the 1940 budget based 
on expenditures of 1,108,939,000 pesos 
and receipts of 915,864,000 pesos would 
be approximately 193,000,000 pesos, since 
there is little opportunity for any reduc- 
tion through a policy of retrenchment at 
this period of the year. It is highly im- 
probable, however, that the estimated 
revenue of 915,864,000 pesos will be real- 
ized in view of the adverse economic sit- 
uation obtaining in the country. Reve- 
nues collected during the first 7 months 
of 1940 amounted to 590,720,000 pesos, or 
a general decrease of 7.5 percent com- 
pared with the same period of 1939. 

The Minister, of Finance further 
stated that in an analysis of the esti- 
mates for the various autonomous de- 


partments for 1940, taking into 
consideration those items covered by 
loans, the total actual deficit would be 
increased to about 380,000,000 pesos, but 
a substantial part of this amount may be 
reduced through the diversion of ex- 
change-control profits to the general 
funds. Exchange-control profits have 
amounted to 913,000,000 pesos during 
the 5 years of operation. However, in 
financial and trade circles the impres- 
sion was gained from the statements by 
the Minister of Finance that an increase 
in taxation would be necessary to meet 
the present situation of the budget un- 
less there is a revival of business activ- 
ity. which does not appear imminent. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Oc- 
tober 18, 1940.) 

Stock Exchange.—Operations on the 
stock exchange continued to be char- 
acterized by extreme caution, and the 
volume of commitments since the begin- 
ning of September was in about the same 
proportions as the small turn-over in 
August. Much interest was manifested 
in the more speculative shares, and in- 
vestors were closely following the trend 
of international developments with a 
view of taking advantage of any turn of 
events, but purchases were restricted to 
small proportions. 

The statement of the new Minister of 
Finance concerning the position of Gov- 
ernment finances created much interest 
in trading circles, since it was inter- 
preted to indicate that the economic 
measures announced as necessary to bal- 
ance the budget would result in an up- 
ward revision of tax schedules, since it is 
not believed that expenditures will be 
materially reduced, and a further restric- 
tion of imports would likewise affect 
exchange-control profits. Furthermore, 
the unfavorable outlook for the profitable 
liquidation of Argentine surplus produc- 
tion of agricultural products had a de- 
pressing influence on the market. On 
the whole, prices were well maintained, 
and, with the exception of a few specula- 
tive issues, quotations were steady. 

Most of the buying of Government 
securities was confined to Federal and 
Provincial issues whose prices remained 
firm, since it is believed these issues will 
be supported prior to any new financing 
that may be undertaken in connection 
with the proposed deal with Great Britain 
involving the exchange of agricultural 
and pastoral products for external Ar- 
gentine bonds. (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, October 18, 1940.) 

Finances of Province of Buenos Aires. — 
On the basis of p t trends a, deficit 
for the year of 144 pesos is antici- 
pated, according to the Ministry of Fi- 


nance of the Province. The Provincial 
debt now totals 1,005,000,000 pesos, of 
which 925,600,000 is consolidated and 
79,400,000 unconsolidated. 

Up to September 30 expenditures to- 
taled 166,600,000 pesos, while income, in- 
cluding the proceeds of bond sales in the 
amount of 21,400,000, was 160,600,000. 
During the first 9 months of 1940 as much 
as 39,500,000 pesos has been expended in 
servicing the debt alone, which was one- 
fourth of total income. (American Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires, October 16, 1940.) 

Proposed Bond Issue of Province of 
Tucuman.—The Minister of Finance is 
reported to have returned to Tucuman 
after successful negotiations in Buenos 
Aires looking toward the flotation of Pro- 
vincial bonds in the amount of 2,000,000 
pesos, to take care of urgent public works, 
including school buildings and high- 
way construction. (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, October 16, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron Poles for Ships’ Masts: Entitled to 
Direct Customs Clearance.—Iron poles 
(steel-treated) for ships’ masts have been 
included with the list of goods entitled to 
direct clearance, by a resolution (No. 
197) of August 2, issued by the Director 
General of the Argentine Customs, ac- 
cording to the Boletin de la Direccién 
General de Aduanas, September 1940, 
Buenos Aires. This measure is intended 
to diminish the customs clearance charges 
on this product by exempting it from 
warehouse storage charges. 

Live Chinchillas and Chinchilla Hides 
and Fur: Exportation Prohibited.—The 
exportation of live chinchillas and of 
chinchilla hides and fur is prohibited in 
Argentina. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Buenos Aires, October 
3, 1940.) 


Bahamas 
Economic Conditions 

Tomatoes are the only vegetable or 
fruit crop exported from the Bahamas, 
practically the entire output going to 
Canada. The crop this year will be nor- 
mal, according to estimates of the trade, 
which place the 1940 production at about 
100,000 lugs of 30 pounds each. Between 
1,200 and 1,400 acres of tomatoes are un- 
der cultivation, the greater part being on 
Cat Island, Eleuthera, and the Island of 
New Providence. It is understood that, 
were a larger market available, acreage 
could be doubled and production brought 
up to 300,000 lugs annually. The largest 
farms engaged in tomato growing are 
from 30 to 40 acres, but for the most part 
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they are much smaller, and growing is 
done in what the Island people call “pot 
hole” farming. This “pot hole” farming 
is resorted to on account of the rocky 
formation of the land, and the small 
amount of soil to be found in any one lo- 
cality. The foregoing figures are based 
on the 1939 production, which totaled 
102,900 lugs, of which only 600 went to 
the United States. 

Reports coming from Long Island and 
Ragged Island indicate that formerly 
these islands did a good trade with the 
United States and Canada, but that since 
the outbreak of the war and the infre- 
quent calling of ships at the islands’ 
ports, stocks have accumulated and a 
market for these stocks is urgently 
needed. Long Island produces raw cow, 
sheep, and pig hides, shark skins, and 
straw braid made from coconut, silver 
top, and sisal fibers. Ragged Island pro- 
duces salt (by evaporation) and large 
quantities of shark skins. (American 
Consulate, Nassau, October 16 and 21, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Duty Applied to 
Motion-Picture Films Exceeding 5,000 
Feet.—Every motion-picture film ex- 
ceeding 5,000 feet in length, imported 
for commercial exhibition under a spe- 
cific name or title, has been made sub- 
ject to an additional duty of £1, effective 
September 2. (American Consulate, 
Nassau, October 8, 1940.) 

|Motion-picture films are subject to the 
regular import duties of 20 percent ad va- 
lorem under the general tariff, and 10 per- 


cent ad valorem under the British preferen- 
tial tariff.] 


Belgian Congo 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Because of a 
large excess of exports over imports and 
the requirement that foreign-exchange 
proceeds of exports be placed at the dis- 
posal of the exchange authorities, im- 
porters have experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining foreign exchange for payment 
of imports under the exchange regula- 
tions. ‘(American Consulate, Leopold- 
ville, September 23, 1940.) 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Bolivian tin-ore exports during Sep- 
tember amounted to 3,183,768 kilograms 
fine, valued at 10,745,878 bolivianos, 
again exceeding the 3,000-metric-ton 
minimum quota fixed by the miners and 
the Government. Failure to meet the 
quota during August resulted in the in- 
crease of obligatory exchange deliveries 
by the medium-production miners, who 
fell short on their exports, from 42 to 46 
percent of export drafts. Some ques- 
tion still exists as to responsibility, and a 
later adjustment may be made. 

Efforts have increased to make existing 
price-control legislation effective. En- 
forcement personnel has been changed, 
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fines levied, moral persuasion enhanced. 
Price speculation continues, however. 
High prices for necessities have led to 
suggestions in the Bolivian Congress that 
the Government import and distribute 
certain prime necessities. 

Bills introduced to Congress during 
the month provide: Creation of a fund 
to renew service on the foreign and in- 
ternal public debt; establishment of an 
exchange stabilization fund; and char- 
tering in Bolivia of limited liability cor- 
porations. (Based on report from Amer- 
ican consular officials, La Paz, October 
24, 1940.) 


Brazil 
Economic Conditions 


Several factors continued during Octo- 
ber to create better business sentiment 
and halt the drooping trend of recent 
months. Encouraging developments in- 
cluded an announcement that the Ameri- 
can Export-Import Bank had agreed to 
assist in financing a new steel plant; 
adoption of the coffee-quota plan for the 
United States market; the reaching of 
agreements at the Argentine-Brazil 
commercial conference; an improvement 
in coffee prices; a moderate increase in 
investments of foreign capital; bolster- 
ing of foreign-exchange supplies through 
sales of refugee money; signing of a con- 
tract for electrification of the Sorocabana 
Railway; and a strengthening in the de- 
mand for new products for export to the 
United States. 

Commercial interests appear to be 
gradually adjusting their affairs to the 
unfavorable conditions caused by the 
European war, and in consequence fail- 
ures are minimized and a sudden con- 
traction in collections is being avoided. 
The reduction in interest rates has 
proven of assistance in attaining this 
situation. 

Credits and collections remained satis- 
factory in the Federal District, but were 
less gratifying in other cities and rural 
districts. 


Construction Work Active 


Private and public construction con- 
tinued very active. Plans have been an- 
nounced for construction of several im- 
portant buildings, including office struc- 
tures, and a new American Embassy. 


Coffee Situation 


Coffee prices firmed in the interior. 
Brokers expect exports in October to ex- 
ceed September’s 811,251 bags. The 
prolonged drought in the agricultural 
zones of Sao Paulo and Parana has been 
broken. The conference of Brazil’s cof- 
fee-producing States terminated with- 
out definite results. Although the 
Minister of Finance has announced that 
the Government is opposed to a return 
to valorization, reports have it that other 
ways may be found to assist coffee grow- 
ers. Both growers and exporters are 
awaiting with interest consummation of 
the coffee quota plan. 
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Sao Paulo Cotton Firms Confident 


Approximately 144,000 metric tons of 
the Sao Paulo cotton crop had been ex- 
ported, up to date of this report, and an 
estimated 60,000 tons additional had 
been sold and were awaiting shipping 
facilities. Some of the State’s cotton 
firms are confident that the exportable 
surplus of Sao Paulo’s 300,000-metric- 
ton crop will find a market abroad. This 
year’s crop in the entire southern zone 
(chiefly Sao Paulo) is estimated at 321,- 
300 metric tons, against 285,150 last 
year. The northern crop is estimated at 
156,000 tons, compared with 144,708 in 
the preceding year. Absence of adequate 
maritime transportation may interfere 
with foreign marketing of the northern 
crop. 


Mineral Exports Advance 


Exports of minerals, chiefly manganese, 
have increased, and orders have report- 
edly been placed for large quantities of 
Brazilian bauxite and high-grade iron 
ore. 


Miscellaneous Developments 


The Bank of Brazil has appointed a 
commission to study marketing of prod- 
ucts, trends, transportation, and stocks. 
The Government is considering measures 
to facilitate exports to Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, and has announced 
purchase in the United States of im- 
portant quantities of railway, road, and 
other equipment. Plans are being made 
to install a new pulp and paper plant in 
Parana. The annual Rio de Janeiro 
Sample Fair will open in November; sev- 
eral foreign nations will participate, and 
there will be a combined exhibit spon- 
sored by American business concerns. 


New Legislation 


A recent decree-law lists the measures 
to be taken by the Government to im- 
prove the coal-mining industry, and au- 
thorizes credit operations up to 200,000 
contos (roughly $10,000,000). It also au- 
thorizes new taxes, including a tax on 
imported fuel oil. A National Mining 
and Metallurgical Council has been cre- 
ated, and a Brazilian Standard Associa- 
tion has been formed. Regulations of 
joint-stock companies or corporations 
have been officially provided. 


Foreign Trade 


Brazil had an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance of $1,235,500 in the first 8 months 
of the year, exports totaling $1'79,706,750 
and imports $180,942,250. These import 
statistics include large shipments of cap- 
ital goods subject to long-term financing. 
There is a tendency at present to increase 
imports of capital goods and not essen- 
tials. The export trade is gradually re- 
covering the point reached after the in- 
vasion of the Low Countries. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro, October 23, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports— 
There has been no shortage of free ex- 
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change for the payment of import bills 
during October. The slight decline in the 
sale of export bills has been offset by the 
increase in the purchase of refugee 
money. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, October 23, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Combustible Oil: Additional Import 
Tax Established —An additional import 
tax of 10 milreis per metric ton on im- 
ported combustible oil, except gasoline 
and kerosene, was established by Bra- 
zilian decree-law No. 2667, of October 3. 
This new tax will be collected in addition 
to the consolidated duty and tax rate of 
65 milreis per net ton on refined fuel oils 
for furnaces or steam boilers, and 85 mil- 
reis per legal ton on refined fuel or com- 
bustible oils for internal-combustion 
motors (Diesel oil) , established by decree- 
law No. 2615, of September 21, which be- 
came effective on October 1. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro, October 3, 1940.) 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 2 for an announcement of the consolida- 
tion of Federal and State import duties and 
taxes on petroleum products. | 

Tin plate for Making Containers for 
Food Products: Import Duty Reduction 
Extended to Can Manufacturers—The 
reduced import duty on tin plate im- 
ported for making containers for meat 
and other food products, heretofore 
granted only to corporations of livestock 
men and farmers interested in the meat- 
packing business, has been extended to 
can manufacturers importing tin plate 
for this purpose, by a Brazilian presiden- 
tial resolution of September 26. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro, October 10, 1940.) 

[The regular import duty on plain tin plate 
is 0.200 milreis per legal kilogram plus a sur- 
tax of 10 percent of the duty. Can manufac- 
turers and others entitled to the import duty 
reduction will now pay only one-half that 


amount if the tin plate is imported for mak- 
ing cans for food products. ] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Corporations, Law Revised.—Decree- 
Law No. 2,627, effective 60 days after pub- 
lication, has become the new corporation 
law of Brazil. It applies, however, to all 
corporations that might be formed in the 
meantime. The law defines the joint 
stock company, the purposes for which it 
may be organized, its internal organiza- 
tion, and the liabilities of the corpora- 
tion, directors, and stockholders. It in- 
corporates the modern tendency to pro- 
tect the rights of stockholders. It pro- 
hibits, for example, a corporation from 
speculating in its own stock. 

A unique feature of the law provides 
for the issuance by corporations of special 
shares or certificates representing, in the 
hands of the holder, preferred claims 
against the company’s annual profits. 
This will enable the corporation to ob- 
tain short-term financing through other 
than direct banking channels. Provision 
is made for the keeping of corporate rec- 
ords and the making of reports. Steps 
are also outlined for the liquidation of 
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corporations and (of interest to American 
exporters and manufacturers) the proto- 
colization of foreign corporations. 

All corporations must be registered in 
the Commercial Register before they may 
function in the Republic; but there does 
not appear to be any specific provision 
that such registration is necessary for the 
identification of the corporation as a 
juridical entity for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the right to appear in court as 
party defendant. The text of the law in 
the Portuguese language is on file in the 
Division of Commercial Laws. (Decree- 
Law 2,627, published October 1, 1940, Re- 
port of Second Secretary of Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro, October 11, 1940.) 

Procedure, Juridic Acts——Mutual rec- 
ognition of juridic acts in the field of 
private law has reportedly been agreed 
upon by an exchange of notes with 
Japan on the basis of the principal of 
reciprocity. (Report of Second Secretary 
of Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, October 10, 
1940; Diario Oficial, September 28, 1940.) 

Insurance, War Risk, Coffee—The 
Minister of State of Finance, using the 
powers conferred upon him by Decree- 
Law No. 1557 of September 1, 1939, has 
modified item 3 of the instructions issued 
on September 2, 1939, for the execution 
of the decree-law relative to the insur- 
ance written on coffee as follows: 

3—War risks assumed by insurance certifi- 
cates issued will be in force from the moment 
of the sailing of the ship from a national 
port of embarkation of the merchandise and 
terminates with the discharge of same at the 
port of destination, or any other port con- 
venient or of the choice of the National Cof- 
fee Department, and may be continued dur- 
ing the warehousing of the merchandise in 
the port of destination or transshipment, 


when agreed upon by the insurer and the 
insured. 


Transport and Communication 


Indebtedness of Mogyana Railroad 
Converted—The Mogyana Railroad 
Company reached an agreement with the 
brokerage firm of E. G. Fontes & Cia., on 
September 14, under which its foreign 
indebtedness, amounting to £4,800,000, is 
to be converted into a Brazilian loan 
through the issue of debentures to the 
total of 130,000,000 milreis. (Brazilian 
Business, October 1940.) 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Reopening of the Burma road has 
helped in restoring confidence in Malaya. 
Importers state that new business has 
been practically restored to normal levels, 
and there is less evidence of overbuying 
as compared with several months ago. 
So long as arrivals are not seriously cur- 
tailed, importers do not anticipate suffi- 
ciently increased prices to warrant carry- 
ing larger stocks. 


Increased Arrivals of American Goods 


Imports from the United States of iron 
and steel products and other engineering 
stores are arriving in increasing quanti- 
ties, as Malaya is now almost wholly de- 
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pendent upon the United States for sup- 
plies of this nature. American fresh 
fruits dominate the market, and acceler- 
ated arrivals are expected, now that im- 
ports of fresh fruits are not regulated. 
Lifting of the restriction may upset the 
market for a time, as those importers 
who had quotas were in a position prac- 
tically to name their own price. 

Stocks of piece goods are moving more 
freely, and there is a slightly better tone 
in the market. Trading in hardware 
lines is quiet, but dealers, though over- 
stocked in many items, are placing fu- 
ture orders. Flour supplies are plentiful, 
but some difficulty is experienced in se- 
curing shipping space from Australia. 

Import permits for 1941 are now ap- 
proved on the basis of about 50 percent 
of 1940 trade. The definite policy to be 
followed in 1941 has not been announced, 
but indications are that the importation 
of all articles not necessary to the coun- 
try’s war effort will be drastically cur- 
tailed. The Controller of Foods is con- 
sidering establishing a minimum for 
stocks of foodstuffs to be held by im- 
porters and dealers, who may request gov- 
ernment financial protection against 
post-war price declines on such stocks. 
With costs of maintaining stocks, such 
as warehouse charges, insurance and in- 
terest, passed on to the consumer, living 
costs are expected to advance from 15 
to 20 percent. 


Rubber Market Oversold 


Notwithstanding increased rubber ex- 
port quotas, Singapore markets have been 
continuously oversold for nearby ship- 
ments. No September rubber was offered 
after the middle of the month, and, 
though prices have advanced, rubber for 
October shipment is scarce. The Jap- 
anese are reported buying heavily in the 
Netherlands Indies, paying above cur- 
rent prices. Apparently Malaya will have 
no difficulty in producing its allotment 
for the increased 90-percent quota dur- 
ing the final quarter of the year, and, un- 
less the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee makes a further increase in 
permissible exports, large areas of na- 
tive rubber are expected to remain out of 
tapping. 

The rubber market continued quiet 
but steady during September, with very 
little price fluctuation. Exports totaled 
78,489 long tons. Information concern- 
ing countries of destination no longer is 
published, but it is estimated that 52,000 
tons went to the United States, 15,000 to 
the United Kingdom, and 3,000 to Japan. 

Tin-ore production is expected to in- 
crease in the near future as more Chin- 
ese mines are starting operations. 
Shipments of tin in September amount- 
ed to 9,625 tons, of which it is estimated 
8,500 tons went to the United States. 


Eight-Months Trade Shows Heavy Gains 


Malayan foreign trade in August re- 
mained at practically the previous 
month’s level, with exports valued at 
92,816,000 Straits dollars and imports at 
69,579,000 dollars. For the first 8 months 
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of the year, export trade, valued at 
747,580,000 Straits dollars, increased 71 
percent over the corresponding period in 
1939, while import trade, amounting to 
462,320,000 dollars, was 43 percent higher 
than last year. 

Even more pronounced increases oc- 
curred in trade with the United States 
during the 8-month period. Owing to 
considerably heavier shipments of rub- 
ber and tin to the American market, ex- 
ports to the United States increased 
from 159,790,000 Straits dollars in the 
first 8 months of 1939 to 363,040,000 
dollars this year, a gain of 126 percent, 
while increased ordering of American 
goods caused an advance of 58 percent 
in import trade with the United States, 
which rose from 9,997,000 to 23,458,000 
Straits dollars. (The average value of 
the Straits dollar during the first 8 
months of 1939 was $0.54 and $0.469 for 
the same period this year.) 

During August no exports were made 
to continental Europe, and imports from 
Europe decreased 75 percent from the 
previous month. Trade with the United 
Kingdom showed an increase of 56 per- 
cent in exports and of 27 percent on the 
import side. Exports to Japan were 13 
percent above July, but import trade 
with Japan fell off 27.6 percent. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Singapore, Oc- 
tober 18, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Rates on New York Revised.—Ex- 
change rates on New York were revised 
on October 15 in order to eliminate the 
discrepancy previously prevailing in favor 
of London. The new cable rates on New 
York, in U. S. cents per Straits dollar, 
are: Buying, 4743 (formerly 475g) ; sell- 
ing, 47%. (formerly 4775). Since the 
new rates are even more favorable than 
those obtaining via London, it is an- 
ticipated that all exchange transactions 
between the United States and British 
Malaya will be conducted directly in the 
future. (Cablegram, American Con- 
sulate General, Singapore, October 18, 
1940.) 

Budget Estimates and _ Revisions.— 
Straits Settlements budget estimates for 
1941 and the original and revised esti- 
mates for 1940 are: 


Budget, 1940 and 1941 


{In thousands of Straits dollars] 





1940 budget | 

—| 1941 
nee | budget 

| Originel | Revised 


| 3s,20¢/ 43,300 | 46, 204 


Revenue 
Expenditure... 45,261 | 61,000 | 57, 292 


Deficit 7,057 | 17,700 | 10, 998 





Aside from the proceeds of war duties 
and the sales of war savings certificates 
totaling S$5,700,000 (recorded under both 
receipts and expenditures), the revisions 
in the 1940 figures are due to the S$8,- 
500,000 contribution for Imperial defense 
and other war expenditures of S$1,602,- 
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000. Including expenditures from pro- 
ceeds of the S$25,000,000 war loan, total 
war expenditure for 1940 by the Straits 
Settlements is placed at S$41,000,000. 

Johore budget estimates for 1941 pro- 
vide for revenue of S$21,855,390 and ex- 
penditures of S$21,814,951, compared 
with revised estimates of S$22,933,318 and 
$$23,943,991, respectively, for 1940. The 
expected deficit for 1940 is caused by 
Johore’s Imperial defense gift of S$2,- 
125,000. 

Federated Malay States budget results 
for the first half of 1940 (in thousands of 
Straits dollars; comparable figures for 
1939 in parentheses): Revenue, 50,859 
(33,318); expenditure, 40,228 (38,153); 
surplus, 10,631 (—4,834). Higher reve- 
nues are due primarily to increased col- 
lections from rubber and tin export taxes 
and from import duties. (Cablegram, 
American Consulate General, Singapore, 
October 19, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Manufactures, Articles of 
Clothing, Jewelry, Etc.: Ezportation 
Made Subject to License-——The exporta- 
tion of certain manufactures, articles of 
clothing, and jewelry, and other precious 
wares has been made subject to license in 
the Straits Settlements and the Feder- 
ated Malay States. 

The articles made subject to this con- 
trol are: Boilers and boiler-house equip- 
ment; certain machines and machinery; 
aircraft, including parts; gas masks and 
parts thereof; coconut-shell charcoal; 
saltpeter, wearing apparel, other than of 
cotton or rayon, including wraps and 
other articles manufactured from fur 
skin; clocks and watches; curios; jewelry 
and goldsmiths’ ware; works of art; 
precious stones; and postage stamps. 
(American Consulate General, Singa- 
pore, October 10, 1940.) 

Plywood Cases for Rubber: Importa- 
tion Prohibited —Importation of plywood 
cases for packing rubber, and parts and 
fittings therefor, from nonsterling areas, 
has been prohibited by the Straits Settle- 
ments, effective October 10. This prohi- 
bition, which was extended to the Straits 
Settlements after first being applied in 
the Federated Malay States, has also be- 
come effective in Kedah, Octcber 8. For 
practical purposes this proh.bition is now 
applicable throughout British Malaya. 
(American Consulate General, Singapore, 
October 15, 1940.) 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
26 for an announcement of the application of 


this prohibition in the Federated Malay 
Siates. | 


Bulgaria 
Transport and Communication 


Traffic on Bulgarian State Railways 
Expands, First 6 Months of 1940.—Rail- 
way traffic during the first 6 months of 
1940 increased, continuing the rising 
trend since 1935. The steady increase in 
passenger traffic has been due largely to 
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the encouragement of local tourist trade, 
whereas the growth in freight traffic has 
been the result of larger cereal exports 
from the abundant 1939 crop and in- 
creased economic activity in general. 

Passenger receipts amounted to 245,- 
000,000 leva during the first 6 months of 
1940, compared with 215,300,000 in the 
previous comparable period, while income 
from merchandise traffic increased by 
49,000,000 leva to 480,000,000. Receipts 
from various sources were 37,000,000 leva, 
an increase of 3,900,000. Income for the 
entire year 1939 amounted to 479,600,000 
leva for passengers, 1,060,700,000 for mer- 
chandise, and 85,900,000 from various 
sources. (American Legation, Sofia, 
August 26, 1940.) 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Open General Import License Granted 
for Imports of Samples, Advertising Mat- 
ter, and Replacements.—An open general 
import license has been granted by 
Burma for samples and advertising mat- 
ter suppl'ed free of charge, and goods 
supplicd free of charge in replacement of 
products previously imported and found 
to be defective, by order No. VI of August 
15, published in the Burma Gazette of 
August 17. (American Consulate, Ran- 
goon, August 20, 1940.) 

Open General Import License Granted 
for Imports From Canada and New- 
foundland, With Specified Exceptions. — 
An open general import license has been 
granted by Burma for all imports from 
Canada and Newfoundland with specified 
exceptions (jams, pickles, chutnies, sauces 
and condiments, proprietary and patent 
medicines, rubber goods, stationery, and 
automotive products), by order No. II, as 
revised, of August 15, published in the 
Burma Gazette, August 17. (American 
Consulate, Rangoon, August 20, 1940.) 

[Burma’s import restrictions, covering 70 
categor.es of goods, originaily applied to 
Canada and Newfoundland on the same 
terms as to nonsterling areas.] 

Open General Import License Limited 
to Imports From Certain French Colo- 
nies —An open general import license 
has been granted by Burma for all im- 
ports from French colonies, except 
Corsica, Tunis, Algeria, or the French 
Zone of Morrocco, by order No. III of 
August 9, published in the Burma Ga- 
zette, August 17. The above measure 
supersedes the open general license pre- 
viously granted to imports from France 
and the French colonies. (Amer:can 
Consulate, Rangoon, August 20, 1940.) 

Tea, Spices, Coffee, Coniferous Timber, 
Paper, and Wood Pulp: Exportation 
Made Subject to License —Exportation of 
tea, spices, coffee, coniferous timber, paper 
and pasteboard, and wood pulp for mak- 
ing paper, has been made subject to li- 
cense, by an order of August 15, pub- 
lished in the Burma Gazette, August 17. 
(American Consulate, Rangoon, August 
20, 1940.) 





Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


International Trade in Securities.— 
The volume of international trade in 
securities during August continued to be 
unusually light. Sales of securities to all 
countries were $3,828,867 and purchases 
from all countries $3,432,316. Total sales 
during the first 8 months of 1940 were 
$95,416,555, compared with $241,630,870 
during the same period of 1939. Total 
purchases for the same periods were $72,- 
598,931 and $177,833,577. (Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Internal Trade Branch, 
Vol. 6, No. 8.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gifts Exempted From Duty and Tazes 
When Intended for Fighting Forces on 
Acting Service in Canada.—Gifts may 
enter Canada free of duty and taxes when 
for the personal use of the recipients, 
whether forwarded from British, Allied, 
or neutral countries to individuals on 
service in Canada under the Joint Air 
Training Plan, or on active service in 
Canada in the Royal Canadian Navy, 
Canadian Active Service Force, Royal 
Canadian Air Force, or the forces of any 
British or Allied country, under an order 
in council of October 17, published in 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 32 of 
October 26, Ottawa. 

This exemption does not apply to al- 
coholic beverages, but donations of to- 
bacco, in the following quantities, may 
enter free of duty and taxes: 200 ciga- 
rettes, 50 cigars, and 2 pounds of manu- 
factured tobacco, in any one case. 

The concession applies only to members 
of the fighting forces actually on active 
service and is not to be extended to mem- 
bers of the nonpermanent units. Collec- 
tors of customs and excise must satisfy 
themselves in each case regarding the 
bona fides of the recipients and that the 
imported articles are actually donated to 
such individuals. 

Beets, Cabbage, and Carrots: Seasonal 
Customs Valuations Reapplied in Onta- 
rio and Quebec.—The Canadian seasonal 
customs valuations at advances of 1 cent 
per pound for beets and four-fifths cent 
for cabbage and carrots, over invoice 
prices, have been reapplied in Ontario 
and Quebec effective October 16. Im- 
ports purchased and in transit to pur- 
chasers in Ontario and Quebec by 
October 15 and entered at customs by 
October 25 are exempted from the ad- 
vances. The advances have previously 
applied this year for specified periods, 
but under the United States-Canada 
trade agreement, they cannot apply for 
more than a total of 26 weeks (in two 
separate periods) during any 12 months 
ending March 31. (American Legation, 
Ottawa, October 17, 1940.) 

Cucumbers: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in All Canada.—The Ca- 
nadian seasonal customs valuation for 
cucumbers at an advance of 2 cents per 
pound over invoice prices, has been can- 
celed in western Canada, effective No- 
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vember 2. The above advance was pre- 
viously canceled in the other Canadian 
Provinces. (American Legation, Ottawa, 
October 26, 1940.) 

Peaches: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in All Canada.—The Canadian 
seasonal customs valuation for peaches 
at an advance of 126 cents per pound 
over invoice prices has been canceled in 
the Maritime Provinces, effective Octo- 
ber 26. The above advance was previ- 
ously canceled in the other Canadian 
Provinces. (American Legation, Ottawa, 
October 22, 1940.) 

Pears: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in the Maritime Provinces.— 
The Canadian seasonal customs valuation 
for pears at an advance of 1 cent per 
pound over invoice prices has been can- 
celed in the Maritime Provinces, effective 
November 2. The above advance still 
applies in the other Canadian Provinces. 

Caulifiower: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in Western Canada.—The 
Canadian seasonal customs valuation for 
cauliflower, at an advance of 1% cents 
per pound over invoice prices, has been 
canceled in the Maritime Provinces, 
effective November 2. The above ad- 
vance still applies in Ontario and Quebec 
but was canceled from October 22 in the 
Maritime Provinces. (American Lega- 
tion, Ottawa, October 26, 1940.) 

Revised Administrative Regulations for 
Refund of Duty and Tazes on Materials 
for Manufacture of Munitions Covered in 
War Orders.—Previous Canadian regula- 
tions for granting remission or refund of 
import duty and taxes on specified mate- 
rials, for the manufacture of munitions 
for British and Allied Governments cov- 
ered by war orders or contracts, have been 
canceled, and new administrative regula- 
tions issued under an order in council ef- 
fective October 15, according to Canadian 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 20 (re- 
vised) No. 818—C (revised) of October 23, 
Ottawa. 

[See ComMMeERcE Reports for March 9, 1940, 
for previous announcement. | 

United Kingdom Purchasing Tax Not 
Included in Value for Canadian Duty.— 
The United Kingdom purchasing tax is 
to be disregarded in determining the 
value for regular and dumping duty pur- 
poses on imports into Canada under the 
British preferential tariff, under an order 
in council of August 13, published in the 
Canada Gazette of October 12. (Ameri- 
can Legation, Ottawa, October 18, 1940.) 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 2, under “United Kingdom,” for de- 
tails concerning this tax, which became ef- 
fective October 21, 1940.] 

Customs Treatment of Imports from 
Rumania.—Rumania is now considered 
enemy territory under the Canadian 
Trading With the Enemy Regulations, 
according to Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 1 (Supplement 6) of October 24, Ot- 
tawa. Collectors of customs have been 
instructed to inform Canadian importers 
having goods of Rumanian origin at cus- 
toms ports to apply to the office of the 
Custodian, Department of Secretary of 
State, Ottawa, for a release of the goods. 
Such goods now in Canada, and those 
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actually in transit to Canada before Oc- 
tober 12, may be entered at trade-agree- 
ment rates when released. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Industrial Property, Trend of Inven- 
tion, Activity, etc —Activity in the chem- 
ical and allied arts continued. The de- 
mand for high-quality motor fuels has 
led to an increase in applications for the 
synthesis of hydrocarbons in the gasoline 
boiling-point range and in the production 
of additive antiknock compounds for 
motor fuel. The synthesis of new organic 
compounds by halogenation of unsatu- 
rated compounds of low molecular weight 
has opened a new field for the utilization 
of secondary products of oil refineries. 
The production of wetting, penetrating, 
and other assistants in the textile indus- 
try from sulphonated higher alcohols, 
acids, esters, hydrocarbons, and aromat- 
ics continued active. New detergent 
products, particularly those known as 
sulphonates for incorporation in soaps, to 
increase the sudsing and penetrating 
powers and stability in hard water, have 
been developed. The field of lubrication, 
especially high-pressure lubricants, has 
had some notable improvements by the 
addition to lubricating oils of substances 
such as sulphonized and halogenated 
fatty soaps, pyridine, quinoline, and 
others. In the purification of fats, oils, 
and fatlike vitamins, high-vacuum dis- 
tillation has been widely used. New vul- 
canizing and anti-aging agents for 
rubber have been produced. New uses 
for synthetic resins in the plastic and 
coating arts and new one-purpose ad- 
hesives have been developed. 

In metallurgy there was continued ac- 
tivity in light and corrosion-resistant 
alloy production, in flotation separation 
of minerals, and the extraction of chro- 
mium, vanadium, beryllium, and manga- 
nese from their ores. 

In the electrical art, television contin- 
ued active, and picture transmission over 
telephone lines was prominent. In radio 
there was notable activity in thermionic 
tubes of the ultra-high-frequency oscil- 
lation generator type and in the simpli- 
fication of amplifier and receiver circuits, 
with consequent reduction of cost. Note- 
worthy is the development of the fre- 
quency type of broadcast transmission 
resulting in noise-free reception. Gase- 
ous discharge lamps, switches, and elec- 
tric welding controlled by electric-dis- 
charge tubes were the subject matter of 
many applications. 

In the power field there was consider- 
able development in steam generators of 
the drumless forced-flow type, automatic 
and other automobile transmissions, fuel- 
injection means for Diesel engines, disk 
brakes for railway vehicles, and light- 
weight pistons for internal-combustion 
engines. 

Improvements in machine guns, tanks, 
airplanes, small torpedo boats, explosives, 
and other devices pertaining to war en- 
gaged the attention of inventors. 

In miscellaneous arts there was activity 
in refrigerating devices, particularly in 
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the top-icing of refrigerator cars, the 
production and use of glass wool, dupli- 
cators, calculators, and other accounting 
machines, color photography, clothes 
wringers, shaving clippers, treatment of 
oil wells to increase the flow, paper and 
other receptacles, fasteners for thin metal 
sheets, flatbed knitting machines, weft 
replenishing looms, and seamless metal- 
tube manufacture. ‘(Report of Commis- 
sioner of Patents for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Traffic on St. Mary’s and Welland 
Canals Increased, That of St. Lawrence 
Declined, During September 1940.—Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals, Canadian and United 
States Locks: A heavy movement of iron 
ore more than offset the decrease in 
grain, and the total traffic increased to 
13,002,486 tons from 11,492,582 in Sep- 
tember 1939. Iron ore increased from 
7,985,295 tons to 10,452,128, and wheat 
dropped from 35,096,670 bushels to 21,- 
291,592. Structural steel, down-bound, 
increased from 14,557 tons to 38,699, and 
gasoline, up-bound, increased from 
130,111 tons to 149,957. 

Welland Ship Canal: Despite a drop 
in wheat traffic of 91,945 tons, total traf- 
fic increased from 1,564,487 tons in Sep- 
tember 1939 to 1,615,549. Gasoline was 
heavier by 16,751 tons, petroleum and 
other oils by 92,123 tons, iron and steel 
by 16,576 tons, sugar by 10,394 tons, iron 
ore by 19,714 tons, other ore by 24,087 
tons, and sand-gravel and stone by 30,203 
tons. 

St. Lawrence Canals: Total traffic 
amounted to 992,318 tons, against 1,216,- 
010 in September 1939. The large de- 
crease was in wheat, which dropped from 
328,530 tons to 120,881, or by 6,921,600 
bushels. Pulpwood also decreased by 
46,902 tons, and sand-gravel and stone by 


47.997 tons. ‘(Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa, Canada, September, 
1940.) 


Canary Islands 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Difficult—Strin- 
gent governmental control over all mat- 
ters pertaining to exchange, finance, 
banking, currency, and the import-ex- 
port, as well as retail trade, continues to 
preclude, in particular, the routine allot- 
ment and transfer of long-restricted na- 
tional foreign-exchange resources, 
thereby blocking the collection of out- 
standing financial obligations by Ameri- 
can firms and the transaction of free 
trade. (American Consulate, Tenerife, 
October 1, 1940.) 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


“D. P.” Exchange Available—No de- 
velopment of importance in the dollar 
exchange situation occurred during the 
2 weeks ended October 15, In that pe- 
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riod only minor quantities of export 
draft cover were released. “D. P.” 
(gold, free and mining) exchange was 
readily available, and no delays were re- 
ported in remitting for imports payable 
at the “D. P.” rate. According to late 
estimates the backlog of unsatisfied for- 
eign-exchange applications in dollars for 
the payment of imports still remains 
close to $6,500,000. (American Embassy, 
Santiago, October 17, 1940.) 


China 


Economic Conditions 


China’s rice production for the year is 
estimated as 6 percent below 1939, while 
the cotton yield for 1940 will probably be 
only half of its peak production figure, 
4,500,000 bales. The flue-cured tobacco 
crop is estimated at 50,000,000 pounds 
for Honan Province and 40,000,000 
pounds for Shantung, the latter figure 
being but half the size of Shantung’s 
crop last year. Shantung’s peanut crop 
is estimated .at 440,000 to 450,00 tons. 
Crop conditions in the regions centered 
around Hankow are favorable, but silk 
production at Canton is below normal. 

In Manchuria bonuses are being of- 
fered for early delivery of crops to mar- 
ket, in an effort to overcome the 
resistance of the farmers to agricultural 
regimentation and price-fixing by the 
authorities. 


Coal Shortage Impends in Manchuria 


Expansion of heavy industries in 
Manchuria is at a standstill as a result or 
Japan’s inability to supply sufficient 
equipment. Industrial production gen- 
erally, particularly in the coal mines, 
dropped sharply in September as the re- 
sult of a stampede of several hundred 
thousand Chinese workers into North 
China because of official restrictions 
which had been placed on the amount of 
cash they were permitted to carry out of 
the country at the expiration of their 
terms of employment. 

An acute coal shortage faces the pop- 
ulace during the coming winter, with 
supplies to be rationed, but plans for ex- 
ploiting newly discovered mineral depos- 
its are in process. Coal distribution in 
North China is to be placed under a 
Japanese monopoly company now being 
organized. 


Shanghai Conditions Vary 


In Shanghai, strikes in the bus and 
tramway services have been finally set- 
tled after 4 weeks of negotiations. The 
September cost-of-living index for in- 
dustrial workers at Shanghai reached a 
record high of 482. Cotton mills worked 
at reduced levels, but, with the hoarding 
of merchandise still an incentive to pro- 
duction and the opening of the Burma 
Highway a probable partial stimulant, 
output is expected to increase. Building 
activities in Shanghai appear to be de- 
clining, except in Japanese-sponsored 
activities. There are evidences that 
building materials, particularly cement, 
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are being closely controlled, in accord- 
ance with determination by Japanese au- 
thorities as to the essential character of 
each project. 


Railway Traffic, Growing, Hampered by 
Guerrillas 


Increased railway passenger traffic is 
apparent over the whole North China 
area, and in Manchuria, as well as over 
the Trans-Siberian railway. Guerrilla 
activities, however, continue to hamper 
both North and Central China railway 
operations. Plans have been adopted for 
the construction next spring of a model 
highway between Tientsin and Peiping. 
Manchurian aviation services have been 
organized to take care of the increased 
traffic over 15,000 kilometers of air routes 
in that area. 


Some Shipping Routes Disrupted 


Shipping to Indochina ports from 
Hong Kong and Shanghai was badly 
disrupted through September as a result 
of Japanese activities in Tonking. 
Much congested cargo, partly the pro- 
duce of Shanghai industry, is stranded 
at Haiphong and unable to move to other 
ports for forwarding into China. Pros- 
pects for moving ordinary merchandise 
from Shanghai and Hong Kong into the 
Chinese interior over the Burma High- 
way, via Rangoon, do not appear encour- 
aging, as for some time to come mer- 
chandise movements over the road will 
be restricted, probably, to equipment for 
Government use. 


Foreign Trade Down—Influence of Spe- 
cial Privileges 


Foreign trade during September was 
down from earlier peaks as a result, 
mainly, of the business recession in 
Shanghai and the naval blockade of Che- 
kiang ports. Various benefits extended 
to certain firms in North China, more- 
over, give them a preferential position 
bound to detract from the trade position 
generally, while various North China com- 
modities, including furs, have been placed 
under the control of military authorities. 
Eighty percent of all exports to the United 
States from Tsingtao are in Japanese 
hands, while Japanese canned goods are 
being generally distributed in the lower 
Yangtze region at about 50 percent of 
normal American prices. 

Hong Kong trade has fallen off because 
of tighter restrictions on the traffic of 
that colony with Chinese areas. 

Customs returns for September re- 
corded the value of China’s total mer- 
chandise import trade at 61,000,000 gold 
units, a decrease of 13 percent from Au- 
gust, while exports reached a value of 
177,800,000 yuan, or an increase of 11 per- 
cent compared with August. Recorded 
merchandise trade with non-yen-bloc 
countries during September totaled a 
value of 43,600,000 gold units. The United 
States and Philippines combined supplied 
34 percent by value of these imports, two- 
fifths of which entered through Shanghai 
and consisted mainly of metals, wheat, 
and wheat flour, leaf tobacco and wood 
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pulp. The British Empire supplied 33 
percent, more than half of which came 
through Shanghai and consisted largely 
of such Indian produce as raw cotton, 
hemp fiber, coal, and cotton piece goods. 
Germany supplied 8 percent of imports, 
mostly machinery entering North China 
ports; Brazil 6 percent, mainly raw cot- 
ton; Thailand, 6 percent, chiefly rice; 
Netherland Indies, 6 percent, largely 
petroleum products and sugar. 

Exports of Chinese produce during the 
month of September totaled a value of 
151,400,000 yuan (adjusted to include 
transshipment at Hong Kong), of which 
the United States took 53 percent. About 
63 percent of United States total takings 
emerged through Shanghai and con- 
sisted, mainly, of raw silk, bristles, skins 
and hides, tung oil, drawn thread work 
and embroideries. The British Empire 
took 36 percent of Chinese produce ex- 
ported, almost the whole of which went 
out of Shanghai and consisted mainly of 
egg products, tung oil, and piece goods— 
the latter largely destined for Eastern 
countries. Five French vessels and many 
Japanese ships serve as the only links 
between Shanghai and French Indochina 
ports, and shipping connection with Ran- 
goon still is limited but indefinite. 


New Enterprises Under Way 


North China Coal Sales Co., nominally 
a Sino-Japanese enterprise, was launched 
in Peiping, October 30, with 20,000,000 
yen capital, for exclusive control over the 
distribution of North China coal prod- 
ucts. The Mingsung Industrial Co., 
launched at Chungking, October 30, the 
first of a series of shallow-draft steam 
vessels for use on the upper Yangtze 
above the rapids. With the exception of 
an engine and steam boiler imported 
from Europe, the ship was built wholly of 
Chinese materials at a cost of 4,000,000 
yuan. 

In Yunnan a new tin corporation has 
been formed under the auspices of the 
National Government at Chungking. 
amalgamating the former provincial 
Yunnan Tin Trading Corporation, the 
Yunnan Tin Smelting Corporation, and 
the Tin Mining Engineering Office, under 
the National Resources Commission. 
Many of the Provincial features of tin 
mining and trading will be abolished un- 
der the direction of the National Admin- 
istration. 


Credits and Collections 


October mercantile credits at Harbin 
were tight, with collections slow, but col- 
lections were normal at Dairen with 
money rates unchanged and credits free. 

At Tientsin native bank clearings were 
12 percent higher than in September and 
collections 19 percent higher. Foreign 
and domestic trade credits were very 
tight, however, with collections slow be- 
cause of import restrictions. At the 
Shantung ports of Chefoo and Tsingtao, 
credits were restricted but collections 
prompt. 

In Shanghai many importers of Amer- 
ican goods were refused credit by the 
banks, or were required to put up 100 per- 
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cent cash margin with orders, owing to 
uncertainties in the Far Eastern situa- 
tion. Importers of British goods, how- 
ever, were given normal terms by British 
banks, because of Britain’s more aggres- 
sive wartime export policy. Generally 
credits were tight in Shanghai with col- 
lections prompt because of abundant idle 
cash in the city and a low interest rate. 

Hankow credits and collections alike 
were restricted, but in Foochow collec- 
tions were normal, though credits were 
tight. Credits were also tight at Kun- 
ming, with collections normal during Oc- 
tober. No reports for the month were 
received for Mukden, Tsinan, or Swatow, 
and it is probable that conditions at these 
ports remain unchanged from the previ- 
ous month. (Radiograms from American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, October 
30, November 1 and 2, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service Out of Hong Kong.— 
A weekly air-mail and passenger service 
between Hong Kong and Chaokwan was 
begun on October 15 by the China Na- 
tional Aviation Corporation. Chackwan 
is in northern Kwangtung on the Can- 
ton-Hankow Railway and is now the 
terminus of traffic on the railway system 
in Hunan and Kwangsi Provinces under 
Chungking control. (American Con- 
sulate General, Shanghai.) 

Bombing Fails To Halt “Burma Road’ 
Trucking.—Truck movement on the re- 
cently reopened Burma-Yunnan high- 
way (the “Burma Road”), is reported by 
the Chinese press to be unaffected by the 
bombing offensive initiated after the re- 
opening, but only Government goods and 
medical supplies are allowed to be trans- 
ported. No commercial freight is yet 
permitted. 

A section of the Szechwan-Sikang 
highway between Kanting, capital of 
Sikang, and Ya-An (western Szechwan 
district)—about 80 miles over difficult 
terrain—was reportedly completed Octo- 
ber 12. (American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, October 26, 1940.) 

Terminus of Railway Under Chung- 
king Control—Chaokwan, a city in 
Northern Kwantung, on the Canton- 
Hankow Railway, is now the terminus 
of traffic on the railway system in Hunan 
and Kwangsi Provinces under Chung- 
king (Chinese National Government) 
control. (Cablegram, American Consu- 
late General, Shanghai, October 19, 
1940.) 

Far Eastern Traffic Bloc Planned.— 
The North China Traffic Co. reportedly 
held a meeting on August 10 at Tsingtao 
to d'scuss the question of forming a “Far 
Eastern traffic bloc.” The _ proposal 
under discussion envisages the coordina- 
tion of all traffic services for North 
China, Manchuria, and Japan whereby 
steamer, train, and airplane routes and 
timetables will be linked together to facil- 
itate the transportation of freight and 
passengers. No concrete result has been 
reported from this meeting. (American 
Consulate, Tsingtao, September 10, 
1940.) 
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Express Train Service for Perishables 
Projected—A plan for establishing a 
through express train service is projected 
for refrigerator cars transporting perish- 
able merchandise on the railway between 
Tsingtao, Tientsin, and Peiping, Ex- 
periments were made on August 17 and 
18 in transporting fresh fish, fruits, and 
vegetables. Data on the fluctuation in 
temperature and other factors were re- 
corded. (American Consulate, Tsingtao, 
September 10, 1940.) 

Traffic of Central China Railway Co. 
Decreased During August—Central 
China Railway Co. Lines in August car- 
ried 178,000 tons of freight, compared 
with 221,000 in July. Revenues: 865,000 
yen, compared with 1,058,000 for July. 
(Cablegram, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai, October 5, 1940.) 

Hong Kong Exporters Seek To Econo- 
mize Freight Space—An example of the 
present alleged need to economize cargo 
space is that contemplated by exporters 
in Hong Kong of Chinese nut galls, 
which heretofore have been exported 
from China in their natural state to 
manufacturing countries, where acids 
are extracted from them. Now, accord- 
ing to the report, it is proposed to estab- 
lish extraction plants near the districts 
where the galls are collected, with the 
result that, on a rough calculation, it is 
estimated that a ton of raw material 
would be reduced to about half a hun- 
dredweight of the final products. The 
proposal, it will be seen, extends beyond 
shipping, affects manufacturing indus- 
tries, and raises far-reaching principles. 
Possibly the idea could be extended to 
other commodities. Its application, how- 
ever, would mean that, temporarily, 
transport was insufficient. It may be 
imagined that in some instances if effi- 
cient manufacturing plants were estab- 
lished at the sources of production of the 
commodities, instead of in the countries 
of consumption, it might not, in all in- 
stances, be easy to revert to the original 
methods when there was no longer a 
strain on transport. In any event such 
changes, although they might offer some 
temporary relief to transport, could 
hardly be welcomed for their possibilities 
by shipowners as a body. (Shipbuilding 
and Shipping Record, September 5, 
1940.) 

Summary of Shipping Conditions Dur- 
ing First 6 Months of 1940.—During the 
first 6 months of 1940 the total tonnage 
entering the port of Shanghai from 
abroad was about 20 percent less than 
for the first half of 1937, with a com- 
parative increase of Japanese tonnage 
and heavy declines in British and Ameri- 
can tonnage. However, compared with 
the first half of 1939 the American ton- 
nage for the first 6 months of 1940 regis- 
tered a substantial increase, particularly 
as British shipping in the Far East was 
considerably affected by the European 
war. The Yangtze River continued to be 
closed to shipping other than Japanese. 
Similar conditions obtained in the inland 
water navigation routes dominated by 
vessels controlled by the Shanghai In- 
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jand Navigation Co. a subsidiary of the 
Japanese Central China Development Co. 

Japanese commercial vessels plying be- 
tween Canton, Chinese coastal ports, and 
Japan continued to operate as military 
transports, carrying a wide variety of im- 
ports and exports. Thus the action of 
the Japanese authorities in opening the 
Pearl River on April 20, while restricting 
commercial traffic to river vessels plying 
between Canton and Hong Kong and 
Canton and Macao, has been of little 
value to the shipping interests of third- 
power nationals. No cargo can be im- 
ported or exported from the ports of 
Amoy, Swatow, or Canton without Jap- 
anese permits. In fact, very few non- 
Japanese ships are permitted to operate 
in the trade of these ports. 


At Tsingtao, the Japanese have 


Jaunched upon a harbor and wharf de- 


velopment project at a cost of $33,000,000 
F. R. B. currency. This will involve the 
development of a new industrial district 
and improved passenger and cargo wharf 
facilities. Non-Japanese shipping by the 
end of June 1940 received more consid- 
eration. Vessels obtained wharf accom- 
modations without delay or difficulty. 
Three American vessels entered the port, 
the first in 3 years. 

Foreign shipping at Dairen steadily de- 
clined. In June 1940 only 7 foreign ships 
with a total tonnage of 38,000 tons called, 
compared with 33 foreign ships with a 
tonnage of 199,000 tons in June 1939. No 
American-flag ships have called at Dairen 
since September 1939. The prosram for 
the expansion and improvement of the 
waterfront and harbor faciiities for 
Dairen calls for an expenditure of 100,- 
000,000 yen. Its completion, however, 
depends on the availability of cement, 
steel, building materials, and on the labor 
supply. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Shanghai, Monthly Trade Report, August 
15, 1940.) 


Colombia 
Economic Conditions 


The agreement reached in Washington 
regarding American quotas for the var- 
ious coffee-producing countries led to a 
lightening during October of the eco- 
nomic gloom that has hung over Colom- 
bia during the present year. A rise in 
New York prices for Colombian coffees 
also heJped business sentiment. The Of- 
fice of Exchange and Export Control 
halted coffee exports beginning October 
16 to avoid speculation, and, on October 
19, Congress was requested to grant the 
Executive extraordinary powers to dic- 
tate regulating provisions of control and 
credit necessary to maintain normalcy in 
the coffee market in the interim between 
the signing of the coffee convention and 
its approval by Congress. 

The Colombian 1940-41 export coffee 
crop is between 4,000,000 and 4,200,000 
sacks of 60 kilograms. The American 
quota is 3,150,000 sacks, and approxi- 
mately 220,000 sacks may be sold in mar- 
kets other than the United States. The 
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remainder must be consumed internally 
or financed by the Colombian Govern- 
ment. Present plans are to prohibit the 
domestic marketing of the lowest-grade 
coffee to create a market for surplus ex- 
port qualities. 

Merchandise sales during October were 
seasonally improved, but substantially 
under the October 1939 level. This year’s 
increase is spotty and not felt in all lines. 
In the Bogota area there was a moderate 
uptrend in automobiles, dry goods, and 
office supplies. Foodstuffs and drugs sold 
satisfactorily; hardware slowly. In Bar- 
ranquilla, dry goods and automobile sales 
declined, with no change in hardware and 
drug sales. Cartagena paralleled Bar- 
ranquilla except that automotive sales 
improved. Stocks of merchandise re- 
main heavy, but the decline in imports 
is expected to adjust this situation. 

Collections of drafts on foreign mer- 
chandise falling in class I continued to be 
met satisfactorily. Internal collections 
are unsatisfactory. Bank credit, cau- 
tiously granted, is ample. 

Conditions in the coffee districts are 
generally satisfactory, although the long 
dry season, broken in October, may 
slightly affect total receipts in the Me- 
dellin and Manizales sections. Carta- 
gena sugar-crop conditions are favorable, 
production being estimated at 325,000 
sacks. Cotton-growing conditions on the 
Caribbean coast are Satisfactory. Siga- 
toka disease continues to spread in the 
Santa Marta banana area. (Based on re- 
port from Commercial Attaché, Bogota, 
October 31, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Stabilization Fund to Provide Exchange 
for July Applications—The Stabilization 
Fund will provide exchange in November 
to cover applications approved between 
July 1 and July 30 for classes 2, 3, and 4 
merchandise. (American Embassy, Bo- 
gota, October 30, 1940.) 

Government Finances.—Ordinary rev- 
enues for the first 7 months of 1940 to- 
taled 39,293,000 pesos, while expenditures 
were 47,543,000 pesos. Deducting the 1939 
surplus of 17,088,000 pesos, a deficit of 
1,162,000 pesos as of the end of July re- 
sults; this compares with 773,000 pesos 
at the end of June. 

Preliminary figures place revenues dur- 
ing August and September at 13,210,000 
pesos and expenditures at 13,728,000 
pesos, indicating a deficit of 1,680,000 at 
the end of September. (American Em- 
bassy, Bogota, October 25, 1940.) 

Proposed Internal Loan of 10,000,000 
Pesos for Highway Construction.—A 
project of law to authorize an internal 
bond issue of 10,000,000 pesos for the 
construction of certain highways has 
been introduced into the lower house of 
the Legislature by the Ministers of Fi- 
nance and Public Works. The bill pro- 
vides that these bonds would be offered 
to the public in lots of 1,000,000 pesos, 
beginning January 1, 1941. (American 
Embassy, Bogota, October 7, 1940.) 

Bond Issue for Municipal Development 
Fund.—A 3,000,000-peso issue of 30-year, 
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6-percent bonds, for the use of the Mu- 
nicipal Development Fund, will be taken 
by the Bank of the Republic, according 
to the Diario Oficial of October 16, 1940. 

The Municipal Development Fund was 
established by Decree 503 of 1940 for the 
purpose of assisting financially in the 
construction of aqueducts, sewerage 
systems, schools, hospitals, electric 
plants, etc. Decree 562 of 1940 provided 
that any obligations contracted by the 
Fund were to be serviced by the Bank of 
the Republic. An extraordinary credit 
in the 1940 budget providing for the ex- 
penditure of 1,900,000 pesos during the 
present year was approved by Decree 971 
of 1940. The issuance of 3,000,000 pesos 
in bonds was provided for by Decree 1634 
of August 28. 

The bonds are to be guaranteed by the 
general credit of the Government, and 
specifically by the National Defense 
Taxes, the Government’s profits as a 
stockholder in the Bank of the Republic, 
the consumption taxes on lubricating oils 
and grease, and the tax on insurance 
premiums. These taxes produced 1,897,- 
000 pesos in the first 6 months of 1940. 
(American Embassy, Bogota, October 25, 
1940.) 

Department of Cundinamarca’s Loan 
Authorization Increased—An increase 
of 500,000 pesos in the authorization 
granted in December 1939 for a 1,500,000- 
peso internal bond issue by the Depart- 
ment of Cundinamarca was approved by 
Executive Resolution of October 11, con- 
tained in the Diario Oficial of October 
16, 1940. The additional funds are for 
highway construction and the funding of 
certain unspecified obligations. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Bogota, October 25, 1940.) 

External Debt of Department of 
Tolima.—The Supreme Court, on Octo- 
ber 14, handed down an important de- 
cision affecting the foreign obligations of 
the Departments and municipalities. 
The Department of Tolima is ordered to 
pay service charges on its foreign dollar 
obligations from December 1931 to April 
1938, such payments to be made through 
the deposit of pesos in the Banco de 
Bogota. Press reports indicate that the 
Department will ask the Supreme Court 
for a review of the case. 

The Department received authorization 
to borrow 300,000 pesos for road con- 
struction by Executive resolution of 
October 11, contained in the Diario 
Oficial of October 16, 1940. The loan 
may be made for a period of up to 5 
years at an interest rate of up to 8 per- 
cent per annum. (American Embassy, 
Bogota, October 18, 1940.) ([NoTE— 
Spanish text of article in El Siglo regard- 
ing this decision available for loan.] 

Authorizetion for Short-Term Ad- 
vances for City of Medellin—Executive 
Resolution of December 13, 1938, author- 
ized the Municipality of Medellin to issue 
internal bonds up to an amount of 
2,000,000 pesos, of which 1,000,000 pesos 
were actually floated. As the munici- 
pality wished to obtain short-term ad- 
vances rather than attempt to float the 
internal bonds, Executive resolution of 
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October 18, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of October 23, 1940. grants this per- 
mission and cancels the previous 
authorization. 

The municipality may borrow up to 
1,000,000 pesos from banks or industrial 
enterprises for periods up to 2 years at 
an interest rate of up to 6 percent. Fifty 
percent of the net income from the elec- 
tric and water companies may be given 
as security. 

Funds obtained in this manner are to 
be used only for the electric company, 
waterworks, slaughterhouse, public mar- 
ket, crematory, and chemical plant. 
(American Embassy, Bogota, October 25, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copra: Conditional Duty Reduction 
Extended for 1 Year.——A quantity of 10 
million kilograms of copra will be admit- 
ted into Colombia at the reduced rate of 
0.03 peso per gross kilogram during the 
12-month period from May 1, 1940, to 
April 30, 1941, under provisions of Co- 
lombian executive resolution No. 1138, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 20. The reduced duty is accorded 
only to copra imported by manufacturers 
of vegetable lard under contractual ar- 
rangements with the Colombian Govern- 
ment. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Bogota, October 5, 1940.) 


[See ComMeERcE Reports of April 8 and Au- 
gust 5, 1939, for prior announcements re- 
garding the conditional reduction of import 
duty on copra.] 


o es 
Dominican 
@ 
Republic 
Economic Conditions 

Continued reduction in business activ- 
ity is indicated by information supplied 
by business houses—though statistics are 
not yet available on October exports and 
imports. Smaller export volume and 
lower export prices have resulted in a 
shortage of cash and a tightening of 
credit. Cash capital resources within the 
country are not great, and the majority 
of businesses normally operate on a nar- 
row margin. Reduced export trade has 
consequently restricted imports to a nar- 
rower field of essential consumer goods. 
Alleviation of this situation depends 
largely upon world events and the re- 
sumption of conditions favorable to the 
disposal of the principal agriculture 
crops—sugar, cacao, coffee, tobacco. The 
marketing of accumulated stocks of these 
commodities is the most serious problem 
at present. While portions of this year’s 
coffee and cacao crops have found an out- 
let in the United States, the price has 
been comparatively low. Tobacco, how- 
ever, has not moved, and stocks now on 

hand are unusually large. 


Growing Dependence on U.S. for Imports 


Dominican import statistics up to the 
end of May reveal the degree to which 
trade with Germany has been cut off. 
They also show the greater dependence 
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on the United States, Canada, and Neth- 
erlands West Indies which this has occa- 
sioned: 


Country of origin: May 1939 May 1940 





United States______ $522,133 $625,168 
EE 92, 319 2, 138 
init iianrenn 98, 413 82, 795 
ae 32, 250 28, 686 
United Kingdom__-_ 53, 183 57, 532 
See 16, 470 3,615 
| TE 13, 710 11, 781 
British India______ 48, 808 18, 222 
ea See 12, 535 28, 116 
Netherlands West 
a 34, 779 52, 341 
,\ eee 103, 113 41, 106 
a 1,027,713 951,500 


Exports Slump Severely 


Total exports for June 1940 amounted 
to 51,842,107 kilograms valued at $1,621,- 
381, compared with 86,078,822 kilograms 
valued at $2,460,801 for June 1939. May 
exports totaled 63,170,890 kilograms val- 
ued at $1,775,073. Both by volume and 
by value, the progressive decline of ex- 
ports is shown by these figures. It will 
be noted, however, that values have de- 
clined more sharply than volume of ex- 
ports, indicating the lower prices ob- 
tained by the main export items this year 
as compared with last year: 


Dominican Exports, June 1939 and 1940 





June 1939 











June 1940 
Commod-|___ IRE SS ee ae 
ity | | 
| Kilograms | Dollars | Kilograms | Dollars 
| 
Sugar_._..| 55, 625, 761 |1, 699,709 | 36,047, 702 |1, 135, 729 
Cacao.....| 4,745, 819 324, 635 3,431,091 | 214, 352 
Coffee _ _ _- | 1,631,446 | 198, 268 692,036 | 58, 242 
Bananas__| 1,208,100 | 12,624 1,112,075 | 12,527 
Molasses__| 15, 620, 806 45,205 | 7,586,943 | 13,689 
Tobacco 194, 831 A) |. 

Starch .__- 236,993 | 10,199 662, 411 56, 453 
Gold__._- 22) 19,691 20! 17,401 
| 
Sugar—Cacao—Coffee 


Uncertainty prevails in the sugar in- 
dustry, primarily because of war condi- 
tions. England has always been the best 
customer for Dominican sugar, but so far 
this year no contracts have been reported 
as signed for sugar deliveries after the 
beginning of the grinding season next 
January. Current reports, however, in- 
dicate that planting is about normal 
despite the market uncertainty. 

Not more than 8 to 10 percent of the 
approximately 21,000-metric-ton cacao 
crop remains unshipped, according to 
estimates. Most of this cacao is being 
held by buyers who are watching the 
New York market for an improvement 
from the relatively low prices that have 
prevailed this year in the United States. 
Local producers are said to have sold 
their cacao as it became ready during the 
past main crop season at prices averag- 
ing from $2.65 to $2.90 per 100 pounds. 
The heavy rains of the past few weeks 
may affect the coming midcrop which 
should be harvested in November. 
Growers report excellent prospects for a 
heavy midcrop if growing conditions con- 
tinue favorable. 

Little hope is entertained for substan- 
tial returns from the coming coffee crop. 
Producers are pessimistic in consequence 
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of the disheartening experience with the 
last crop, part of which remained un- 
picked because of low prices. 


Tobacco Outlook Clouded—Yucca’s Im- 
portance Mounts 


The Spanish market is regarded as 
practically the only hope for the dis- 
posal of the estimated 5,000 metric tons 
of tobacco of the past crop now in the 
country. Under current conditions, even 
that market does not offer too hopeful 
an outlet. 

In the central agricultural district of 
the country, the growing of yucca is as- 
suming increasing importance, since such 
crops as cacao, tobacco, and coffee fail 
to sustain the small producers. The 
market for the starch produced from the 
yucca is the United States, which now Ob- 
tains its chief supplies from Java and 
other distant sources in the Far East. 
The jeopardizing of these sources would 
favor this relatively new cash product of 
the Dominican Republic. (American 
Consulate, Ciudad Trujillo, October 26, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Authorization for $5,000,000 Credit.— 
The Executive Power is authorized to 
negotiate a credit of up to $5,000,000, with 
interest no greater than 4 percent, the 
proceeds to be applied to public works 
(Gaceta Oficial of August 30, 1940). 
(American Legation, Cuidad Trujillo, Oc- 
tober 18, 1940.) 

Collections —Customs collections in 
September 1940 were $189,000, compared 
with $208,000 in September 1939. In- 
ternal revenues collected by the Customs 
Receivership were $240,000, compared 
with $208,000 in September 1939. 
(American Consulate, Ciudad Trujillo, 
October 26, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Consular Fee Assessed for 
Consular Services Rendered After Hours 
or on Holidays.—An additional consular 
fee of from $2 to $5 will be collected by 
Dominican consuls for the legalization 
of consular invoices and bills of lading 
after regular office hours or on holidays, 
under provision of Dominican congres- 
sional decree No. 339, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of October 5, 1940. For 
other consular services rendered during 
extraordinary hours, Dominican consuls 
will collect a surcharge of 100 percent of 
the ordinary consular fees. 

[The regular Dominican consular fees for 
the legalization of consular invoices are 3 
percent of the f.o0.b. value of the goods, port 
of export, and $2 for bills of lading, both of 


which are collected at the Dominican cus- 
tomhouse of entry.| 


Ecuador 
Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Ecuador during 
October remained unchanged. The ex- 
change quota for new imports was 
slightly increased. Stocks of merchan- 
dise continue normal, excepting certain 
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raw products and construction iron for 
local industry. The Japanese cotton- 
textile market is overstocked, and im- 
ports have stopped. 

The agricultural situation is fair. 
Prices were generally stable. The coffee 
crop is good, and the cacao situation is 
improving. 'Total deliveries of cacao to 
Guayaquil from January 1 to October 15, 
1940, amounted to 165,797 quintals of 
101.4 pounds, compared with 257,992 
quintals in the corresponding period last 
year. Exports of tagua have suffered by 
the loss of the German and Italian mar- 
kets and a decline in Japanese demand. 
Sugar production is above 1939, and cot- 
ton and kapok crops are satisfactory. 

Government revenues from January 1 
to October 14 were 85,033,005 sucres. 
Expenditures are believed slightly above 
receipts. American financial advisers 
continued to confer with the Central 
Bank and the Government. 

Internal credits continued easy, and 
domestic collections were normal. For- 
eign collections on new imports, subject 
to the exchange control, are being paid 
promptly. (Based on a report from the 
American Consulate General, Guayaquil, 
October 24, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Congress Decrees Control of Imports to 
be Made Through Exchange Control.— 
The regulation of imports is to be effected 
through the exchange control system, ac- 
cording to a congressional decree of Oc- 
tober 10, published in the Ecuadoran 
press. The decree approves the action 
already taken by the Executive in estab- 
lishing exchange control and authorizes 
him to issue such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the present decree. 

The preamble to the new decree states 
that the existing system of exchange con- 
trol “has effectively contributed to the 
improvement of the economy of the coun- 
try, strengthening the reserves of the 
Central Bank of Ecuador and attempting 
to create a normal state in the balance 
of payments.” The existing exchange 
control system, however, “requires vari- 
ous reforms in order to adapt it to pres- 
ent conditions and in accordance with 
experience gained during the time it has 
been in force.” This is understood to re- 
fer to certain defects in the present ex- 
change regulations. To eliminate these 
defects, specific authorization to change 
the regulations had to be obtained from 
Congress. The new legislation grants the 
Executive the desired authority. 

In practice this control has already 
been exercised by the Exchange Control 
Commission through the requirement 
that an “authorization for exchange” be 
obtained for all shipments to Ecuador. 

New regulations revising those now in 
force are being drafted, it is understood. 
(Based on report from American Lega- 
tion, Quito, October 14, 1940.) 

Proposed Loans for Waterworks.-A 
law approved by Congress and now before 
the President authorizes the Water Sup- 
ply Board of Guayaquil to contract a 
loan, for waterworks, up to 30,000,000 
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sucres, the Municipality of Quito a loan 
up to 20,000,000, and additional loans for 
supplying water for the cantons in the 
Provinces of Guayas and Pichincha, re- 
spectively, up to 5,000,000 sucres each. 
The Provincial capitals are likewise per- 
mitted to contract loans up to 2,000,000 
sucres each. 

New taxes, to become effective January 
1, 1941, to finance these projects, are pro- 
vided for in the law. The principal tax 
burden will fall on imported products. 
(American Legation, Quito, October 22, 


1940.) 
Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Abolition of Public Debt Commission. — 
Successful conclusion of negotiations 
undertaken 2 years ago for abolition of 
the Public Debt Commission has been 
announced by the Egyptian Government. 
A convention covering the subject was 
concluded with Great Britain on July 17, 
and an identical one with France on 
August 3; the former has already been 
ratified by the Egyptian Parliament, and 
ratification of the latter is expected in 
the near future. Both conventions are 
effective on the date of signature. It is 
held that the agreement reached did not 
necessitate the acceptance of the Italian 
Government, since Egypt broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Italy as soon as the 
latter declared war against Great Britain 
on June 10, 1940. 

Since 1876 Egyptian finances have 
been partially controlled by the Public 
Debt Commission, consisting originally 
of one representative each of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and Austria, to which 
were added in 1885 Germany and Russia. 
The last three named countries have not, 
however, been represented since the 1914 
World War. 

The Public Debt Commission, under 
an agreement made in 1904, ceased to 
participate in the general administration 
of Egyptian finance, and its functions 
were strictly limited to receiving assigned 
revenues on behalf of bondholders and 
ensuring the bond service. 

Under the terms of the convention the 
Egyptian Government will assume, as a 
first charge on its general resources, and 
in the following order, the service, includ- 
ing interest and redemption, on the 
Guaranteed Loan, the Preference Debt, 
and the Unified Debt. The Egyptian 
Government engages to take no action 
that would prejudice the maintenance of 
this priority. 

According to article 9 of the conven- 
tion, the transfer to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment of the Reserve Funds of 
£E1,800,000, of the permanent cash-in- 
hand balance of £E500,000, and of the 
£E650,000 representing the permanent 
increase in the cash-in-hand balance, as 
well as all other funds deposited with the 
Commission, will take place on the date 
of the coming into force of the conven- 
tion. On that date the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment will accept responsibility for all 
the liabilities of the Commission. 
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The loans hitherto under the charge of 
the Commission originally totaled close 
to £100,000,000 sterling and were all 
floated in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The amount outstand- 
ing on April 30, 1939, was £87,762,726, of 
which £1,878,286 (Guaranteed Loan) 
was at 3 percent interest, £30,633,980 
(Preference Debt) at 342 percent, and 
£55,250,460 at 4 percent. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Cairo, August 24, 


| El Salvador 
Economic Conditions 


Business lagged in October, both re- 
tail and wholesale buying being limited 
to necessities and stock replacements. 
Collections in the interior have been re- 
tarded, and foreign collections, except 
from about a score of large commercial 
firms, are slowing down. 

The unfavorable situation derives en- 
tirely from the condition of the coffee 
market. Ninety percent of Salvadoran 
exports consist of this one product. 
With the European market, which nor- 
mally absorbs 35 percent of the crop, 
closed, and with prices scarcely equal to 
production costs, the coffee outlook is 
dark. The Government, in an effort to 
assist, recently adopted a stop-gap 
measure providing that a quota, to be 
prorated among growers and exporters, 
of a little over 15 percent of the new 
crop may be shipped abroad exempt 
from the usual export tax. For any defi- 
nite improvement, however, Salvadoran 
agriculturists and businessmen look to 
acceptation by the Latin American cof- 
fee-growing countries and the United 
States of the quota system proposed by 
the former. 

A slight temporary upturn in business 
activity may be looked for within the 
next 3 months, regardless of market con- 
ditions, when the new crop is picked and 
the coffee-processing plants are in oper- 
ation. Circulation of money will be ac- 
celerated for a brief period, and there 
may be a slight increase in foreign or- 
ders, inasmuch as many merchants who 
have delayed stock-replacement orders 
believe that prices are lower and deliver- 
ies surer now than they are likely to be 
later. 

The forthcoming foodstuffs harvest is 
expected to be average in volume, and 
prices of basic food staples, especially 
corn and beans, have risen. 

Government and private construction 
continues at a good pace. The number 
of small homes being built is particularly 
noteworthy; small capitalists apparently 
feel that this is the best type of invest- 
ment under present conditions. The 
Government’s road-building program is 
progressing. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, San Salvador, October 24, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Collections First 9 Months.— 
Customs collections for the first 9 months 
of 1940 totaled $3,313,000, compared with 
$3,882,000 in the corresponding period of 
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1939, according to the Fiscal Representa- 
tive of the Foreign Loan. (American Le- 
gation, San Salvador, October 18, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Sanitary Cotton Articles and 
Aluminum Manufactures: Import Duties 
Substantially Reduced.—The rates of im- 
port duty have been substantially reduced 
on various sanitary cotton articles, and 
on numerous manufactured articles of 
aluminum, by legislative decree No. 61, 
effective 8 days after promulgation in the 
Diario Oficial of October 4, 1940. 

The new rates of import duty, in United 
States dollars per 100 gross kilograms, are 
as follows (old rates in parentheses): 
Sterilized absorbent cotton, medically 
treated or not, 15 (43.30); wood fibers 
prepared as absorbent material, such as 
“Kotex” cotton and other similar prod- 
ucts, in layers or rolls, 15 (43.30); plain 
or medicinal gauze, 15 (68) ; bandages for 
healing, 15 (68); sanitary napkins and 
vaginal tampons, plain or medicinal, 15 
(68). 

New tariff classifications are established 
for the following products, not hereto- 
fore specified: Metalwork for doors, win- 
dows, and decoration of buildings, made 
principally of aluminum, with or without 
parts of other ordinary materials, 50 
(117); doors, windows, window blinds, 
and venetian blinds, made principally of 
aluminum, with or without the corre- 
sponding accessories; aluminum frames 
for the same (products) and aluminum 
moldings for furniture and buildings, 20 
(117); and aluminum furniture, with or 
without parts of ordinary materials, 26.80 
(117). (American Legation, San Salva- 
dor, October 10, 1940.) 

Coffee: Provisional Quota for Exports 
to United States Established—A provi- 
sional quota has been fixed for exports 
of coffee of the 1940-41 crop to the United 
States, amounting to 140,000 bags of 69 
kilograms each (the equivalent of 161,000 
Brazilian bags of 60 kilograms each), by 
a Salvadoran presidential decree, effec- 
tive upon promulgation in the Diario 
Oficial of October 8. The decree creates 
a commission to administer the quota 
provisions. The provisional quota will be 
suspended when the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment announces that an agreement has 
been reached establishing quotas for 
shipments of coffee to the United States. 

The decree further provides that the 
President will request the Congress to 
pass legislation exempting exports of 
coffee under quota from the regular ex- 
port duty and other charges that may be 
imposed under the quota system. (Amer- 
ican Legation, San Salvador, October 9, 
1940.) 

[The Salvadoran export duty on clean 
coffee is $0.95 United States currency 
per 100 gross kilograms.] 

Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Modus Vivendi With United Kingdom 
Prolonged for 1 Year—The commercial 
modus vivendi between El] Salvador and 
the United Kingdom providing for re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation customs 
treatment has been renewed for a term 
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of 1 year beginning December 15, 1940, 
according to the Board of Trade Journal 
of October 10, 1940. 

[For previous extension of modus vivendi 
between El Salvador and the United King- 
dom, see COMMERCE Reports of May 27, 1939. 
The provisions have been kept in effect by 
successive extensions since September 15, 


—_—-— 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Capital-Levy Exemption For 
American Citizens.—Foreigners were not 
exempted from tax under the provision 
of the capital-levy law, but the Foreign 
Office stated informally that it had de- 
cided that Swedish citizens were clearly 
exempt under the Finnish-Swedish 
Treaty of Commerce of December 14, 
1927, and therefore American citizens 
would be exempt because of most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment granted in the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Consular Rights between the United 
States and Finland of February 13, 1934. 
It was also stated that a bill would be in- 
troduced in the Diet exempting citizens 
of all countries having most-favored- 
nation treaties, but, since the law could 
not be passed immediately, foreign citi- 
zens were requested to make the decla- 
rations required by law before October 
15, 1940. Article 3 of the commercial 
treaty between Finland and Sweden, 
which is the basis of the exemption of 
Swedish citizens, provides, in part, as 
follows: 

Nationals of each of the contracting 
parties shall be exempt in the territory 
of the other from all forced national 
loans or other compulsory levies as well 
as from all other contributions, of what- 
ever kind, which may be exacted for war 
purposes, or in exceptional circum- 
stances. The United States treaty with 
Finland contains no such specific ex- 
emption. The Finnish press reported 
that on October 11, 1940, a bill exempt- 
ing foreigners from the capital levy was 
introduced in the Diet because of “an 
existing discrepancy between Finland’s 
agreements with foreign powers and the 
capital-levy act in which no distinction 
was made between Finnish and foreign 
taxpayers.” (American Legation, Hel- 
sinki, October 14, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Railway Traffic Be- 
tween Finland and U.S. S. R. Planned.— 
An agreement was signed in Moscow 
September 6 providing for direct passen- 
ger and freight traffic between the U. S. 
S. R. and Finland, transit traffic between 
the U. S. S. R. and Sweden over Finland, 
and rail communications between the 
U. S. S. R. and its leased naval base at 
Hango. Although the agreement pro- 
vided that it should take effect not later 
than December 6, the provisions of the 
accord will reportedly be placed into ef- 
fect very shortly. One obstacle to inter- 
change between the two countries is a 
provision of the agreement requiring the 
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reloading of all freight cars at the fron- 
tier except in highly exceptional cases, 
The Finnish frontier stations will be 
Parikkala and Vainikkala, while the op- 
posite U. S. S. R. stations will be Syvaaro 
and Nurmi. Direct passenger tickets 
may be purchased in Helsinki and Abo to 
Viipuri, Leningrad, and Moscow. 
Freight and passenger fares must be paid 
in Finland to the frontier according to 
the Finnish tariff and thence according 
to the Russian tariff and vice versa. A 
daily direct sleeping-car service will be 
arranged between Helsinki and Lenin- 
grad. (American Legation, Helsinki, 
September 23, 1940.) 

Passenger Fares and Freight Rates In- 
creased.—Passenger fares and freight 
rates on the Finnish State Railways were 
to be increased by 10 percent from Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. (American Legation, Hel- 
sinki, September 25, 1940.) 

Construction on Kemijarvi-Salla Rail- 
way Progressing.—Construction on the 
Kemijarvi-Salla railway, 86.5 kilometers, 


to connect Finnish and U. S. S. R. sys- . 


tems in the north is proceeding at full 
speed. Nevertheless, the railway admin- 
istration has encountered difficulties in 
securing rail and bridge-building steel 
for the new line, despite the promise of 
the U. S. S. R. to supply such steel. 
(American Legation, September 3, 1940.) 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transit Permits Required for Certain 
Swiss Commodities —The submission of 
transit permits, which are issued by the 
German Legation at Bern, has been re- 
quired at the Franco-Swiss frontier by 
French customs offices since some time 
between October 9 and October 12, for 
certain Swiss exports to third countries 
moving through unoccupied France. 
(American Legation at Bern, October 23, 
1940.) 

[For announcement of similar regulations 
for transit of Swiss exports across Italy and 


Germany, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 5, 1940.] 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Autonomy To Be Granted— 
Authority to Negotiate With Foreign 
Countries—Tariff Preferences to French 
Goods To Be Curtailed.—A large degree of 
customs autonomy is to be granted to 
French Indochina, effective January 1, 
1941, by a French law published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 25, 1940, ac- 
cording to a cablegram of October 26 
from the American Embassy, Vichy, 
France. Under the new regime, the 
Indochinese Government is given au- 
thority to negotiate with foreign coun- 
tries for reciprocal moderation of trade 
barriers, and the existing preferential 
treatment of French and French colonial 
products may be considerably reduced in 
French Indochina, and vice versa. Here- 
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tofore, Indochina had been classed as an 
assimilated colony, with free trade be- 
tween it and France and most other 
French possessions; and the import 
duties, quotas, and trade relations of 
Indochina with other areas had, for the 
most part, been determined from Paris, 
and primarily in the interest of French 
producers. 

The conditions prescribed for the func- 
tioning of the new customs regime are as 
follows: 

Decrees issued annually, on the pro- 
posal of the Governor General of Indo- 
china, and subject to the approval of the 
French Ministries, will fix: (a) Lists of 
specified goods originating in France and 
other French areas to be admitted duty- 
free into Indochina (formerly, all 
goods from these areas were duty-free) ; 
and (b) lists of products “originating in 
each foreign country to be admitted 
duty-free into Indochina in exchange for 
similar advantages extended by the same 
foreign countries to Indochinese prod- 
ucts.” (Hitherto, “foreign” products 
have usually not been duty-free in Indo- 


china unless they were admitted free into 


France.) 

The Government Council of Indochina 
will have the authority to fix, subject to 
the approval of designated French Min- 
istries: 

(a) General and minimum import 
duties on goods imported into Indochina 
from all foreign sources, including France 
and its possessions, with reductions in 
such duties authorized on a quid pro quo 
basis. (Hitherto, French and colonial 
goods entered free, and the duties on 
other goods were for the most part the 
same as in France, with no local author- 
ity to change them without French ap- 
proval, while special rates approved by 
the French Government applied to an ex- 
tensive list of foreign goods) ; 

(b) Annual import quotas for goods 
entering Indochina from all foreign 
sources, including France and its pos- 
sessions. (Previously, these quotas have 
been fixed in France, and have not ap- 
plied to goods of French or French 
colonial origin) ; and 

(c) Export duties and _ prohibitions, 
with the added provision that, in “serious 
emergencies,” the Governor General may 
establish temporary export prohibitions 
on his own responsibility. 

The Governor General of Indochina is 
also empowered to exempt goods of spe- 
cified origins, arriving in Indochina by 
specified routes, from the customs re- 
quirement of documentary proof of direct 
shipment in order to benefit by existing 
duty exemptions or reductions. 

Automobiles and Fine Brandy: Import 
Restrictions Reestablished.—Import quota 
restrictions on foreign automobiles and 
the special import license requirement on 
fine brandy in French Indochina have 
been restored, according to a notice pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Indochina for August 28. These restric- 
tions had been temporarily suspended 
Since August 14, 1940. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Germany 
Economic Conditions 

German war industries during August 
continued to operate at full capacity. 
Certain shifts in production were ef- 
fected, in harmony with the present 
phase of the war, now confined to air 
and sea rather than land. Some dismis- 
sals of mobilized soldiers, though not 
large, have been made, as well as of 
workers on land fortifications. Their re- 
lease permitted the resumption, on a 
moderate scale, of residential construc- 
tion in the larger cities which was left 
unfinished at the outbreak of war. The 
conscription of female workers contin- 
ued. The aviation industry is understood 
to have absorbed the greater portion. 

Industrial production did not differ 
materially from the output shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of war. Workers em- 
ployed in industry are still 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 below the peacetime total, not- 
withstanding the mobilization of 1,000,- 
000 old men and young boys previously 
not employed and several hundred thou- 
sand war prisoners. This deficiency was 
offset by longer working hours and by 
rationalization of production methods. 

Labor will be further relieved when 
war prisoners and civilian workers from 
occupied territories now engaged in har- 
vesting become available for industry. 
About 175,000 war prisoners will be used 
on construction—approximately 1,000,- 
000 workers were employed in August in 
the building trades. French and other 
war prisoners were used at the beginning 
of September on the superauto highways, 
work on which was curtailed at the be- 
ginning of the war. 


Consumer-Goods Industries Experience 
Cuts 


The high production level, approaching 
that of August 1939, still serves war pur- 
poses. It is impossible to estimate at 
what rate the various consumer-goods 
industries were operating at the end of 
the first year of the war, particularly in 
comparison with peacetime capacity. 
The morgarine industry, which sus- 
pended production completely during the 
summer, resumed work in September. 
Only 31 factories, however, out of 181 
will be operated during the winter, so as 
to stretch the stocks of raw materials 
from overseas. Margarine wholesalers 
will be reduced from 13,000 to 3,000. 
Production of tin containers has been re- 
duced owing to tin-plate shortage, and 
such containers are to be replaced by 
glass. Similar reductions took place in 
other consumer-goods industries. 


Benefits Derived from Steel Output in 
Occupied Areas 


The Reich now controls the principal 
centers of western European steel indus- 
tries, with the result that the country 
has at its disposal a steel capacity of 
41,000,000 metric tons—twice as great as 
that of the old Reich. Capacity of the 
plants in the new Reich, including Lux- 
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emburg and Alsace-Lorraine, now incor- 
porated into Greater Germany, is placed 
at 32,260,000 tons. The future capacity 
of the Goering Steel Works is not in- 
cluded; if added, this would bring the 
total to about 36,000,000 tons. The ca- 
pacity of Belgium and northern France 
now occupied by Germany is around 
9,000,000 tons. If wartime expansion is 
taken into consideration, the aggregate 
would be 45,000,000 tons or higher. 


Clothing Ration Continued—Textile 
Materials Acquired 


Clothing rations will be maintained 
during the second year of the war, with 
the point system of 150 instead of 100. 
Although the points have been increased, 
the evaluation adopted makes it practi- 
cally identical. Consumers during the 
past year, according to the press, used 
only about two-thirds of their allowance. 
The conservative character of the spend- 
ing was due, first, to those who were too 
poor to buy and, second, to those who 
postponed purchases to the last months. 

Increased domestic production of 
rayon, staple fiber, and goods from So- 
viet cotton may now be seen on the mar- 
ket. Furthermore, the sharp increase of 
cotton-goods production, according to 
the press, was due to the abundant war 
stocks of textile materials which the oc- 
cupied countries had accumulated. 


in Old Reich Slightly 
Smaller 


Grain Crop 


Official estimate of the grain crop is 
24,600,000 metric tons, exclusive of the 
Protectorate and the Government-Gen- 
eral of Poland, as compared with 26,430,- 
000 in 1939, or a decrease of 10 percent. 
The drop is only 2 percent when com- 
pared with the 25,100,000 average for 
1934-38. The crop in Danzig and Polish 
districts is 3,500,000 tons, but any sur- 
plus, according to the Reich, will be at 
its disposal. 

August weather was unfavorable for 
harvesting, but the greater portion of the 
crops was brought in on time. The po- 
tato yield will be about 60,000,000 tons— 
second best on record. Other root crops, 
especially sugar beets, are reported to be 
very favorable. 


Million Prisoners Working on Land 


The employment of more than 1,000,- 
000 war prisoners and workers from oc- 
cupied territories is responsible for the 
relatively high level of wartime agricul- 
tural production. It contrasts sharply 
with the decline of crops and lack of 
fertilizers during 1914-18. 

The satisfactory production level, cou- 
pled with large stocks that were accumu- 
lated in preparation for the war and the 
surpluses since the war, is claimed offi- 
cially to permit the maintenance of the 
same basic food rations during the sec- 
ond year. 


Bread-Grain Stocks Up 


Carry-over bread grain at the begin- 
ning of the new crop in August 1940 was 
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about 6,200,000 tons, to which must be 
added 150,000 tons held by bakers. 
These stocks are claimed to be larger 
than last year. Feed-grain stocks are 
thought to be much less than bread 
grains, but the situation may be relieved 
by the large root crop already referred 
to, by supplies from Soviet Russia and 
the Balkans. Available supplies of but- 
ter, meat, and eggs are claimed officially 
to be larger than a year ago. 

The summer brought certain allevia- 
tions by additional rations of butter, 
cheese, and eggs, as well as ample fresh 
vegetables which were the only nonra- 
tioned products of importance. After 
this temporary summer plethora, the 
transition to smaller winter supplies will 
cause some readjustments. The officially 
admitted failure of the apple crop, to- 
gether with the absence of tropical fruits, 
will reduce the adequate vitamins to a 
lesser extent than last winter. 


Expected Supplies Not Fully 
Materializing 


The occupation of the greater part of 
western Europe aroused hopes among the 
populace that privations were over and 
that ample supplies would flow into Ger- 
many. These hopes in the main proved 
unfounded, since the food situation in 
most of these countries appears to be 
more precarious than in the Reich. 
Butter, bacon, meat, and cheese from the 
Netherlands and Denmark which were 
received during the summer will probably 
be curtailed. The slaughtering of live- 
stock and fowl, owing to feed shortage, 
will produce more fats and meats, but 
less butter, milk, and cheese. 

August wholesale prices were confined 
to minor seasonal readjustments. The 
index advanced from 110.7 in July to 
110.8 (1913=100). The index for agri- 
cultural products receded from 112.3 to 
112.0, while raw material rose from 98.3 
to 98.5. The manufactured-goods index 
increased from 130.0 to 130.6, owing to 
the upward trend for textiles. 


First War Year Brings Only 342% Price 
Rise 

Price levels rose by 3.5 percent during 
the first year of the war. This relative 
stability, despite acute shortage, was 
made possible by strict price control 
which began in 1936. The proverbial dis- 
cipline of the German people, strength- 
ened by 7 years of Nazi power, contrib- 
uted further toward this achievement. 
This same discipline was important for 
war financing, since it prevented surplus 
purchasing power being absorbed by 
higher prices and made it available, 
directly or indirectly, for the Reich’s 
borrowing. 

The cost-of-living index during the 
first war year was characterized by the 
same stability as the general commodity 
index. It rose from 127.3 in August 1939 
to 133.1 in August 1940, or by 4.6 percent. 


Signs of Reichsbank Strain Discernible 


The easy money market continued to 
facilitate borrowing, yet the Reichsbank 
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showed signs of considerable strain dur- 


ing August. On August 31, note circu- 
lation reached a wartime high of 13,000,- 
000,000 marks, or 276,845,000 marks 
higher than July. The bill portfolio, 
which in July was unusually stable, in- 
creased from 12,613,054,000 on July 31 
to 12,890,778.000 marks on August 31, or 
by 277,724,000 marks. Miscellaneous 
assets registered only a small advance 
from 1,814,364,000 to 1,851,426,000, or by 
37,062,000 marks. 

The bond market was firm and per- 
mitted the Reichsbank to reduce eligible 
securities to a new wartime low of 55,- 
882,000 marks, against 114,227,000 marks 
at the end of July. Call deposits de- 
clined in August to 1,607,597,000 marks 
on August 31, or by 12,839,000 marks. 

Private discount rates were reduced to 
2% percent on August 16, or by one- 
eighth of 1 percent. It was not followed 
by the lowering of the Reichsbank rate, 
which had not been changed since April 
19, 1940, when it was reduced from 4 to 
342 percent. 


Floating of Treasury Notes, Industrial 
Bonds 


A new series of 4 percent Treasury 
notes were floated, with the nominal 
rate the same as the previous issues. 
The time, however, was extended from 
10 to 20 years, but the price remained 
unchanged at 99.75. 

The Stickstoffwerke Ostmark in Linz, 
Austria, floated 4 percent industrial 
bonds in the amount of 25,000,000 marks. 
The exceptionally favorable terms were 
due to a guaranty by the I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. 


Stock Index Up Sharply—Bond Market 
Firm 


The stock market was stimulated by 
lower interest rates and the expectation 
that the Loan Stock Law, providing for 
the compulsory investment in public 
bonds of dividends exceeding 6 percent 
(in some cases 8 percent), will not be 
renewed after its expiration next 
December. 

The stock index rose from 122.9 
(monthly average) in July to 126.3 in 
August—the greatest gain in a single 
month since the outbreak of war. The 
bond market was firm, advancing from 
100.8 to 100.9. 


Exchange and Finance 


Higher Tax Receipts in Second Quarter 
of 1940-41—Total tax receipts of the 
Reich during the second quarter of the 
1940-41 fiscal year (July-September 
1940) amounted RM7,351,000,000, com- 
pared with RM6,067,000,000 in the April- 
June quarter and RM6,179,000,000 in the 
second quarter of 1939-40. The increase 
in receipts for the second quarter of 
1940-41 over the first quarter is consider- 
ably greater than the corresponding in- 
crease in the 2 preceding fiscal years and 
is probably explainable mainly by the 
addition of Polish areas to the Reich tax 
system and by the wartime tax increases. 
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From the figures now at hand and a 
comparison with the quarterly distribu- 
tion of tax revenues in previous years it 
seems likely that total receipts will reach 
RM27,000,000,000 for the 1940-41 fiscal 
year. Receipts for the second quarter 
and for the first half of 1939-40 and 
1940-41, in millions of reichsmarks: 


Reich’s Tar Revenues 





July- | July- Apr.- | Apr.- 








Items | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
1939 1940 | 1939 1940 
| 
Property, income | | 
and turn-over | | 
a a | 4,732 | 5,982 8,741 | 10,878 
Consumption taxes | | 
and customs. _-.- 1,447 | 1,369 2, 659 2, 540 
Total..........| 6,179 | 7,351 | 11,400 | 13, 418 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Boric Acid, Borax, and Synthetic Alu- 
mina: Import Duty Exemption Author- 
ized.—The German Minister of Finance 
is authorized to grant exemption from 
import duty for crude boric acid, crude 
borax, and synthetic alumina imported 
for the synthesis of corundum, up to 
March 31, 1941, inclusive, by a decree 
dated September 20, 1940, published 
September 21 in the Reichsgesetzblatt, 
Part I, and effective October 1. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Berlin, September 24, 
1940.) 

{The general duty rate for crude boric 
acid and crude borax is 5 reichsmarks per 


100 kilograms and for synthetic alumina 4 
reichsmarks per 100 kilograms. } 


Transport and Communication 


Germans Fix Air Rates to Iberian 
Points.—Ticket rates for the recently 
established direct air service between 
Berlin and Lisbon are: Berlin to Barce- 
lona $82 (U. S.), to Madrid $108, and to 
Lisbon $136. From Stuttgart to the 
places named, the fare is $28 less. For 
round trips a reduction of 20 percent is 
granted on the return fare. Excess bag- 
gage charges per kilogram are 62 cents 
from Berlin to Barcelona, 82 cents to 
Madrid, $1.02 to Lisbon—from Stuttgart, 
22 cents less. (German Railway News.) 

Lufthansa Traffic Shows Big Drop— 
A comparison of traffic carried by the 
German air line, Deutsche Lufthansa 
A. G., Berlin, during the month of June, 
1939 and 1940, follows: 


1939 1940 
Miles flown---------- 1,397,529 242,346 
Paying passengers- --- 43,300 8,250 


Paid passenger-miles_ 10,748,542 2,709,304 
Mail pounds carried_._ 2,133,640 255,797 
Mail ton-miles__-_-___- 253,947 37,148 
Paid baggage pounds-_ 135,004 20,817 
Paid baggage ton- 

SL 19,899 13,585 
Express pounds----_-_- 303,093 140,777 
Express ton-miles__-_- 38,703 22,041 
(American Embassy, Berlin.) 

Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Grape Sugar, Glucose, and Fruit 


Sugar: Consumption Taz Increased— 
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The consumption tax on grape sugar, 
glucose, and fruit sugar produced in 
Greece, as well as on their sugar-contain- 
ing residues, was increased from 3.50 
drachmas to 7 drachmas per kilogram of 
absolute sugar content, by a decision of 
July 30, published in the Greek Official 
Gazette of August 28, 1940. The in- 
creased rate was made effective from 
August 1, 1940. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Athens, September 
12, 1940.) 

[The above consumption tax of 3.50 


drachmas per kilogram was established by a 
law of October 30, 1939.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Contracts, Law Amend- 
ed.—Requirements previously in force 
with respect to Government contracts 
have been amended by Law No. 2491, 
which greatly lowers certain standards 
followed in the past.’ The change has 
reportedly been brought about by war- 
time complications and the fact that very 
few foreign manufacturers and exporters 
could compete in adjudications for Greek 
Government supplies because of the 
rigidity of the former law. Hardships 
under the law were found particularly 
in inspection requirements, payment, and 
methods of guaranty. Briefly, Law No. 
2491 makes these changes: 

For the duration of the war, Govern- 
ment purchases from abroad may be ef- 
fected without requiring the debtor to 
deposit with his bid a guaranty equal to 
5 percent of the value of the bid. For- 
merly, on awards, the successful bidder 
was required to increase this guaranty 
to 10 percent of the value of the bid. 
This requirement is removed by the new 
law, and increases in the amount of the 
guaranty will now be required in only 
those cases where the Ministers of 
Finance and National Economy, in their 
discretion, deem it advisable. By ap- 
proval of the Ministers of Finance and 
National Economy, supplies to the Gov- 
ernment may be delivered after the ex- 
piration of the time limit set forth in the 
contract, and no penal clauses will be 
applied in these cases. 

Payment of the extra stamp tax, nor- 
mally made when the contract is signee. 
may now be deferred if the bidder as- 
sumes the obl'gation by including a spe- 
cial clause in the contract providing for 
the payment of the stamp tax at the time 
the contract is filled. 

In cases where a successful bidder 
claims that, as a result of a change in 
conditions prevailing at the time the con- 
tract was signed, he is unable to perform 
the obligations created by the contract, 
the Ministers of Finance and National 
Economy, jointly with the Minister for 
whose department the merchandise has 
been ordered, may consider the reasons 
presented by the bidder, and, if full ex- 
ecution of the contract is deemed impera- 
tive, they may revise the following con- 


1The basic laws on Government contract 
requirements were discussed on April 8, 1935), 
in Special Circular No. 508. Loan copies of 
this are available. Requests may be addressed 
to the Division of Commercial Laws. 
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ditions in the contract in accordance with 
suggestions advanced by the bidder: (1) 
Payment may be effected by an irrevo- 
cable letter of credit payable abroad 
against shipping documents; (2) the 
price may be increased to absorb higher 
freight from final] port of shipment to the 
place of delivery, differences in exchange 
rates, and war risks; (3) the mode of de- 
livery may be altered; (4) conditions of 
inspection, quality, and acceptance may 
be modified. 

Foreign bidders and concessionaires 
may deposit letters of guaranty issued by 
reliable foreign banks. The acceptability 
of banks issuing the letters will be speci- 
fied in decisions to be issued by the Su- 
preme Board of Economic Defense. The 
decisions will fix the maximum limits for 
which guaranties may be accepted from 
each bank. Prior to this time only letters 
of guaranty of recognized Greek banks 
have been acceptable. Where contracts 
are awarded to local firms but involve raw 
materials to be imported from abroad, 
advance payment may be effected up to 
one-half of the value of the contract 
against an equal guaranty deposited by 
the concessionaire, or against a lien on 
his real property or factory installations, 
up to the full amount of the contract. 
Previous requirements prohibited ad- 
vance payments. 

The acceptance of a lien on the prop- 
erty of the concessionaire in lieu of the 
guaranty previously required for the 
faithful fulfillment of the contract, is an 
innovation in Greek Government pur- 
chases—introduced to relieve congestion 
caused by contractors being forced to de- 
posit large sums that are needed for the 
normal] conduct of their businesses. In 
certain cases, such as forfeiture, the law 
provides that the lien may be converted 
into a mortgage for double the amount of 
the guaranty otherwise required. 

The new law, it will be observed, effects 
radical changes in Greek Government 
purchas2 procedure that has been fol- 
lowed in the past. In actual practice the 
Government has relaxed the former strict 
requirements for the past several months, 
by reason of the urgent need for many 
foreign-made supplies. The law ratifies 
all such deviations and authorizes the 
competent Ministers to make exceptions 
designed to facilitate the participation of 
foreign firms in Government adjudica- 
tion. (Assistant Commercial Attaché, 
Athens, September 16, 1940.) 


Guatemala 


Commercial Law Digests 


Business Regulation, Retail Stores on 
Farms—The establishment of stores 
(tiendas) on Guatemalan farms situated 
at a distance of less than 15 kilometers 
from the nearest town in which goods 
may be purchased is prohibited by a min- 
isterial resolution signed by the Ministers 
of Agriculture and Finance October 14. 
The owners of stores that are not in- 
cluded in these regulations, by reason of 
being situated at a distance of more than 


15 kilometers from the nearest town, must 
obtain a special license to continue their 
operations. The sale of all classes of in- 
toxicating liquors is forbidden on any 
farm, no matter at what distance it may 
be from the nearest town, and all stocks of 
liquors now in existence on any farm 
must be liquidated within 30 days from 
the date of this resolution, under penalty 
of a fine of from 10 to 100 quetzales, and 
of confiscation of the merchandise in 
question. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Guatemala, October 17, 1940.) 


Hong Kong 
Exchange and Finance 


Half Year’s Budget Results Favor- 
able——Results of the ordinary budget 
for the first half of 1940 (in thousands of 
Hong Kong dollars; results for first half 
of 1939 in parentheses) : Revenue, 23,099 
(20,453); expenditures, 21,952 (17,772); 
surplus, 1,147 (2,681). The results ex- 
ceeded estimated revenue by 15.5 percent 
and estimated expenditure by 6.8 percent 
(taking the proportionate amount of the 
full budget, which covers the period 
January 1, 1940, to March 31, 1941, be- 
cause of a change in the fiscal year). 

Expenditures as given above include 
HK$3,000,000 for “defense contribution,” 
HK$2,246,826 for “war expenditure” (not 
covered in the original estimates), 
HK$586,125 for air-raid precautions, 
HK$209,546 for Volunteer Defense Corps, 
and HK$9,783 for Hong Kong Naval Vol- 
unteer Force. The statement does not 
include, however, receipts and expendi- 
tures under the “War Budget,” which is 
expected to total about HK$6,000,000, 
according to previous estimates. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Hong Kong, 
September 9, 1940.) 


India 
Exchange and Finance 


Budget Returns Show Deficit Trend.— 
Government revenue and expenditure 
for April and May, the first 2 months of 
the 1940-41 fiscal year (in millions of 
rupees; corresponding figures for same 
period last year in parentheses): Reve- 
nue, 180.3 (150.7); expenditures charged 
to revenue, 207.3 (164.5); deficit, 27.0 
(13.8). Declines in customs collections, 
salt, and opium were more than offset by 
higher railway receipts, excise taxes, and 
various other levies. Defense expendi- 
tures during the 2 months (before the 
present program got seriously under 
way) totaled 103,500,000 rupees, an in- 
crease of 33,600,000; other expenditures 
rose 9,200,000. 

The spread between revenue and ex- 
penditures has further widened since 
May, and it is now calculated that the 
full year will show a deficit of nearly 
200,000,000 rupees. Financial circles ex- 
pect the introduction of new revenue 
measures, probably higher income tax 
rates, as well as higher postal and tele- 
graph charges. The need for additional 








revenue does not appear particularly ur- 
gent, however, as the Treasury is in a 
comfortable position and sales of the 
new Defense Loan are satisfactory. New 
taxation would doubtless be strongly op- 
posed in the present state of acute de- 
pression, and the Government may not 
attempt to achieve this year the strict 
balance traditional among Indian 
budget makers. Certainly no conceiv- 
able revision of income-tax rates or 
postal charges would suffice to cover the 
imminent deficit. (American Consulate 
General, Calcutta, September 6, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sausage Casings: Exportation Made 
Subject to License-—Exportation of sau- 
sage casings from British India to any 
non-Empire area has been made subject 
to license, by an order of August 17, 1940, 
published in the Indian Trade Journal, 
Calcutta, August 22. 


Transport and Communication 


Bombay, Calcutta, To Be Linked by 
“Sky Sleepers.”—Multi-engined planes 
provided with sleeping accommodations, 
cruising at 200 miles per hour and flying 
at sufficient altitude to insure freedom 
from atmospheric disturbances, will be 
used on a regular nightly air service be- 
tween Bombay and Calcutta, according 
to a scheme submitted to the Government 
of India by Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay. Ar- 
rivals at Calcutta and Bombay will be ar- 
ranged at convenient hours of the morn- 
ing. This scheme is the outcome of a 
recent works program announced by the 
Directorate of Civil Aviation, providing 
for the survey and organization of an air 
route between Bombay and Calcutta. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta.) 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fruits, Vegetables, and Preserved Meat 
or Fish: Refund of Road Taz Authorized 
on Exports.—A refund of the road tax of 
3.33 rials per kilogram was authorized by 
the Government of Iran to be paid on 
exports of fruits, vegetables, and pre- 
served meat or fish, in order to encourage 
the exportation of these products. (Am- 
erican Consulate, Tehran, August 5, 
1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Tehran-Tabriz Railway Construction 
Reaches Sultanieh—On August 13 the 
first train reached Sultanieh, 39 kilome- 
ters short of Zenjan on the Tehran- 
Tabriz railway construction project. 
(American Legation, Tehran, August 19, 
1940.) 


Irag 
Transport and Communication 


Baghdad Looks Forward to New Phone 
Facilities —Substantial headway has been 
made with the automatic telephone ex- 
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change for Baghdad. The first part of 
the plant has already been shipped by the 
manufacturers and is on its way to Iraq. 
Engineers will shortly arrive to begin the 
work of installation. Progress has also 
been made with the building under con- 
struction to house the automatic ex- 
change. Operation by May 1940 is ex- 
pected. (American Minister, Baghdad, 
August 23, 1940.) 


Jamaica 
Economic Conditions 


The immediate trade outlook promises 
little improvement, although an increase 
in banana exports during the next few 
months may help the situation. Banana 
shipments to October 12, 1940, amounted 
to 5,476,000 stems, more than 11,000,000 
short of the amount for the correspond- 
ing period of a year earlier. The price 
being paid is 4 shillings per count bunch 
to contractors and 3s. 9d. for open-mar- 
ket fruit, a decline of 3d. per count bunch 
as compared with prices a month earlier. 
Most of the minor crops are proving un- 
satisfactory. The coffee crop is even be- 
low expectations, which had not been 
high. As a result of drought and other 
unfavorable conditions some districts will 
not yield more than a third of normal 
production. The pimento crop is very 
light, and the citrus crop slightly below 
average. 

Apart from Government needs, imports 
continue low. For some time importa- 
tion from the United States has been re- 
stricted, and recently the lines have also 
been drawn more tightly on goods from 
Canada. The extent of this import con- 
trol, as had been foreseen, is causing a 
serious reduction in the Island’s revenue. 
Stocks of staple goods and foodstuffs, 
however, continue abundant. 

Collections throughout Jamaica con- 
tinue slow. Banks are holding a con- 
siderable amount in overdue bills, and as 
yet the improvement which many ex- 
pected as a result of better autumn ba- 
nana exports has not materialized. 
Credits are easy for high-class business. 
A Government loan at the end of Sep- 
tember was quickly oversubscribed, and 
there seem to be ample funds available 
now for investment. 

Exchange rates during October re- 
mained unchanged at $4.01 selling and 
$4.0414 buying to the pound. The same 
rates were in effect throughout the 
month of September. (American Consu- 
late, Kingston, October 24, 1940.) 


Coal 


The present price of English and Amer- 
ican coal per long ton is £2 to vessels 
which have neither called at the Panama 
Canal on the way to Jamaica nor are 
bound to the Panama Canal from Ja- 
maica. To these latter the price of Amer- 
ican and English coal is £1.18.6 per long 
ton. The stocks on hand at present are 
approximately 7,000 long tons of English 
coal and approximately 4,000 long tons of 
American coal. (American Consulate, 
Kingston, October 14 and 24, 1940.) 
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Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Business and financial leaders are mov- 
ing cautiously in view of the intensified 
uncertainties of the international situa- 
tion and the increasing stringency of 
State control over domestic economy. 
Commitments of practically every nature 
are now circumscribed by strict regula- 
tions that preclude any extensive business 
transactions other than those officially 
approved. Priority continues to be given 
to defense and war demands. 

Stock-market sentiment was depressed 
during the week ending October 26, 
though some measure of improvement oc- 
curred in trading and prices, in anticipa- 
tion of possible measures by the Govern- 
ment for early relief of the stock-market 
situation and for improvement in gen- 
eral economic conditions. 

Raw-silk prices were substantially 
weaker. Officials reiterated to silk in- 
terests the Government’s intention of 
maintaining the local price at 1,350 yen 
per bale; also that greater stress would 
hereafter be placed on domestic con- 
sumption of silk. A number of silk reel- 
ing factories will reportedly be forced to 
close unless effective measures are taken 
by the Government to avert a crisis aris- 
ing from the lack of packing materials, 
lack of necessary funds, and small do- 
mestic demand for silk. 


Measures To Help Traders and 
Industrialists 


The Cabinet’s subcommittee has as- 
sertedly decided on measures to deal with 
problems of medium and smal] traders, 
and industrialists suffering from unem- 
ployment, as a result of intensified de- 
fense measures. Efforts are to be made 
to divert these unemployed into these 
channels: munition industries; industries 
endeavoring to expand productive ca- 
pacity; settlement in Manchuria, China, 
and the South Seas; expansion of agri- 
cultural productive capacity; and civil 
engineering work necessary for national 
defense. 

The Ministry of Commerce has approved 
establishment of the Japan East Asia Im- 
porters’ Association, to control imports 
from Kwantung, Manchuria, and China 
of raw cotton, wool, hemp, hides and 
skins, waste fibers, soybeans, cereals, 
gypsum, pig bristles, and silk waste, ac- 
cording to reports. 


New Power-Control Plan 


The Central Electric Power Committee 
adopted a power-control plan which pro- 
vides for division of Japan proper into 
eight areas. Authorities in each area 
will effect planned distribution and con- 
sumption of electric power, equalization 
of power charges, and swift power 
mobilization. Owing to the shortage of 
water and fuel, economy in power con- 
sumption is to become effective on 
November 12 under 4 categories: (1) for 
military purposes; (2) for industries con- 
sidered nationally important; (3) for il- 
luminating and heating; and (4) all de- 
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mands not covered by the first three. 
The rate of restriction on power con- 
sumption will vary from 10 to 20 percent, 
Other reports indicate that a restriction 
of 10 percent will be enforced in Kwansai 
district, effective October 30. 


Government Controls Tightened 


All rice in the country, except food for 
farmers and landlords, will be placed 
under Government control as of Novem- 
ber 1, according to an announcement by 
the Agricultural Office. The ordinance 
requires that all rice produced by land- 
lords and tenant farmers, except quanti- 
ties required for their own consumption, 
must be surrendered to warehouses or 
depots designated by the Government. 

Control over Japanese shipping was in- 
tensified by new regulations adopted by 
the Japan Shipping Association on Octo- 
ber 23. The reorganized Shipping Con- 
trol Commission will hereafter supervise 
all matters concerning shipping control, 
except the allocation of vessels. 


Cotton Industry’s Problems 


Leading cotton-textile exporters in 
Osaka have adopted a resolution de- 
manding abolition of the cotton and 
cotton-cloth exchange in Osaka. The 
resolution was adopted in view of the de- 
clining volume of business due to uncer- 
tainty of cotton-goods exports, the pessi- 
mistic sentiment now prevailing in 
cotton-yarn and cloth manufacturing 
circles, and the downward price tendency. 

In an effort to rationalize the cotton 
industry, a plan is being formulated to 
reduce the number of cotton-spinning 
companies through absorption of smaller 
concerns by larger companies. In the 
meantime a block system has been 
adopted with a view to centralizing the 
industry within about 10 groups. The 
Ministry of Commerce has issued an 
order to cotton-spinning companies to 
submit detailed reports on their respec- 
tive enterprises by November 5. 


Revised Price Ordinance Looms 


The price-control ordinance enforced 
on September 18, 1939, expired on Oc- 
tober 18, but a revised ordinance report- 
edly will be promulgated shortly. 
During the past year more than 20,000 
articles were affected by price control, and, 
according to the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce price indexes, wholesale prices 
gained 17.5 percent and retail prices 15.7 
percent. 

Enforcement of the ration system for 
charcoal has been postponed until mid- 
November owing to lack of transporta- 
tion facilities and shortage of supply. 
Press reports indicate a reduction of ap- 
proximately 54,000 piculs (7,143,000 
pounds) in the sugar allotment for Japan 
proper for November, as compared with 
October. The quota for householders, 
however, will be increased by 8,600 piculs 
(1,138,000 pounds). 


Freight Rates To Be Raised 


Effective January 1, freight rates from 
Japan to the west coast of Latin America 
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are to be raised as follows: cotton textiles 
by from 18 to 20 percent; ceramics, 10 
percent; cement, 30 percent; other cargo, 
15 percent. (Radiogram from American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, October 28, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


National Finance Council Organized.— 
Final arrangements for completing or- 
ganization of the National Finance Coun- 
cil were made at a meeting of more than 
30 representatives of financial institu- 
tions on September 22. Mr. Toyotaro 
Yuki, Governor of the Bank of Japan, 
was elected chairman. The following in- 
stitutions are members: Bank of Japan, 
National Federation of Clearing Houses, 
National Association of Provincial Banks, 
National Association of Savings Banks, 
Federation of Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank, the Trust Association, the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Companies, the 
Central Depository for Cooperative So- 
cieties, the Association of Security Under- 
writers, the Bill Brokers’ Association, and 
the National Federation of Mutual Credit 
Companies. It was unanimously decided 
at the meeting to exert every possible ef- 
fort to attain the goal of 12,000,000,000 
yen set for 1940 savings and to give par- 
ticular attention to the utilization of cap- 
ital in line with the national policy so 
that the absorption of national bonds will 
proceed smoothly. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Tokyo, October 8, 1940.) 

Special Banks Revise Policy—Two of 
Japan’s largest financial institutions, the 
Industrial Bank of Japan and the Hy- 
pothec Bank of Japan, bear a consider- 
able part of the burden of financing Gov- 
ernment-owned and sponsored organiza- 
tions. For the past several months the 
money market has been unusually tight, 
and bonds and debentures floated by 
these so-called “national policy firms” 
have not been meeting with a very en- 
thusiastic reception in financial circles. 
This situation has necessitated the seek- 
ing of huge loans from these special 
banks, particularly the Industrial Bank. 
At the end of 1939 the latter’s outstanding 
loans amounted to 1,366,000,000 yen. As 
a result of financing the Government’s 
silkk-purchase scheme and advancing 
loans for Government compensation of 
iron and steel importers and other Gov- 
ernment needs, the loan balance of the 
bank at the end of June rose to 1,600,- 
000,000 yen. By September 20 there was 
a further increase of 150,000,000 yen toa 
total of 1,750,000,000 yen. Loans con- 
tracted but not yet advanced amounted 
to 230,000,000 yen, and applications to 
120,000,000. By the end of 1940 the loan 
balance of the Industrial Bank therefore 
may be well over 2,000,000,000 yen. 
Bonds and discount bills of this bank are 
guaranteed by a system of contracts for 
underwriting by rural banks, but there is 
a limit to such resources. Furthermore, 
extensive utilization of rural capital is 
likely to affect adversely general bond 
sales, particularly Government issues. 

Under the circumstances the Govern- 
ment has reportedly decided to effect va- 
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rious reforms in the Industrial Bank’s 
management and system. These reforms 
are to be in the nature of stricter in- 
quiries regarding loans, the transference 
of loans wherever possible to syndicate 
banks, the division of loans with other 
banks, the inauguration of a long-term 
funding system with the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and the Bank of Japan, and an 
increase in personnel. The Hypothec 
Bank is to strengthen its bond depart- 
ment to increase efficiency in issuing Hy- 
pothec bonds, savings bonds, and the new 
National Service bonds. Increased 
amounts are to be advanced to the 
agrarian sections to aid the foodstuffs 
policy of the Government, and prepara- 
tions are to be made for the compulsory 
lending which the Government is re- 
portedly contemplating imposing on the 
bank. 

Increasing burdens on bond brokers, 
resulting from the overloaded bond mar- 
ket, have also been shifted to the shoul- 
ders of the Industrial Bank, which in turn 
has had to call on the Bank of Japan for 
aid. The Industrial Bank is to finance 
bond underwriters and, with the help of 
the Bank of Japan, is to advance the 
money needed for securities remaining 
unsold previous to the date of settlement. 
The Bank of Japan will stand security 
for the money and give rediscounts in 
case the Industrial Bank and other syn- 
dicate banks experience difficulty in mak- 
ing advances. The discount rate per 
diem on these advances is expected to be 
1.05 sen (about 3.83 percent per year), 
but this point is to be given further con- 
sideration, inasmuch as the minimum 
discount rate is 1.1 sen (or about 4.02 per- 
cent). (American Commercial Attaché, 
Tckyo, September 23, 1940.) 


Kenya 
Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Income Tazes-—-The tax 
upon the chargeable income of a non- 
resident company is imposed at the rate 
of 3 shillings for every pound, and in the 
case of other nonresident persons at the 
following rates: Where the chargeable 
income does not exceed £750, 2 shillings 
for every pound, and if it exceeds that 
amount one-tenth of a cent additional 
for every pound of income in excess of 
£750 up to a maximum rate of 10 shillings 
(50 percent). The principles of taxa- 
tion and current rates are contained in 
the Income Tax Ordinance of April 24, 
1940, as amended by the War Taxation 
(Income Tax) Ordinance of August 24, 
1940. Companies resident in the Colony, 
upon the payment of debenture or mort- 
gage interest, are required to deduct 
therefrom tax at the rate of 3 shillings 
in the pound where payable to a com- 
pany and in any other case at the rate 
of 2 shillings in the pound. Where tax 
has been deducted from such interest 
paid to a nonresident person since Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, at less than the foregoing 
rates, the Income Tax Commissioner can 
by notice in writing require additional 
deductions from any subsequent pay- 





ments of interest to make up for the 
difference. (Supplements to official 
gazettes of April 24 and August 27, 1940.) 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


An improved political outlook during 
October favorably influenced business 
conditions in Mexico, and the seasonal 
fall upturn, normally beginning in Sep- 
tember, was apparent in October. In- 
centives were: a firmer exchange 
position, freer credits, and a loosening of 
the rein on imports of luxury articles. 
Sales of both domestic and imported 
goods were very Satisfactory, though 
below the October 1939 level. Rural 
merchants increased orders to replenish 
depleted stocks to the benefit of whole- 
salers who in turn eased credit terms. 
German goods by way of Vladivostok and 
Manzanillo continued to arrive, fre- 
quently in bad condition, owing to multi- 
handling. These orders are slow in ar- 
riving, quite expensive, and are expected 
to decrease. 

Cotton-textile production continued 
on curtailed schedules, but demand im- 
proved, absorbing new production and 
maintaining inventory levels. Woolen- 
textile factories operated at normal ca- 
pacity, with a fair percentage of high 
stocks being absorbed. Shoe production 
increased to about 80 percent capacity, 
and the immediate outlook is favorable. 
Rayon production remains unsatisfac- 
tory with prices low, costs high, and 
prospects for a shortage of yarn. One 
large rayon factory was turned over to 
workers during the month. Construc- 
tion-material industries experienced a 
slight decline in demand, as new con- 
struction projects fell off. Tire, drug, 
soap, and cigarette industries were fa- 
vored by the improved buying demand. 
Domestic production of insulated electric 
wire is about to begin. 


Agriculture 


Continued drought during October has 
seriously affected the agricultural situa- 
tion in Mexico. Crop areas, almost with- 
out exception, report damaging dryness. 
In the cattle-raising areas of the north 
there were a few scattered rains in the 
middle of the month. A small amount of 
rain also fell in the Veracruz area. Irri- 
gated crops, and those in the humid areas 
of the coast, came through in “fair to 
good” shape. Corn, the main field crop, 
has suffered most. All the high central 
plateau, as well as the Southern Gulf 
Coast, reports sharp reductions in yields. 
Production is certain to be below that of 
last year, and possibly a little less than 
1937 and 1938. Adequate supplies for 
domestic consumption are ensured by a 
holdover from last year of 100,000 tons. 
Corn as a feedstuff will probably be 
short. Beans have been adversely af- 
fected, but not to the extent of corn. 
There is an estimated 15,000 tons of dry 
beans from last year’s good crop in stor- 
age, and no serious shortage is expected. 
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The cotton situation remains un- 
changed, with a crop estimate of 260,000 
bales. Coffee production is expected to 
reach 1,600,000 bags—1,100,000 for do- 
mestic consumption and 500,000 for ex- 
port. Reports on wheat are few, but 
Lower California will approximate last 
year, and a decline is probable in Du- 
rango. Rice outlook is favorable, with 
fine prospects for the Yaqui Valley. Ex- 
port garbanzos have a good crop, but 
types for domestic consumption have not 
fared well. Supplies of winter vegetables 
for export to the United States are ex- 
pected toincrease. Sugarcane is promis- 
ing in Veracruz, less promising in Jalisco 
because of shorter supplies in the irriga- 
tion reservoirs. 

The hog and pork outlook is unfavor- 
able because of the corn position. Pros- 
pects for cattle are good. Exports to the 
United States have been moving in fair 
volume, and will probably correspond in 
number to those of the last 2 years. 
(Based on report from American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Mexico City, October 31, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Peso Continues Firm.—The peso re- 
mained very firm during the week ended 
October 19. Dollar offerings by the pub- 
lic were substantially in excess of the 
demand for normal business purposes. 
The Bank of Mexico added several million 
dollars to its substantial dollar balance. 
Abundant dollar exchange was available 
to meet all demands without restrictions 
of any sort. (American Embassy, Mex- 
ico City, October 25, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Tax Exemption Granted 
New Industry. —An authorization has just 
been published granting a new company 
exemption from taxes on its new indus- 
try of packing frozen pulque and frozen 
shrimp. The company is given a period 
of 60 days, to be reckoned from the date 
of publication of the authorization, in 
which to commence its operations. No 
importation of machinery or of raw ma- 
terials is mentioned in the authorization. 
(Diario Oficial, October 16, 1940.) 


Mozambique 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Collections on 
foreign account were delayed in some 
instances during August because the Ex- 
change Council would not grant ex- 
change for items classified as luxuries 
such as motorcars, radios, confectionery, 
carpets, and silk textiles. This action 
was explained by the heavy demands for 
foreign exchange that were made during 
the month under review, so as to make 
payments for contracts under govern- 
ment tenders. During August the escudo 
rate in terms of the pound sterling and 
the South African pound was unchanged 
for the second month in succession, but 
the escudo appreciated slightly in terms 
of the dollar. The Banco Nacional Ul- 
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tramarino’s selling rates during August 
were as follows: Escudos against dollars, 
28.05 and 27.37 (unofficial quotations on 
August 1 and August 31) ; escudos against 
pounds sterling, 101.08; escudos against 
South African pounds, 99.96. On July 31 
the Exchange Council Fund held a bal- 
ance of 958,845 South African pounds 
plus 110,147 ounces of fine bar gold. 
This was a decrease of £9,226 during the 
month. (American Consulate, Lourenco 


‘Marques, September 10, 1940.* 


Netherlands 


Indies 
Economic Conditions 


While general business improvement 
continues, no unusual rise in levels of 
production or turn-over are expected as 
the situation is largely one of further ad- 
justment to wartime crisis conditions. 
The Netherlands Indies is directly af- 
fected by fluctuations in international 
markets for its leading products, and 
government aid is expected for the in- 
dustries more seriously distressed by cur- 
tailed foreign demand. 

Local firms of a wide variety in type 
and size continue to make inquiries for 
American connections, as the importance 
of the United States in local markets be- 
comes more fully recognized. 

Conferences continue between the 
Netherlands Indian government and the 
Japanese mission now in Batavia, but 
with the departure of the head of the 
Japanese mission the future course of the 
conference is uncertain. The only of- 
ficial announcement of economic interest 
concerns an agreement whereby Japan 
will take 100,000 metric tons of salt from 
the Netherlands Indian government at an 
acceptable price. Delivery is not to be 
made until the salt panning area in 
Madura has been extended. 

Far Eastern Demand for Rubber Active 


Far Eastern demand dominates the 
rubber market, and prices paid Iccally are 
above parities in markets abroad. Rub- 
ber offerings during the second half of 
September were still small, owing partly 
to continued wintering of the trees, but 
improvement set in in the latter part of 
October. September rubber shipments 
totaled 44,445 metric tons, of which 22,625 
tons were estate and 21,820 tons native 
rubber. 

Some improvement occurred in the 
sugar market in the last week in Sep- 
tember. The seventh official estimate of 
the 1940 crop places production at 
1,601,821 metric tons. 


Prices Gain or Remain Steady 


Following announcement last month 
of government aid to the copra industry, 
prices increased substantially, and the 
market is now steady. Copra has been 
exempted from payment of a defense ex- 
port duty. Coffee prices remained 
steady during the past month, and black 
pepper quotations showed a gain of 
about 10 percent between the middle of 
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September and mid-October. Tea and 
citronella-oil prices also increased. The 
export quota for Kapok for the sixth li- 
cense year beginning September 1, 1940, 
has been officially fixed at 20,000 metric 
tons. 

Foreign-Trade Figures 


Foreign trade of the Netherland Indies 
declined in August, exports falling 19 
percent from the previous month to 
67,000,000 guilders and imports declin- 
ing about 6.5 percent to 28,000,000 
guilders. For the first 8 months of the 
year, however, export trade, valued at 
608,000,000 guilders, advanced 28 per- 
cent Over the corresponding period last 
year, while import trade, amounting to 
318,800,000 guilders, increased 4 percent. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
October 23, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange’ Restrictions—A_ circular 
dated August 23 adds matches to the list 
of import commodities for which pay- 
ment was restricted to pounds sterling or 
equivalent currencies on July 22 (see 
COMMERCE Reports for August 3, p. 666). 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
September 6, 1940.) 

Revenues Rises.—Government revenue 
in August totaled 53,186,000 guilders, an 
increase of 6 percent over July and of 23 
percent over August 1939. Total revenue 
during the first 8 months of the year rose 
by 13 percent over the same period of 
1939. (Cablegram, American Consulate 
General, Batavia, October 23, 1940.) 

Note Circulation—Bank-note circula- 
tion increased slightly in August, averag- 
ing 208,500,000 guilders as compared with 
204,200,000 in July. Average for August 
1939: 199,400,000 guilders. (Cablegram, 
American Consulate General, Batavia, 
October 23, 1940.) 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Increased production and stabilization 
of prices and wages, and, where neces- 
sary, longer working hours, as a means 
of checking the rising cost of living 
during the war period have been recom- 
mended by a committee of the Economic 
Stabilization Conference (recently sum- 
moned by the Government) which repre- 
sents employers, wage earners, and the 
Government. War expenditures, the 
committee says, should be met so far as 
possible by taxation and internal borrow- 
ing, and currency inflation should be 
avoided—carrying out the present Gov- 
ernment policy. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports for the first 8 months of 
1940 totaled £NZ34,050,000, and exports 
£NZ54,245,000, compared with imports 
valued at £NZ36,440,000 and exports at 
£NZ44,438,000 in the first 8 months of 
1939. The excess export balance for the 
1940 period was therefor £NZ20,195,000, 
compared with £NZ7,998,000 in the first 
8 months of 1939. The value of both 
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imports and exports in August was ex- 
ceptionally high. 


Restrictions Hit Motorcar Business 


The effect of import restrictions, 
motor-fuel rationing, and the high price 
of gasoline continues to restrict the use 
of motor vehicles. New passenger-car 
registrations fell from 18,470 in the first 
9 months of 1939 to 5,746 in the same 
period of 1940. New commercial-vehicle 
registrations, fell from 3,594 to 1,409. 
Reserves of gasoline are Officially stated 
to have reached the limit considered es- 
sential for emergency purposes, and an 
unspecified increase in the gasoline ra- 
tion is to be permitted on November 1. 


Dairy Products—Wool—Meat 


Excellent spring weather conditions 
have been reported from dairying sections 
of the Dominion. Butter and cheese pro- 
duction continues to show substantial in- 
creases over the previous season. Butter 
graded for exports in the first 2 months 
(August 1 to September 30) of the 1940- 
41 season increased by 31.1 percent, and 
cheese by 106 percent, over the amounts 
graded in the same period of 1939. 

At the request of the United Kingdom 
Wool Controller, New Zealand’s wool ex- 
ports in the 1940-41 season will be ex- 
pedited. Appraisements for the coming 
season were to commence on October 21, 
1940, a full month earlier than usual. 

Negotiations for the purchase by the 
United Kingdom of New Zealand meat 
in the 1940—41 season were stated to be 
reaching a final stage in mid-October. 
With respect to the 1939-40 agreement 
it is estimated that considerably more 
than the minimum of 300,000 long tons 
contracted for were sold and shipped. It 
is also estimated that all carry-over from 
the 1938-39 and 1939-40 season will have 
been disposed of by November 30, 1940. 
(American Consulate General, Welling- 
ton, October 19, 1940.) 


Nicaragua 


Transport and Communication 


Managuans Pay More for Current.— 
Electricity rates in Managua, the capital, 
were scheduled to be raised November 1, 
by about 50 percent on the average. The 
company supplying current is using three 
generating units of 750-kilowatt-hour ca- 
pacity. Demand for domestic purposes is 
increasing, and the company is unable to 
meet the requests for current in at least 
one part of the city. A new unit of Amer- 
ican origin is to be installed soon, allow- 
ing the company to meet all demands ex- 
pected for some time to come, permitting 
a much-needed stand-by unit. 

The company, seeking unsuccessfully in 
the past for authority to raise the rates 
to meet increased operating costs, had 
pointed especially to the automatic ad- 
vance in the cost of imported oil, upon 
which it depends for the operation of its 
generators, when the official value of the 
cordoba dropped in relation to the U. S. 
dollar. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Managua, October 16, 1940.) 
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Nigeria 
Transport and Communication 


Aircraft Restrictions Clamped Down.— 
Permission must be obtained from the 
Controller of Civil Aviation for the land- 
ing or departure of any aircraft from an 
airdrome in the Colony, according to an 
order issued by the Controller June 19. 
Advance notice of landing or departure 
is also required, and the signals to be used 
are specified. (American Consulate, 
Lagos.) 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Sales Tax Increased to 10 Per- 
cent Ad Valorem; Regulations Revised.— 
The Norwegian general sales tax has been 
increased from 3 percent to 10 percent ad 
valorem, effective from September 1, 1940, 
to June 30, 1941; by an order of August 
20, published in Pristidende No. 1, Oslo, 
August 30, and at the same time the reg- 
ulations for the application of the tax 
have been thoroughly revised. 

Under the new regulations, the tax is 
intended to apply to a given article only 
once, at the time of sale to the ultimate 
consumer, as a general rule. Sales of 
packing materials, auxiliary materials, 
and other nondurable goods (but not 
raw materials or semimanufactures) for 
industrial purposes, and wholesale trade, 
are exempt from tax. Direct sales of 
milk and cream to consumers, formerly 
exempt, are now taxable, while sales of 
various agricultural products, formerly 
taxable unless direct from the producer 
to the consumer, are now exempt under 
all circumstances. Fishery products re- 
main exempt when sold direct to the con- 
sumer by the catcher. 

Additional exemptions from tax in- 
clude: goods exported, supplies for ships 
in foreign traffic, articles for the building, 
repair, and maintenance of ships, sales of 
water, gas, and electricity, sales of med- 
icines, etc., by doctors, dentists, and vet- 
erinarians, and various other special 
cases. 

Imports by intermediaries are taxable 
on final sale in Norway, as a general rule. 
On goods taxable at the time of importa- 
tion, taxable value includes import duty, 
even where goods are purchased prior to 
duty payment. Freight and other trans- 
portation charges are included in taxable 
value where delivery of goods to be im- 
ported is taken abroad. 

[See ComMeERcE Reports of April 20, 1940, 
for an announcement of increase of the 
above tax from 1 percent to 2 percent ad 
valorem, effective from March 1, 1940. On 


July 1, 1940, the rate was further increased 
to 3 percent. |] 


Paraguay 
Economic Conditions 


Growing pessimism was the keynote of 
the economic situation in Paraguay dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1940. Exports 
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during July and August were at an ex- 
tremely low ebb, but some improvement 
occurred in September as a result of in- 
creased purchases by the United States 
and the United Kingdom of corned beef, 
hides, and quebracho extract. 

Political uncertainty created by the 
sudden death of President Estigarriba 
almost nullified, however, the benefits 
arising from the increased out-bound 
movement as the quarter progressed. 
Imports for the 9-month period ended 
September 30, amounting to 11,944,000 
gold pesos, were 18.1 percent higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1939, the 
increases being attributed to higher 
prices rather than a greater volume of 
imports. Exports totaling 8,784,000 gold 
pesos were 14.2 percent under those for 
the first 9 months of 1939. 


Industrial Activity 


Manufacturing output continued along 
unsettled lines. The meat-packing 
plants operated only one day a week Or 
less, and the quebracho industry was al- 
most at a standstill, with operations con- 
fined almost exclusively to the cutting of 
logs instead of tannin extraction. The 
most important cotton mill at Pilar re- 
sumed operations after a satisfactory 
settlement of labor difficulties, is reported 
to be working two shifts a day, and is the 
outstanding exception to an otherwise 
stagnant industrial picture. 


Agricultural Conditions 


Exports of ginned cotton for the season 
ending July 31, 1940, amounted to 3,820 
metric tons, compared with 7,103 tons in 
the corresponding 1938-1939 season. The 
decrease was due to crop failure in most 
parts of the country as a result of ex- 
tremely heavy rains during most of the 
planting and harvesting seasons. The 
principal markets for Paraguayan to- 
bacco—the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Germany—are now completely cut off, 
and replacement markets have not been 
found. Reports indicate that the produc- 
tion of sugar cane thus far in 1940 is 
greater than that for the same period 3f 
1939, which was also in excess of the 
normal consumption capacity of the Re- 
public. 

Cost of living continues to rise. The 
price of edible oils, particularly cotton- 
seed oil, rose sharply. The increase is 
attributed to the difficulty encountered 
in disposing of the cottonseed cake. The 
same condition existed with regard to 
beef. Most of the by-products of the 
packing industry, specifically hides, are 
lying in warehouses in Paraguay with lit- 
tle hope of disposing of them at remuner- 
ative prices. Costs of imported food- 
stuffs and other necessities continued an 
upward trend owing to increased freight. 
rates, greater profit taking because of the 
war in Europe, and also the fact that the 
quality of merchandise imported was, on 
the whole, considerably higher. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports for the first § months of 1940 
were 1,800,000 gold pesos greater in value 
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than for the same period of 1939. The 
tendency to obtain other sources of sup- 
ply to replace the former European pro- 
ducers was more marked during the third 
quarter of the current year. The disap- 
pearance of several more countries in 
Europe since May, together with the 
blockade, has reduced to a still greater 
extent the participation of Germany, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and the Scandinavian nations, and the 
situation is expected to become more ac- 
centuated during the final quarter of the 
year. 

Argentina has benefited most by this 
situation, its sales to Paraguay increas- 
ing from 3,685,000 gold pesos for the first 
three quarters of 1939 to 5,271,000 gold 
pesos in the same period of 1940—an in- 
crease of 43 percent. Imports from the 
United States up to the end of Septem- 
ber 1940 were 1,830,000 gold pesos greater 
than for the same period of last year, 
of this amount, 760,000 gold pesos is ac- 
counted for by machinery and supplies 
imported for the Asuncion-Villarrica 
highway being constructed by American 
engineers and financed with funds loaned 
by the Export-Import Bank. Imports 
from Japan remained more or less stable 
in third place, though 138,000 gold pesos 
less in value than in the same months of 
1939. 

The lack of European markets has not 
yet been counterbalanced by the estab- 
lishment of markets in other parts of 
the world. Exports in September were 
greater in value than the combined total 
for July and August, and, if this move- 
ment is sustained, the year’s total will be 
greater than anticipated, but it will be 
difficult to reach 1939 levels. (Based on 
report from American Consulate, Asun- 
cion, October 26, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Authority to Increase Im- 
port Duties, Collect Duties and Tazes in 
Gold, and Establish Import Quotas Con- 
tinued.—The executive authority to in- 
crease import duties within certain speci- 
fied limits, collect certain import duties 
and taxes in gold or in the equivalent :n 
foreign currencies, and establish import 
quotas based on purchases of Paraguayan 
products by foreign countries, has been 
continued in force for 1 year, by pro- 
visions of the 1940-41 budget decree-law 
(No. 2920) of August 31, promulgated in 
the Gaceta Oficial of the same date. (So 
far, there has been no appreciable use of 
this authority.) 


Peru 
Economic Conditions 

Business activity in Peru was more sat- 
isfactory at the beginning of the fourth 
quarter of 1940 than at the same time in 
1939. Sales of domestic products were 
more active, but the trade in imported 
goods was off slightly. October 1939 was 
a period of heavy ordering and specula- 
tion following the outbreak of European 
hostilities, but this year orders, sales, and 
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profits are reported to be somewhat lower. 
The tendency to reduce outstanding ac- 
counts is less noticeable, and credits are 
readily available at lower interest rates to 
established risks. Foreign-exchange quo- 
tations remained steady for the fifth con- 
secutive month in contrast to the 
fluctuations of a year ago. In general, 
inventory stocks continued fairly heavy. 
Uncertainty still surrounds the outlook 
for cotton, sugar, copper, and a few minor 
exports, but the marketing results of the 
first 9 months of 1940 have been more 
profitable than was anticipated. 


Agricultural Prospects Good 


Production prospects in the agricul- 
tural industries were exceptionally good 
for cotton, sugar, and rice, and were sat- 
isfactory for most fruits and vegetables, 
The water shortage in the southern 
Provinces continues to adversely affect 
grains, wool, and meat, and meat sup- 
plies were inadequate in the Lima area 
during October. The Agricultural Bank 
is granting loans to wool growers which 
may be discounted at the Central Re- 
serve Bank. The Agricultural Bank has 
also increased the number of loans to 
farmers in the Arequipa district. In- 
quiries for sheep wool were more numer- 
ous in October, and prices advanced 
slightly, but somewhat less than half of 
the 1939-40 clip is said to be still avail- 
able in the local market. Orders for 
alpaca wool from the 1940-41 clip are 
awaiting delivery which should com- 
mence in November. 

The sugar export trade, during the pe- 
riod for which complete statistics are 
available, has been very satisfactory. 
Shipments of sugar from January 1 to 
August 31, inclusive, were 208,732 tons, as 
compared with 133,726 and 153,338 tons, 
respectively, in 1938 and 1939. Of the 
8-month-total sugar exports, Chile ab- 
sorbed increasing amounts, or 46 per- 
cent of the total. Brokers estimate that 
the October-December exports may pos- 
sibly reach 60,000 tons. Estimating do- 
mestic consumption for 1940 at 100,000 
tons, a carry-over of 70,000 to 75,000 tons 
is expected. The 1939-40 sugar output 
is one of the greatest on record, and cur- 
rent conditions forecast an equally good 
year in 1940-41. Sugar shipments to 
England were-very low in September, 
leaving Chile as the only remaining mar- 
ket of importance. Chilean quotations 
for Peruvian sugar advanced slightly 
during early October. 


Ebb in Cotton Shipments 


Cotton sales and exports in September 
and October were at a low ebb, owing to 
reduced permits issued for Liverpool and 
reported shortage of shipping space for 
Japan. September exports of cotton were 
only 3,940 metric tons, compared with 
10,010 tons in September 1939. Of the 
1940 September exports, the United King- 
dom took 207 tons and Japan 2,131 tons, 
the latter representing 54 percent of the 
month’s cotton shipments. Cumulative 
cotton exports for the first 9 months of 
1940 were 38,078 metric tons, against 
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54,857 in the same period of 1939. Ship- 
ments of cotton to the United Kingdom 
in the first 9 months of 1940 were 20,595 
tons, against 23,549 in the corresponding 
months of 1939, while exports to Japan 
were 6,500 tons, compared with 5,744 in 
the previous year. 

Actual sales of cotton by growers were 
greater, however, and the cotton cham- 
ber’s total to October 18 was 52,172 metric 
tons. This represents about 63 percent 
of the estimated 1940 yield, and leading 
exporters are inclined to believe that con- 
signment shipments, together with the 
most recent transactions, will bring the 
percentage of cotton removed from the 
market up to 75 percent of the estimated 
yield. Unshipped stocks of cotton at the 
ports on October 18, including certain 
amounts already sold or to be shipped on 
consignment, totaled 37,969 metric tons. 

The active market demand over the 
past year end drew out practically all the 
1939 cotton not required by domestic 
mills, and transactions in 1940 cotton im- 
ply that the situation with reference to 
the current crop is not serious. The most 
disturbing factor at present is the com- 
plete absence of transactions in 1941 cot- 
ton futures. Climatic conditions continue 
favorable, and growers are making prep- 
arations for the usual volume of produc- 
tion in 1941. 


Industrial Production 


Cotton, woolen, and rayon mills op- 
erated at full 8-hour schedules or better 
to supply the current demands of whole- 
salers. A tendency to build up heavy 
stocks in anticipation of possible price ia- 
creases has persisted 2!! year. Shoe fac- 
tories, tanneries, manufactures of food- 
stuffs and pharmaceuticals, the cement 
plant, and numerous smaller enterprises 
also operated on full-time schedules. 
The mining and metallurgical industries 
maintained production at the steady 
levels of recent months. Stocks of re- 
fined lead remained high, but quotations 
for that metal and for zinc concentrates 
and copper improved a little. No change 
occurred in the steady market for bis- 
muth, gold, and silver, but some uncer- 
tainty prevailed concerning the future 
course of silver prices. 


September Foreign Trade High 


September foreign trade showed con- 
siderable improvement over the same 
month of 1939. In a comparison of Sep- 
tember figures for the past 12 years, it 
appears that the value of imports in Sep- 
tember 1940 has been exceeded only once, 
while the value of exports was the peak 
for any September in that period. Cu- 
mulative imports for the first 9 months 
of 1940 were 396,165 metric tons, valued 
at 241,662,000 soles, compared with 376,- 
990 metric tons and 189,624,000 soles in 
the same period of 1939. Exports in the 
first 9 months of the current year de- 
clined in volume to 1,348,153 tons com- 
pared with 1,559,510 tons in the same 
period of 1939. The value of the 1940 
exports rose, however, to 301,564,000 soles 
as compared with 273,418,000 soles in the 
same period of 1939. This also surpassed 
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the peak for recent years of 279,755,000 
soles reached in 1937. (Based on report 
from Office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Lima, October 25, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation —The outstanding 
development in the exchange market 
during the fortnight ended October 25 
was an exceptional scarcity of pounds 
sterling, as reported by bankers and mer- 
chants. 

Foreign-exchange availabilities con- 
tinued to reach the commercial banks 
through the Central Reserve Bank and 
the regular export channels. The posi- 
tion of gold as a main source of foreign 
exchange is becoming increasingly im- 
portant, as the dull export movement of 
staple commodities persists. 

Supplies of dollar exchange were suf- 
ficient to meet current mercantile en- 
gagements. (American Embassy, Lima, 
October 25, 1940.) 

Gold Exports—Gold exports totaled 
5,864 kilograms during the first 8 months 
of 1940, compared with 5,278 kilograms 
during the cofresponding period of 1939, 
as reported by the bulletin of the Central 
Reserve Bank. (American Embassy, 
Lima, October 25, 1940.) 

Government Finances.—Budgetary rev- 
enues during the first 9 months of 1940 
(exclusive of special law revenues) to- 
taled 127,100,000 soles, according to pre- 
liminary figures. This compares with an 
estimate of 141,000,000 soles for the 
period. 

Estimating returns during the rest of 
the year (liquidation period January- 
March included) at 56,900,000 soles, a 
deficit of 9,100,000 soles would result on 
the basis of a 188,000,000 annual budget 
and additional credits amounting to 
5,000,000 soles. The heaviest decline was 
recorded in export duties, which by Sep- 
tember 30 were 7,000,000 below the budget 
estimates. 

Sources of revenue designated as spe- 
cial law revenues produced 23,800,000, an 
increase of 2,800,000 over the anticipated 
yield. 

Cumulative totals for import and ex- 
port duties for 9 months were 32,268,000 
soles in 1940, compared with 32,769,000 in 
1939. (American Embassy, Lima, Octo- 
ber 25, 1940.) 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


New Safety-Beacons for “Clippers.”— 
An appropriation of 300 centos (about 
$12,000) for the purchase and installa- 
tion at Lisbon and the islands of Fayal 
and Pico (Azores) of beacons for the 
safety of the trans-Atlantic air services 
between Lisbon and North America, has 
been granted by an official decree of Sep- 
tember 11. 

The Lisbon-Rome air service, formerly 
operated on a schedule of three trips a 
week, was reportedly to be made a daily 
service as of September 17. (American 
Embassy, Lisbon.) 
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Puerto Rico 


Commercial Law Digests 


Summary of 1940 Acts of Legislature 
of Puerto Rico—1. Act No. 60, approved 
April 25, reorganizes the Insular Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, de- 
fining the general duties and authority 
of its various offices and bureaus. 

2. Act No. 75, approved April 26, 
amends Act 63-A (“An act to establish 
a law of private corporations), approved 
March 9, 1911, as amended. Under this 
amended article the following fees must 
be charged and paid in internal-revenue 
stamps to the Executive Secretary of 
Puerto Rico: (a) For receiving and filing 
the charter or articles of incorporation— 
15 cents on each $1,000 of authorized cap- 
ital stock, but no less than $25 nor more 
than $500. Similar fees for every certifi- 
cate of increase of authorized capital; 
where capital of a foreign corporation is 
represented by shares without par value, 
a value of $100 shall be fixed for each 
share for the purpose of collecting and 
paying the aforesaid fee. (b) For record- 
ing a charter or articles of incorporation, 
or amendments thereto, 20 cents for each 
100 words. (c) For the certificate of 
registration the fee is $3. (d) For filing 
and recording notice of appointment of 
agent, $5 is charged. (e) For filing and 
recording a resolution of principal place 
of business a fee of $5 must be paid. (/) 
A fee in the same amount is charged for 
filing a certificate of increase or decrease 
in authorized capital stock, in addition 
to the fee provided for increase of au- 
thorized capital stock. (g) Same fee is 
also charged for issuing certificate of in- 
crease or decrease of authorized capital 
stock. (h) For filing certificate of dis- 
continuance of existence, a fee of $3 is 
charged. (i) For issuing certificate of 
discontinuance of existence, a fee of $3 
is charged. 

3. Excise Tax Act No. 85 of 1925 as 
amended (copy of the up-to-date text of 
this act may be requested of the Treasury 
of Puerto Rico) has been amended in the 
following particulars: (a) Act No. 16, ap- 
proved April 8, amends section 49 of said 
act so as to provide that persons who 
declare taxable articles in smaller 
amounts than the quantities subject to 
the tax or who declare a selling price or 
value not in accordance with section 4 of 
the act or who present commercial in- 
voices other than the authentic ones, in 
‘addition to being guilty of a misde- 
meanor, must pay a fine equal to the un- 
paid tax in addition to the amount due. 

(b) The amusement tax provided under 
section 16 of said act amounts to 1 cent 
for every 10 cents or fraction thereof of 
the value of each admission ticket. 
Tickets less than 10 cents are exempted. 
Proceeds of tax are to be set aside in a 
trust fund for old-age assistance. (Act 
84 of April 29, 1940,) (c) Act No. 39, of 
April 17, amends section 86 of said act 
which forbids anyone to engage in any 
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occupation, business, or industry speci- 
fied under section 84 of the act until he 
has paid the license tax corresponding 
thereto—under penalty of a fine of 25 
percent of the amount due, but not less 
than $1 nor more than $10. (d) Act No. 
106, of April 30, repeals subsections 3 and 
4 of section 84 of said act imposing a 
license tax on machinery for the manu- 
facture of cigarettes. 

4. Act No. 85, approved April 29, grants 
to every natural and artificial person an 
additional period of 1 year from and after 
the approval of this act, for the redemp- 
tion of any real property sold for taxes, 
excises, or quotas, provided that such 
properties were adjudicated to The Peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico and are in its posses- 
sion, and have not been devoted to serv- 
ices of the Federal or Insular Govern- 
ment or of the municipalities. 

5. Act No. 76, of April 26, redrafts and 
amends the title and the text of Act 151 
of May 15, 1937, levying an excise tax of 
15 cents for every hundred pounds or 
fraction of a hundred pounds of leaf, 
stripped, or twist tobacco. (Mariano H. 
Ramirez, Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration, September 4, 1940.) 


Spain 
Commercial Law Digests 


Government Organization, Telephone 
and Radio Installations Placed under 
Defense Ministries—Supervision of all 
existing wireless-communication stations, 
whether owned by the State or by com- 
panies or by individuals, is placed under 
the Ministries concerned with national 
defense by the intervention of the re- 
spective “communication service” of the 
Ministry of Marine, the Ministry of Air, 
and the Ministry of War—according to 
a decree issued October 3, which appeared 
in the Official Bulletin of the State Octo- 
ber 4. 

The Ministry of the Navy is to super- 
vise wireless installations on ships, costal 
stations, radio beacons, and radio goni- 
ometers for use in navigation, and radio 
stations for time signals. The Ministry 
of Air shall supervise radio installations 
on airplanes and in airports, radio bea- 
cons and radio goniometers for air navi- 
gation, as well as stations for the meteor- 
ological service. The Ministry of War is 
to supervise all other wireless stations. 

The Mail and Communications Service 
of the Ministry of Interior and the Port 
and Marine Signal Service of the Ministry 
of Public Works must submit full infor- 
mation to the respective Ministries on 
existing installations. Changes in exist- 
ing installations may be authorized only 
after the respective Ministries of Defense 
have given approval. 

The technical personnel of all tele- 
communication services shall, in the 
event of mobilization, fall under the 
jurisdiction of the respective Ministries 
supervising the installations. (Com- 
mercial Attaché Ralph H. Ackerman, 
October 9, 1940.) 
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Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Alcohol: Compulsory Purchase 
by Importers and Refiners of Gasoline 
Suspended.—Swedish regulations requir- 
ing importers and refiners of gasoline to 
purchase motor spirit (denatured al- 
cohol), in a definite ratio to the quantity 
of gasoline imported or refined by them, 
have been suspended, effective from July 
1 until further notice, by royal proclama- 
tion No. 770 of August 19, published in 
Svensk Forfattningssamling on August 
20. 
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Swedish Ore Company Sustains Sub- 
stantial Loss at Narvik.—Writing after 
the withdrawal of the Allied troops from 
the Narvik area, the ‘“Goteborgs Handels- 
och Sjofarts Tidning” refers to the effect 
of the Narvik affair upon the Swedish ore 
company, the Trafik-a. b. Grangesberg- 
Oxelosund. There is little in the actual 
situation, it is stated, to support the 
rather optimistic view taken on the 
Swedish Stock Exchange,’where the ex- 
tent of the losses sustained by the com- 
pany do not appear to be fully recog- 
nized. An examination of the latest bal- 
ance sheet of the Grangesberg company’s 
Lapland ore subsidiary, the Luossavaara- 
Kirunavaara A/B., shows that the plant 
at Narvik is valued in the books at 16,- 
000,000 kronor. The quay installations 
cost about 20,000,000 kronor to construct, 
and they have been completely destroyed. 
With existing prices and wages, the cost 
of their reconstruction would be much 
greater; experts have estimated the pres- 
ent cost at double. The Luossavaara 
cOmpany’s premises at Narvik, valued in 
the books at 3,600,000 kronor, also are 
believed to be very largely destroyed, and 
the same applies to a number of electric 
locomotives, which cost at least 300,000 
kronor each. Extensive supplies of pro- 
visions and material, estimated at some 
2,000,000 kronor, also have been destroyed. 
Further, the port of Narvik is blocked by 
some 30 sunken vessels and can be made 
fit for use only after a considerable time 
and at great expense. Another item in 
the balance sheet is a holding of 6,300,000 
Norwegian kronor in 5 percent bonds of 
the Narvik Commune, which must now 
be considered to be worthless. 

For the financial year 1939-40 very 
considerable provision for depreciation 
must therefore be made by the Luossa- 
vaara company, while the production of 
ore will certainly be less than in the pre- 
vious year. Ore exports via Narvik dur- 
ing the first 7 months of the war were 
only a fraction of the normal figure, and 
they have completely stopped since the 
beginning of April. It is true that these 
items concern the Luossavaara company, 
but the parent company is not un- 
scathed. At the beginning of this year 
the Grangesberg company owned a fine 
fleet of 26 ore carriers; of these, no fewer 
than 8 have been lost. The Granges- 
berg company itself bore 40 percent of 
civil risks, and, though some compensa- 
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tion will be due from the war-risk insur- 
ances, the loss of income resulting from 
the sinking of these vessels will fall upon 
the company. The Goteborg paper con- 
cludes by warning its readers against 
speculation in Grangesberg shares, 
(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, Sep- 
tember 9, 1940.) 


Switzerland 
Transport and Communication 


New Direct Phone Service to Japan.— 
Direct telephone communication was 
begun on September 25 between Switzer- 
land and Japan over the short-wave 
station in Schwarzenburg—used also for 
direct telephone communication with 
the United States. The new service will 
make possible, also, communication with 
Chosen (Korea). In Switzerland, con- 
nection can be made from any house 
telephone. In Japan, all important 
cities have facilities for such telephone 
communication. In Chosen, only the 
city of Seoul (Keijo) can telephone di- 
rectly to Switzerland. Rate for a 3-min- 
ute conversation with Japan or Chosen: 
117 Swiss francs; on Saturday, 58.50 
francs; for each additional minute, one- 
third of the basic rate. (American Con- 
sulate General, Zurich, September 30, 
1940.) 

Shipments to Switzerland Expedited by 
Use of Feeder Ship Between Genoa and 
Lisbon.—The Spanish ship Rola will be 
employed in a regular feeder service be- 
tween Genoa and Lisbon in carrying over- 
sea freight to and from Switzerland, ac- 
cording to information received from a 
leading international forwarding agency 
in Switzerland. The Spanish steamer 
will reportedly connect with an American 
line docking at Lisbon, and the first sail- 
ing from Genoa was scheduled for Oc- 
tober 14, 1940. 

In view of the disrupted railway traffic 
in France and the fact that overland 
freight must be transferred from French 
to Spanish freight cars at the frontier 
owing to the different railway gage, water 
transportation by way of Genoa is ex- 
pected to be speedier and cheaper 
(American Consulate, Zurich, October 2, 
1940.) 


Tangier 
Exchange and Finance 


Spanish Currency Made Legal Ten- 
der.—The chief of the Spanish occupying 
forces ordered that Spanish currency be 
admitted into circulation as legal tender 
as of November 3. Declarations of tax- 
able values may thereafter be written in 
Moroccan francs or Spanish pesetas. 
(Cablegram, American Consulate General 
Tangier, November 2, 1940.) 


Union of 
South Africa 


Economic Conditions 


No particularly important new factors 
appeared in the economic situation of the 
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Union of South Africa during August, ex- 
cept the introduction in Parliament of a 
supplementary budget for the current 
fiscal year. 

The impact of forces already apparent 
increased, however, and business in non- 
essential lines continued to decline. De- 
mand for a wide variety of production 
goods was strong, particularly from in- 
dustries supplying the Defense Force. 
Official appeals for thrift and the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary personal expenditure 
were accompanied by increased emphasis 
on the necessity for South African manu- 
facturers to satisfy the greatest possible 
portion of the Army’s requirements. 

The decline of sales of consumption 
goods varied considerably in degree in 
different parts of the Union, being rela- 
tively less apparent in Johannesburg 
than at the coast. This variation was in 
part the result of the comparatively poor 
holiday season at Natal and Cape Prov- 
ince coast resorts. Sales of new passenger 
cars were very dull, but, in some districts, 
demand for used cars, parts, and service 
was fairly well sustained. Automobile 
travel has greatly declined, but an in- 
crease of 3 pence an imperial gallon in 
the cost of gasoline through a new tax is 
not expected to cause much more reduc- 
tion in the use of motorcars than has al- 
ready been caused by other factors. 


Agricultural Exports Sustained 


While the purchasing power of many 
urban families has been greatly reduced 
by the departure of wage earners on 
active service, the national income has 
been strongly sustained by the mainte- 
nance of agricultural exports, including 
both citrus and deciduous fruits. The 
wool-growing districts have also been as- 
sured of stability through the conclusion 
of a new wool-purchase agreement be- 
tween the Union and British Govern- 
ments. The latter will take the Union’s 
entire clip during the war and for a year 
thereafter, on the basis of the agreement 
with Australia. The open market main- 
tained last year will not continue, but 
this is of less consequence because of the 
exclusion from the market of such for- 
mer substantial buyers as Italy and 
France. The agricultural situation is 
therefore generally good, and the outlook 
in August was encouraging. 


Industrial Conditions Mixed 


The industrial situation is more varied. 
Factories with war orders were very busy 
in August, with increasing emphasis on 
greater production. Shoe factories were 
slack, however, in nonmilitary lines, and 
the clothing industry was in a similar 
situation. The furniture industry con- 
tinued dull with no prospect of improve- 
ment. The slight activity in new build- 
ing was a major cause of the slack de- 
mand for such electrical goods as re- 
frigerators and stoves. 

There was increasing evidence, in 
August, of coordination as well as of 
greater activity in the secondary indus- 
tries participating in war orders, but 
there was some prospect of difficulty in 
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maintaining adequate factory personnel 
under the pressure of more intensive 
military recruiting. Military service is 
voluntary, but mines and factories have 
had Government support in their efforts 
to retain key men and sufficient staff. 
Office and traveling personnel in the dis- 
tributive trades has been greatly reduced, 
but in many instances merchants and 
retailers find it unnecessary to seek re- 
placements, because of reduced turn-over. 

In general, it may be said that South 
Africa’s increasing preoccupation with 
the war effort, entailing voluntary re- 
striction of purchases of consumption 
goods and increased contribution to war 
loans and funds, as well as reduction of 
incomes in consequence of military serv- 
ice, is responsible for the relative depres- 
sion of trade, rather than any important 
diminution in the national income. 

The Union’s fortunate financial situ- 
ation is reflected in the general confi- 
dence that the impending internal loan, 
though it is the largest yet undertaken, 
will find a ready and ample response. 
Not less than £20,000,000 (it is authori- 
tatively estimated) is immediately avail- 
able for investment by the public, di- 
rectly and through banks, building and 
loan societies, etc. The proposed inter- 
nal loan will be for £18,326,000. The 
date of issue has not been announced. 
The proceeds, it is understood, will go 
chiefly to defense, and the Minister of 
Finance has emphasized that a very high 
proportion of Treasury expenditure will 
be within the Union. 

In this connection he also emphasized, 
in his budget speech of August 28, the 
necessity of avoiding the risk of inflation, 
chiefly through avoidance of a rise in the 
cost of living and excessive expenditure 
on nonessentials. (The principal fea- 
tures of the budget were reported in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue for Octo- 
ber 19, p. 115.) 


Foreign Trade Continues High 


Both imports and exports for the first 
half year showed substantial increases 
in value over last year, with imports 
from overseas amounting to £50,774,000, 
against £43,554,000, and oversea exports 
reaching £19,544,000, against £13,352,000. 
Import increases were fairly general, but 
most marked in cotton piece goods and 
other tertiles, for military use. The 
principal export increases were in wool, 
hides and skins, diamonds, and food- 
stuffs. Iron ore was added to the export 
list. 

July imports of £8,763,000 were 20 per- 
cent higher in value than in that month 
last year, but exports of £2,562,000, 
against £2,371,000, showed marked de- 
clines in some items compared with July 
last year, notably in diamonds, maize, 
hides and skins, wattle, and /ruits. 

In the first half-year the United States 
supplied 20.5 percent of South Africa’s 
imports and took 10.7 percent of its ex- 
ports. The South African press took note 
of the fact that this was the first time 
the United States has supplied more than 
20 percent of the Union’s imports or 
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taken as much as 10 percent of its ex- 
ports. There is in fact a much stronger 
demand for many American products 
than it has been possible to satisfy, de- 
spite the decline of the market for many 
luxury and relatively unessential items. 
American prestige is so strong that, with 
Canada, it is the natural source after 
Great Britain, to which South African 
importers turn for their needs. Under 
present circumstances, however, it is dif- 
ficult to place new lines with agents and 
distributors unless the market is clearly 
apparent. With reduced staffs there is no 
time to undertake the usual promotion 
of new lines. 


Gold Production at New High 


It is expected that no check will be ap- 
parent in gold production, when figures 
for August become available. July pro- 
duction set a new record. The native 
labor supply is well maintained. The re- 
quirements of the gold-mining industry 
are not neglected by South African man- 
ufacturers with military orders; orders 
for necessary imports are still chiefly di- 
rected to Great Britain, if delivery is 
promised. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Johannesburg, Septem- 
ber 5, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Balance of International Payments.— 
The balance of international payments 
for the 12 months ended June 30 showed 
a net credit balance of £9,300,000, com- 
pared with a net credit balance of 
£1,100,000 1 year earlier, according to the 
estimates in the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., Monthly Review for July. 


U.S.5S.R. 


Economic Conditions 


Southern Superpower Network 


The new transmission line connect- 
ing the Dnepr electric station with the 
Donets Basin system was recently put 
into service. About 155 miles in length 
and operating at 220 kilovolts, it con- 
nects two parts of the Southern electrical 
network; the third is the Azov-Black Sea 
system, already connected with the 
Donets Basin net. The capacity of the 
stations now joined is very large, and 
output is many billions of kilowatt- 
hours. It will be increased in the near 
future by the construction of two more 
powerful district stations, at Kura- 
khovka and Nesvetai, and of a number 
of industrial stations. The Southern net 
will serve the most important districts in 
the Soviet Union in coal mining and 
ferrous metallurgy. 

The new transmission line has at one 
end the Zuyevo steam electric station and 
at the other the Dnepr hydroelectric sta- 
tion. The former delivers current at 110 
kilovolts and the latter at 154 kilovolts, 
to the other steam-powered stations and 
to industrial and other consumers. The 
Zueyvo station is also interconnected via 
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Taganrog with the Azov Sea-Black Sea 
power net. 


Advantages in Economy and Convenience 


The new interconnection of the Dnepr 
and Donets systems will relieve the steam 
stations, which have had to supplement 
the Dnepr station in months of low 
water; they can now shut down in flood 
seasons, when Dnepr has a surplus of 
power, hitherto unused, and can make 
necessary repairs and adjustments to re- 
sume operations when the Dnepr River 
falls. The Dnepr station, in turn, can 
regulate its water storage to meet peak 
loads on the whole system, keeping a re- 
serve of water for emergencies. By 
means of the new transmission line, all 
stations can cooperate, and switch power 
as needed. 

Another advantage gained will be the 
reduction of coal hauling from the Do- 
nets Basin; electric power will replace 
coal in the Dnepr industrial district. The 
demands of this district are expected to 
increase rapidly, and another 220-kilo- 
volt line will soon be needed; when the 
Kurakhovka station starts, more power 
will be sent than the one line can carry. 
Provision has already been made for this 
extension in building the first line, now 
carrying three cables; foundations are 
ready for new towers to carry three ad- 
ditional cables. The step-down trans- 
forming station, 250/154 kilovolt, will be 
correspondingly enlarged. 

There is also a gain in the parallel 
work now possible between the Donets 
system and the Azov-Black Sea network, 
hitherto not affected. When the Nes- 
vetai station starts operations, there will 
be a surplus of power, to be sent to the 
Donets system via Dolzhanka. A new 
110-kilovolt line connecting these stations 
should be completed by the spring of 
1941, forming a new ring of five powerful 
district stations. 


Unified Operation Planned 


Preparations are being made for uni- 
fied operation of the whole Southern sys- 
tem from one point, Gorlovka; the plans 
prepared by the designing and research 
agencies consulted call for a dispatching 
office there, connected by separate wire, 
and also by radio, with all stations. Au- 
tomatic teletransmission of the most im- 
portant signals and meter records from 
stations to this office is being worked out, 
using high-frequency currents on the 
high-tension line, modulated by tonal fre- 
quencies for multiple use. The field of 
operations of this office will cover hun- 
dreds of miles, but the perfected equip- 
ment will make its work reliable and eco- 
nomical; it will be the finest-equipped 
dispatching office in the Soviet Union. 


Difficulties To Be Obviated 


A temporary office to coordinate the 
work of the Dnepr and Donets systems 
is now being set up, but it has not been 
working. smoothly: the high-frequency 
Westinghouse protector has not been 
properly installed, and two defective fuses 
blew out. These and other deficiencies 
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must be remedied. In the temporary dis- 
patching office, on the other hand, the 
chief trouble is delay in installing the 
equipment, making it difficult for the men 
to operate. There are not enough of 
them as it is—three instead of five—and 
the staffs of other divisions are also 
short-handed. Other difficulties include 
slow delivery of cables needed, shortage of 
regulators, and delay in installing other 
necessary equipment. 


Threefold Regulatory Measures Vital 


Soviet authorities stress the necessity 
(for proper coordination of the two elec- 
tric systems) that a complete scheme of 
operation should be made up and the 
employees of the whole Southern system 
trained to follow it. There is a threefold 
job to be done here; regulation of the 
current produced, regulation of the water 
allowed to flow, and regulation of steamer 
movement on the Dnepr in accordance 
with the depth of water that can be 
maintained. 

The longer the construction of the cen- 
tral dispatching office is held up, and 
equipment held in storage, the slower will 
be the solution of the various problems 
connected with the operation of the 
Southern power system. There must be 
no further delay in the smoothing out of 
all difficulties, in the view of Soviet ex- 
perts. 


Union’s Natural-Gas Reserves 


Natural gas, as one of the resources of 
the Soviet Union, has not yet been con- 
sidered and developed as it deserves to be. 
Because of its high calorific value as a 
fuel and the properties which make it 
useful for other purposes, it can and 
should be the basis for a new industry, 
say Soviet authorities. Reserves of gas 
are known to be enormous, though no 
official estimate of their extent has ever 
been made: some geologists calculate 
them at 700-—900,000,000,000 cubic meters, 
or almost as much as in the United 
States. 

Explored reserves, ready for commer- 
cial exploitation, are only 50,000,000,000 
cubic meters, located mainly in the petro- 
leum fields. Prospecting of the districts 
where gas only is found is still more 
backward; reserves are estimated at 375,- 
000,000,000 cubic meters, but only 17,500,- 
000,000‘ cubic meters have been actually 
located, though this is sufficient to form 
the basis for a recovery industry. 

Gas recovered in the oil fields in 1939 
ran up to 2,900,000,000 cubic meters, 
which was used partly in the fields as fuel 
but was also piped to electric stations, 
towns, and villages, and used as raw ma- 
terial for new enterprises; but even in 
the 3 fields where it is systematically re- 
covered, Baku, Grozny, and Maikop, it is 
used wastefully, and large quantities 
escape. In other fields the quantity uti- 
lized is insignificant; in the five areas 
concerned, only 300,000,000 cubic meters 
a year are used. 


Petroleum Commissariat Active 


This year the People’s Commissariat 
for the vetroleum industry, Narkomneft, 
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has devoted a good deal of attention to 
the problem of natural-gas recovery. 
Prospecting for reserves is at present car- 
ried on by the Commissariat, by the Com- 
mittee on Geological Affairs under the 
Council of Commissars of the U.S. S. R., 
and by the individual oil trusts. These 
organizations work without any common 
plan, scattering their efforts, and often 
spend years in mapping their areas and 
getting ready to drill for gas, in order 
that an estimate of reserves may be made. 
It is therefore proposed to unify and 
coordinate the work of all these parties, 
with the object first of recovering the gas 
already located and, second, discovering 
new gas-bearing areas that can be pre- 
pared now for exploitation after 1942. 

The plan of exploration and operation 
that is finally adopted is to be obligatory 
for all agencies involved. Work, it is held, 
should commence in industrial districts 
now deficient in local fuel resources, par- 
ticularly the central districts of Euro- 
peon U. S. S. R., such as the Saratov 
oblast, where a ready market will con- 
sume al] the production developed, or 
Stalingrad. By 1942 the output of gas in 
the oil fields is expected to reach 5,500,000 
metric tons; by improving the methods 
of recovery and utilization, and avoiding 
waste by the use of hermatically sealed 
tanks and pipe lines, this quantity can be 
fully used. The adoption of airtight pip- 
ing is also necessary in distillation and 
cracking; this step must be taken when 
piping layouts are planned. 


Conservation, Effective Utilization, 
Stressed 


A recent regulation issued by the 
Narkomneft forbids the drilling of wells 
until after all steps for utilizing the gas 
have been taken; gas should be as care- 
fully conserved as petroleum, both in 
Storage and transport. It is obviously 
wise to build gasoline and carbon-black 
plants utilizing natural gas near to the 
wells, and the units put up should gen- 
erally be small; large units sometimes 
take years to build, and in the meantime 
the wells are nearly exhausted. The 
Soviets plan to erect, henceforth, small 
portable units that can be moved when 
necessary. 


Wells First in Service 


The first gas wells to be ready for ex- 
ploitation will be those in Dagestan, 
Western Ukraine, Izhma in the Komi Re- 
public, and a gas and oil well in the 
Buguruslan district in the Chkalov 
(Orenburg) oblast. In Dagestan several 
plants are already using gas for fuel, 
and test drills have located gas-bearing 
areas in three other sections. The town 
of Makhach-Kala will be supplied with 
gas from Izberg this year, and from two 
other wells next year, by two pipelines 
that combine into one to deliver 200,000,- 
000 cubic meters per year. It is hoped to 
discover gas in quantities sufficient to 
serve towns outside of Dagestan proper. 


What Gas Might Mean to Kiev 


The gas wells in Western Ukraine are 
at present delivering 200,000,000 cubic 
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meters a year, and this quantity will soon 
be increased to 300,000,000 cubic meters; 
new pipelines will convey this gas to Lvov, 
Drogobych, and Borislav. There are 
three other areas that are now yielding 
gas, and several more that are promising. 
The estimated geological reserves of the 
first three areas are said to reach 33,- 
000,000,000 cubic meters, enough to be 
piped over long distances—say to Kiev. 
If Kiev could be supplied with gas, it 
would save expense and the hauling of 
fuel from a distance. 


Replacing Wood and Coal 


The gas wells in the Izhma section are 
believed to be very rich, some wells yieijd- 
ing as high as 1,000 tons a day (in petro- 
leum equivalents). It is proposed to run 
a pipeline from this field to Solikamsk, 
Berezniki, and Molotov, where gas will 
replace in the factories wood and coal 
now hauled from a distance, and will be 
used for domestic purposes in the cities 
and for fuel in the autotrucks operating 
there. 

To utilize economically the supplies of 
natural gas that will be made available, 
a network of gas pipelines must be built: 
but the thin-walled pipes needed are not 
yet manufactured in the U.S.S.R. Yet 
this type of piping is economical of metal, 
and it would pay for the metallurgical 
plants to learn to produce it. 


One Benefit: Extrordinary Cheapness 


Noteworthy is the fact that the devel- 
opment of natural gas wells is much 
cheaper than that of oil wells, running 
from one-quarter to one-ninth of the 
cost of the latter; a ton of oil in gas 
equivalents costs only 23 to 27 rubles, and 
is the cheapest form of fuel in places 
where this gas is available. Little capi- 
tal investment is therefore required to 
build up a natural-gas industry, and even 
this investment would be returned in a 
few years. Soviet commentators insist 
that it will pay the Petroleum Commis- 
sariat and other Government agencies 
involved to give immediate attention to 
developing this new industry. (From 
Moscow Industriya, August 8 and 10, 
1940; official source.) 


Transport and Communication 


Railroad From Petrozavodsk to Suoy- 
arvi Open for Operation.—The Govern- 
ment commission charged with inspect- 
ing and accepting the new railroad from 
Petrozavodsk to Suoyarvi has finished its 
work. This road, running for 130 kilo- 
meters across the unbroken taiga, over 
swamps, rocks, and hills, was built under 
the severe conditions of the winter of 
1940 with the temperature at times 
reaching 50° C. of frost. It involved the 
moving of 2,000,000 cubic meters of earth, 
and the construction of 180 structures of 
various types; 90 kilometers of the line 
was laid across bogs. The building of the 
road was accomplished by high-speed 
methods of construction, using mechan- 
ical equipment wherever possible. Tem- 
porary service on the road was started 
47 days after the beginning of actual 
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construction. (From Moscow Izvestia 
and Pravda, August 4, 1940; Soviet official 
sources.) 


@ e 

United Kingdom 

Economic Conditions 

Social-economic problems arising 
largely from the continuation of intensi- 
fied air warfare and the approach of 
winter received major public and official 
attention during October, particularly in 
the London area and in other large popu- 
lation centers. Steps taken included new 
health and welfare measures; some 
changes in supply priorities and exten- 
sions of Government commodity controls, 
especially over building and allied mate- 
rials; provision for additional emergency 
relief, compensation, and insurance; re- 
organization of transportation facilities; 
and adjustments in labor supply and dis- 
tribution and in working hours. 

Primary purpose of these actions: 
maintenance of industrial production at 
highest possible efficiency. For attain- 
ment of this and other wartime objec- 
tives, reliance continued to be placed 
largely on voluntary cooperation, though 
there were some extensions in the appli- 
cation of the Government’s compulsory 
powers, as for example in proposed leg- 
islation (not yet introduced) to set up 
an insurance scheme for fixed property, 
and the requisitioning of suitable build- 


ings to provide public shelter accomo- 
dations. 


Costs, Prices, Gradually Mount 


The wage-cost spiral continued slowly 
upward during October. The two prin- 
cipal developments of general interest in 
connection with costs were the coming 
into effect on October 21 of the purchase 
tax, which will ultimately have the effect 
of substantially increasing retail prices 
of a wide range of consumer commodi- 
ties, and the official announcement that 
railway charges, with certain limited ex- 
ceptions, are to be increased by an addi- 
tional 6 percent effective December 1. 
The Ministry of Shipping has announced 
a 15-percent increase, effective Decem- 
ber 1, in inbound shipping freight rates 
for all types of cargo in the cargo- and 
passenger-liner trades. It is understood 
that the increase may be extended later 
to transshipping trades. Among other 
increases in costs have been announce- 
ments of higher local tax rates in various 
localities. 

Cost-of-living and wholesale price in- 
dexes showed relatively little change in 
October. The Times wholesale price in- 
dex on October 30 was 0.2 percent 
higher than for a month earlier and 23.5 
percent higher than for a year previous. 
The October rise in food prices was 
practically balanced by a decline in 
prices of industrial materials. 


Steel, Coal, Food Prices Up 


Increased commodity prices made or 
announced included an increase, effec- 
tive November 1, in prices of steel and 
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major steel products, by amounts aver- 
aging approximately 10 percent, to meet 
domestic production costs and higher 
costs arising from a larger volume of 
imports. This is the fourth steel-price 
increase since the beginning of the war. 
Coal prices were also raised on Novem- 
ber 1, the increase being partly seasonal 
and partly to offset higher production 
and distribution costs. Increases have 
also been made in controlled paper 
prices and in the prices of a number of 
food products, including eggs, potatoes, 
and fresh and condensed milk. The of- 
ficial price control has been extended to 
onions, and announcement has been 
made that an official price schedule for 
apples will be introduced soon. The 
general level of prices would doubtless 
have risen much more rapidiy had it not 
been for governmental price control of 
many essential commodities. 

Details of wage increases in October 
are not yet available, but preliminary 
data indicate that there was a continued 
rise more or less in proportion to that 
of preceding months. Increases were 
also made in supplementary unemploy- 
ment and certain pension allowances 
and in allowances to dependents of per- 
sons in the military services. 


Tightening Commodity Controls 


Recent changes in commodity controls 
include a further reduction in permitted 
deliveries of condensed milk to retailers 
from 75 percent to 50 percent of corre- 
sponding deliveries a year ago in the 
case of full cream, sweetened, and from 
50 percent to 25 percent in the case of 
full cream, unsweetened, and skimmed 
milk. The sale or supply of synthetic 
organic dyestuffs and _ preparations 
thereof was prohibited except under li- 
cense, from October 23. The sale or 
supply of hollow-ware partly or wholly 
of aluminum has also been prohibited, 
except under license. The official paper 
control has been extended to straw used 
for paper making. 


Cutting Consumption, Using Substitutes 


Continued progress is reported in both 
voluntary and compulsory reductions in 
consumption and in the use of substi- 
tute materials, a notable example being 
economy in the use of lumber. The ef- 
fect on retail consumption of the “limi- 
tation of supplies” orders is gradually 
extending and is being accelerated by 
additional restriction orders relating to 
specific commodities, such as prohibition 
of further supplies of silk hosiery after 
December 1. 

The diversion of higher wage proceeds 
to national use through the voluntary 
savings campaign continued in October. 
Unemployment returns showed little 
change, on the basis of figures for Sep- 
tember and subsequent data from unof- 
ficial.esources. 


Export Efforts Yield Results 


Results of the active export drive, es- 
pecially in the direction of larger alloca- 
tion of war materials to export industries, 
were reflected in the relatively encourag- 
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ing export statistics for September (noted 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Novem- 
ber 2, p. 213) and in the anticipation of 
benefits from the special economic mission 
to South America. 


Looking Ahead to Post-War 
Reconstruction 


The establishment of a Government 
Department of Works and Buildings is 
contemplated not only as a wartime con- 
trol of building materials and supplies and 
for the direction of Government construc- 
tion and control, by a licensing of private 
building, but also for the controlled plan- 
ning of post-war reconstruction. 


Exchange and Finance 


Import of Sterling Bearer Securities.— 
The importation of sterling bearer securi- 
ties except under license has been 
prohibited since September 27. Sterling 
securities are defined as those of which 
the principal, interest, or dividends are 
payable in sterling or in respect of which 
the holder has an option to require such 
payment in sterling. Coupons are not 
regarded as securities unless attached to 
a bond. Applications for licenses to im- 
port such securities will be considered on 
their merits but will usually be granted 
(a) when owned continuously by a resi- 
dent of the United Kingdom since Sep- 
tember 2, 1939, (b) when imported for 
redemption on maturity, (c) when im- 
ported for enfacement or other similar 
purpose or for conversion into registered 
form, or (d) when becoming property of 
a resident in the United Kingdom by in- 
heritance. (Foreign Exchange Notice 96 
of Bank of England, October 2, 1940.) 

Financing Trade With Bolivia.—Ar- 
rangements have been operative since 
October 7 whereby transactions with Bo- 
livia have been financed through a special 
account. Transfers from existing ster- 
ling accounts to the special account may 
be made without the prior permission of 
the Bank of England provided a request 
for such transfer has been received from 
the customer concerned. Under no cir- 
cumstances may transfers be made from 
the special account to existing sterling 
accounts. Individuals in Bolivia may 
open sterling area accounts. (F. E. No- 
tice 98 of Bank of England, October 5, 
1940.) 

Syrian Funds Frozen.—The Treasury 
notified all banks and bankers to “take all 
the steps necessary to immobilize bank 
balances and other similar assets in this 
country which are at the disposal of 
Syrian interests.” This notice was sent 
on October 10, 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial Mo- 
dus Vivendi With El Salvador Prolonged 
for 1 Year.—See El Salvador. 


Transport and Communication 


Port of London Increases Light Dues 
to 100 Percent.—An order published in 
the London Gazette of September 24, ef- 
fective immediately, provides for a fur- 
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ther increase in light dues to 100 per- 
cent over the scale set forth in the Second 
Schedule to the Merchant Shipping 
(Mercantile Marine Fund) Act, 1898. 
The order, cited as the Merchant Ship- 
ping (Light Dues) Order, 1940, replaces 
the similar order made in April 1939, un- 
der which light dues were increased to 
50 percent over the scale. In May 1938, 
the dues were advanced from 25 percent 
above schedule to 30 percent above 
schedule. In the schedule to the act, 
light dues were fixed on the following 
basis and are now prevailing: 

Home-trade voyages.—Sailing ships, 
1 penny (1d.) per ton; steamships, 12 
pence (1'od.) per ton. 

Foreign-going voyages.—Sailing ships, 
2 pence farthing (2!4d.) per ton; steam- 
ships, 2 pence 3 farthings (234d.) per ton. 

(American Consul, London, October 1, 
1940.) 

Institution of Civil Engineers Pub- 
lishes Report on Deterioration of Struc- 
tures in Sea Water.—The eighteenth re- 
port of the Special Committee nomi- 
nated by the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers to investigate the deterioration of 
structures in sea water has just been 
published by the Institution. The re- 
port correlates the various data obtained 
from the corrosion tests carried out for 
5, 10, and 15 years, respectively, with a 
number of ferrous metal samples. The 
metals were in the form of flat bars sup- 
ported vertically in concrete frames and 
exposed to corrosion at Auckland, Co- 
lombo, Halifax, and Plymouth. 

Results obtained at the various sta- 
tions are given in tables published in 
the report. In every case, the high- 
nickel steel L proved the best metal, fol- 
lowed closely by the chromium steel J 
in the sea-air and fresh-water tests. 
The next best metal is the nickel steel 
K. It is pointed out that the positions 
of the remaining metals fluctuated 
widely, and this indicates that among 
the ordinary commercial steels no one 
metal has proved best under all condi- 
tions. 

The report, which runs to 52 pages, 
is priced at 8s. 6d. and may be obtained 
from William Clowes & Sons, Ltd., Ax- 
tell House, Warwick Street, London, W. 
1. (Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, 
September 5, 1940.) 

British Firm Combines Advantages of 
Direct and Alternating Current for Arc 
Welding.—Much can be said in favor of 
both direct and alternating current for 
arc welding purposes. A British firm of 
electric-welding specialists has now de- 
veloped a system which combines the 
advantage of both. It has been found 
that for the highest-quality work it is 
desirable to combine the steadiness and 
ease of striking the arc usually associ- 
ated with direct current with the free- 
dom from arc “blow” which is most 
noticeable when using direct current 
and is almost unknown when using al- 
ternating current. A satisfactory 
method for effecting this combination is 
to use a. c. but to increase the frequency 
from the 50 cycles which is practically 
the standard of supply in the United 
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Kingdom to 150 cycles. Normally the 
change of frequency involves the use of 
rotary machinery, but the company in 
question has developed a static method 
in which this is effected by the use of 
a transformer. The supply is taken 
from 3-phase, 50-cycle mains, using the 
star connection for the primary wind- 
ing and the delta connection for the 
secondary, the delta being completed by 
the arc circuit and the material being 
welded. The magnetic circuit is so de- 
signed that the arc can be readily 
struck, and the output is single-phase 
a. c. at 150 cycles, the system yielding 
a balanced load on the supply mains. 
(Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, 
August 22, 1940.) 

Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research Issues Pamphlet on Fumigation 
of Insect Pests—The shipowner is often 
called upon to fumigate the holds of his 
vessels, to eliminate rats, but it does not 
so frequently happen that a cargo has to 
be fumigated in order to remove insect 
pests which have developed during the 
course of a voyage. Nevertheless, such a 
contingency may arise, notably with grain 
cargoes, and it certainly arises under con- 
ditions of storage before or after ship- 
ment. Attention may, therefore, be 
drawn to an informative pamphlet just 
issued by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research under the title 
“The Principles of Fumigation of Insect 
Pests in Stored Produce.” (H. M. Station- 
ery Office, London, price 6d. net.) The 
pamphlet deals particularly with the 
question of the successful use of various 
toxic gases under different conditions of 
storage, and gives the results of a series 
of investigations carried out by the De- 
partment in order to determine the 
general scientific principles involved and 
the effect of such variables as temperature 
and pressure on the efficacy of the process. 
The investigation is not complete, since 
it is still necessary to determine the suit- 
ability of particular fumigants for dif- 
ferent types of produce. Work on this 
problem is being undertaken. (Shipbuild- 
ing and Shipping Record, August 29, 
1940.) 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tires: Further Additions Made to List 
of Sizes Permitted Duty-Free Entry.— 
Tires weighing 25 net kilograms or more 
each, for trucks, busses, and tractors, of 
sizes 10 by 20 inches, 10 by 22 inches, 10 
by 24 inches, 11 by 20 inches, 11 by 22 
inches, and 11 by 24 inches, have been 
added to the list of sizes of tires that are 
permitted conditional duty-free entry 
into Uruguay under the law of October 21, 
1931, by a decree of September 20, 1940. 
Duty-free entry for these tires will cease 
when tires of the same specifications are 
normally manufactured in Uruguay and 
sold at reasonable prices, and after official 
announcement of that fact is made at the 
request of the manufacturing company. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo, September 30, 1940.) 
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[See ComMERCE Reports of June 29, 1935, 
for an announcement of the revised list; and 
COMMERCE Reports of December 5, 1936, and 
August 21, September 25, and December 18, 
1937, for announcements of additions to and 
deletions from the list.]| 

Certain Copper and Brass Wire for 
Drawing: Import Duty Reduced.—Copper 
and brass wire for drawing, from 2 to 3 
millimeters in diameter, have been in- 
cluded within the raw-materials section 
of the Uruguayan tariff, dutiable at 5 per- 
cent, plus a surtax of 4 percent, of the 
fixed official customs valuation of 0.48 
peso per gross kilogram by resolutions 
of September 25, 1940. (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, 
October 7, 1940.) 

{Heretofore this wire was dutiable at 31 
percent, plus a surtax of 21 percent, of the 


official valuation of 0.48 peso per gross kilo- 
gram. | 


Yugoslavia 
Transport and Communication 


New Phase of Air Service—The Yugo- 
slav company “Aeroput” began on July 18 
to participate for the first time in the 
Yugoslav-Hungarian Cooperative Service 
between Belgrade and Budapest. This 
new phase of the service (which had been 
exclusively operated by Hungarian 
planes) was inaugurated by an American 
plane owned by “Aeroput.” (American 
Consulate, Belgrade.) 

Approzrimately Half of Merchant 
Marine Inactive —Of the total of 93 ships 
comprising the Yugoslav merchant ma- 
rine (361,645 tons), 40 ships (170,586 
tons) are not operating, according to a 
review of the effects of the war, published 
in Vreme of September 14. Five ships 
have been lost, 3 sold, 15 are undergoing 
repairs, 17 are detained in foreign har- 
bors and are unable to put to sea. 
(American Consulate, Belgrade, Septem- 
ber 16, 1940.) 





Trade-Mark Applications 


Further information regarding the fol- 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Argentina.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of October 
15, 1940, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires, October 18, 1940. Opposi- 
tion to the registration of these trade- 
marks must be filed in Argentina before 
November 11, 1940. 





Trade-mark | Class 


Ondina er -| 10 
Airex eer ere 16 
Laminax - | 13 
Multiphone 6 
Delta F . . adel l 





Chile-—The following trade-marks, 
published in the October 15, 1940, issue 
of the Diario Oficial of Chile, have been 
reported by the American Consulate 
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General, Santiago, October 18, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Chile within 
30 days of the above date of publication. 








Trade-mark Product 
Niresist, Bommer._....-..--- Metals, locks, and hard- 
ware. 
Atlas Lumnite Cement-.---_- Finished stonework, ce- 


ment, plaster, tile, etc. 
Golden Shell, Single Shell, | Oils for lubrication and 
Double Shell, Triple Shell. paints, greases for in- 
dustrial use, turpen- 
tine, benzine. 
Arctic Daylight, Philico, | Heating, lighting, and 
Phil, Yuasa, Fadap. ventilation apparatus, 
candles, matches, ete. 
Philico, Phil, Atm_......---- Telegraphs, telephones, 
radios, signals. 
Vampiro, Mercutin, Arbo- 
frutal, Insectin, Uraseptine 
Rogier, Atofiiro, Tirot- 
chen, Hosfocal, Romerjil, 
Fondantol, Laboratorio, 
Hosfocal, Vanka-Sen, Van- 
ka-Min, Vanka, Hamame- ! 
lico, Geldosalus, Diuromil, | 
Aceite De Flores De Ellen 
Alexanira, O. K., Salibra, ||Chemical and pharma- 
ronoiladria, Uleosine Le- |\\ ceutical products, 
roy, Ulcosan Leroy, Insom- yeast, extracts, insec- 
nal Leroy, Detengen Dr. || _ ticides. 
Calvo, Oxi-gon Dr. Calvo, 
Malmisan Keller, Diger- | 
mol Keller, Gastristinol 
Keller, Hidroximuth, Ao, 
Dormitol, Dormalina, Pi- 
raljina, Glubit, Descanzol, 
Focol, Rehacin, Anacla- 
sine Ranson, Ritz, Salus- 
formo. 
Selecciones Del Reader’s Di- | Periodical 
gest, Esterbrook, Conquer- 
or, Rifo. 








publication 
office supplies, non- 
periodical printed mat- 
ter, etc. 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published in Diario Oficial of October 14, 
1940, have been reported by the Office of 
the American Commercial Attaché, Bo- 
gota, October 19, 1940. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be made in Colombia within 30 
days from date of the third and last 
printing. 





Trade-mark | 





Product 
Eczemil_.........| Pharmaceutical products. 
Bankets....__..._} Do. 
Sinalgan oka --| Do. 
Sa tired . --|\Wines and liquors. 
Kontra_.........| Pharmaceutical products. 
a Do. 
Symbial.._.___-- Do. 
Gaby__..........| Ladies’ silk and cotton hosiery. 
ee 
Movector.._.....|>Chemical products. 
Arosol_ . cael 
Taxis Roxi_......| Taxicabs. 
= P 
See 79 \ Beverages in general. 
Garza... _- ...| Gunpowder. 
Phoenix__.......| A wide range of rubber articles. 
a rg ...-..| Cigars. 
El Indio. ....... . 
La Gloria_.__-- i hocolate. 
Caribe. ....| Cigars and cigarettes. 
Pura Vida._..__.| Commercial name for establishments 

| selling a wide range of beverages. 

Premaline.- -.-- 
Quinacrine.......|{Chemical products for industrial 


Rhodoquine. - _- 


purposes. 
Praequine- -- 
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Trade-mark Product 
Excelso.........- Foodstuffs in general. 
Roca Blanca. ---- Beverages in general. 
Los Andes. -___--- _— etc., including tools of all 
nds. 
Gratteticss. 250 Textiles in general. 
pS Es Electrical apparatus, machinery, and 
accessories. 
El Hacha.-.._-_- Soap, paints, and varnishes, etc. 
LechugaNinosan_| Toilet articles, children’s food prepa- 
ration. 
Sobreira---_...--- Wines and liquors. 
ea en one \ woolen, silk, and cotton-piece goods. 
Pring viscsns Flour mills. 
WW oe Pane Chemicals (industrial). 
A Industrial chemicals. 
Popea. ---. hha Lotion. 
Monsavon..___.-- Toilet soaps in general. 
Gastrolina._____- Pharmaceutical products. 
oS ea Medicinal products, perfumes and 
toilet articles. 
SS edicinal or pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 
el id Pharmaceutical and medicinal prod- 
ucts. 
Anabela. ._-..--- Hosiery and dresses (ladies’). 
Emperatriz La- | Soap. 
vabien 
Pampere.......-.. Beverages in general. 
pe Refrigerating equipment, also refrig- 
erators. 
6” ae Hosiery. 
Sanitas........-. Medicinals and pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties. 
Sulfehtel__._._... Soaps of all kinds. 
Favenco.-...-.--- Vanilla extracts, marmalades, etc. 
AmO iG Si5.5~24 Chemicals. 
Ony-max.-_._---- Chemical products. 
Serer: 666.5%. Pharmaceutical specialty. 
El Gaucho... _.--| Spices. 
Confenal_-....-.- Wearing apparel. 
Men-Cold_.._._- Lotion. 
Chocolate Es- | Chocolate. 
pecial. 
Perfecto. .......- Footwear. 
DR iis Snrsicn Chemical products, perfumery, etc 
Broadway - --_--- Hosiery. 
po SaaS Underwear and outer clothing for 
children. 
La Especial_-_--_- Food products. 








Japan—tThe following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of September 19, 1940, have 
been reported by the office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, October 
8, 1940. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be filed in 
Japan within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 

Hydrocain___-. No. 1.—Chemicals, medicines, and ar- 
ticles necessary to medical treatment. 

Sarees Do. 

Pyrenohn___--- Do. 

Yoxydoly___--- Do. 

Vitalciona - - --- Do. 

Nerosin...----- Do 

Sanipad -- ----- Do. 

_ Se No. 8.—Edged and sharp pointed tool. 

Convex....-..-- No. 18.—Physical, chemical, medical, 


measuring, photographic, and educa- 
tional instruments and tools, eye 
glasses and calculators, etc., and 
their parts. 

Linedax-.---.-- No. 42.—Hide and leather, imitations 
thereof and manufactures thereof 
which do not belong to any other 
class, and all kinds of trunks. 
pth Rata No. 69.—Electrical apparatus and parts 
thereof and insulating materials. 











(Continued on p. 291) 





Colombia—The following trade- 
marks, published for the first time in 
Diario Oficial of October 17, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Bogota, Oc- 
tober 23, 1940. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks must be 
made in Colombia within 30 days from 
date of the third and last printing. 





Railway Electrification Progress 
in Switzerland 


In 1914 only 248 kilometers of the 
Swiss normal-gage railways, represent- 
ing 6.8 percent of the total trackage, 
were electrified—notes the American 
consul at Zurich—compared with 2,676 
kilometers, or 72.5 percent, at present. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Australia.—The training period for re- 
cruits in the initial schools under the 
Empire Air Scheme will be reduced from 
8 to 4 weeks for the elementary course. 
This will substantially raise the intake. 
@ Brazil—tThe arrival of the French en- 
gineer, Mr. Rene Couzinet, to assume his 
duties as Technical Director of the pro- 
posed airplane factory at Lagoa Santa 
recalls the report that Couzinet had 
talked over the need of establishing an 
aircraft factory in Brazil with President 
Vargas in 1933, and that in 1936 a de- 
tailed plan was submitted. The firm 
which is to build and operate the plant is 
Construccoes Aeronauticas S. A., 155 
Avenida Nilo Pecanha, Rio de Janeiro. 

It is understood that the initial ac- 
tivity of the plant will be the production 
of an American make of military air- 
plane, similar to the group of six recently 
bought by the Brazilian Government. 
Couzinet is reported to have plans for the 
factory already prepared, including a 
detailed scheme of production organiza- 
tion and a study of machine require- 
ments. The authorities believe the fac- 
tory can be completed within 1 year, and 
state they will take advantage of the 
construction period to train employees in 
factory technique. It is expected that 
machinery for the plant will be pur- 
chased in the United States. (Commer- 
cial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 
@ Germany.—Experimental work in the 
use of plastics by the aviation industry is 
reported to be progressing satisfactorily, 
but so far it is not believed that plastic 
wings or fuselages are being produced or 
used. However, it is known that plastics 
are used in the manufacture of small 
parts that take no great strain, such as 
electrical appliances and transparent 
plastics used in the upper portion of cock- 
pits. 
@ India—A prolonged conference re- 
garding the construction of aircraft in 
India was held in Simla about the end of 
June. The discussion between repre- 
sentatives of private enterprise and In- 
dian Government officials was purely of 
an exploratory character. Both the tech- 
nical and financial aspects of such an 
industry were discussed but no conclu- 
sions were reached. Three American ex- 
perts engaged in building aircraft for the 
Chinese Government attended the con- 
ferenee. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Calcutta.) 
@ Japan—The development of a new 
commercial plane known as HT-3 has 
been announced by the Aviation Bureau. 
Following satisfactory wind-tunnel tests, 
construction of the model has begun, ac- 
cording to reports. 

The plane is designed to carry a crew of 
2, 8 passengers, and 240 pounds of bag- 


gage, which would bring the total loaded 
weight to 4.5 tons. It is expected to be 
powered with twin 400-hp. engines, to 
have a top speed of 195 miles per hour, 
and cruising speed of 162.5 miles per 
hour. The maximum range of 780 miles 
will preclude its use for long-distance 
flights, but it is regarded locally as suited 
for transportation within Japan, as it 
can land on a field only 350 yards long. 

Production is being speeded in order to 
have some of the models in service by 
next spring. 


Air Conditioning 
@ Exports of self-contained air-condi- 
tioning units and parts from the United 
States totaled $116,236 for the month of 
September, a new high for 1940, sur- 


passing shipments in August by over 48 
percent. 


Automotive Products 


@ September exports of automotive 
products from the United States were 
valued at $16,801,110, an increase of 28 
percent, compared with the $13,114,575 
recorded during the _ corresponding 
month of 1939. 

Shipments were slightly under the fig- 
ures for August of the current year, which 
totaled $17,311,906, but this decline was 
attributed entirely to lessened shipments 
of miscellaneous products, since exports 
of both passenger cars and commercial 
units had a higher valuation in Sep- 
tember. 

Mexico, Canada, Brazil, Peru, and 
Venezuela were the chief purchasers of 
passenger cars during the month, and 
the United Kingdom, Egypt, Canada, 
Union of South Africa, and Mexico rep- 
resented the leading countries of destina- 
tion for commercial vehicles. 

Passenger-car demand was placed at 
$1,689,678, as compared with $1,423,530 
in August; commercial units were valued 
at $4,957,223, as against $4,707,086; while 
miscellaneous automotive products de- 
clined from $11,181,290 to $10,154,209 
during the month under review. 

For the first 9 months of the year au- 
tomotive export valuation amounted to 
$193,644,449, which was but 3 percent 
under the total recorded in the January— 
September period of 1939. Passenger- 
car shipments have declined by 31 per- 
cent, whereas commercial vehicles are up 
by 15 percent and miscellaneous products 
are 12 percent above the 1939 totals. 

@ Finland—In continuance of the Gov- 
ernment’s campaign to encourage the 
installation of wood and charcoal gas 
generators in motor vehicles to replace 
gasoline as fuel, the Government and 
the Finnish automobile-insurance com- 
panies have taken measures for organiz- 
ing a special surety company to finance 


the installation of such generators, and 
7 million marks have been set aside by 
the Government for the purpose. A 
special committee studying the question 
proposed that the maximum credit to be 
granted should be 95 percent of the value 
of the generator in the case of private 
truck operators and 80 percent for pri- 
vate taxicab operators. (American Le- 
gation, Helsinki.) 

M@ French Morocco—lIn the spring of 
1940, prospects for the sale of American 
automotive products were only fair; the 
acceptance by the French protectorate 
authorities in Morocco of the terms of 
the Franco-German-Italian armistice 
convention has reduced sales possibilities 
to zero. Owing to the British blockade, 
the lack of petroleum stocks, the acute 
depression caused by the uncertainty re- 
garding the future ownership of the 
country, the almost complete cessation 
of foreign trade and industry, and the 
increasing unemployment, it is possible 
that the French Moroccan market for 
automotive products may be negative for 
some time to come. 

Under the demobilization and demili- 
tarization scheme provided for in the 
Armistice Convention, vehicles previously 
requisitioned by the military authorities 
now are being returned for civilian use; 
at the same time, trucks and busses are 
being taken off the roads to conserve 
gasoline supplies, so that dealers esti- 
mate that present stocks of new and used 
trucks and busses and chassis are more 
than sufficient to cover French Morocco’s 
needs for the next year. 

Passenger-car stocks on hand are be- 
ing constantly increased by turn-ins 
from owners unable to obtain gasoline. 
Dealers estimate that stocks of new and 
used passenger cars are more than suffi- 
cient to cover needs for the next 2 years. 

Owing to the restricted, circulation, 

and to the arrival of large shipments of 
truck parts and accessories shortly before 
the application to Morocco of the Armis- 
tice Convention, it is estimated that 
stocks on hand may be sufficient to cover 
requirements for about a year. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Casablanca.) 
@ Philippine Islands.—Sales of automo- 
tive vehicles during September were 
fairly well maintained despite unfavor- 
able conditions. Registration of new pas- 
senger cars during the month, number- 
ing 150, was considered fairly good for 
this season, although 46 below August. 

Registration of new motortrucks dur- 
ing September totaling 119, increased 13 
above the August low, but compared very 
unfavorably with 262 in September 1939. 
As noted last month, these figures ap- 
pear to indicate that intensive sales 
efforts and reductions in prices main- 
tained sales of passenger vehicles but 
trucks were being very materially cur- 
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tailed owing to prevailing business de- 
pression. 

Imports by dealers during September 
fell to the lowest point in many years—74 
passenger cars and 140 trucks. 

As a result of census among dealers it 
is possible to supply accurate figures 
covering dealers stocks at the close of 
September (988 passenger cars and 1,134 
trucks). The passenger-car figure rep- 
resents a very considerable decline from 
the high point reached at the end of 
July this year, but the truck figure is a 
new all-time high. 

The used-car market continued some- 
what depressed during September. Deal- 
ers report total sales about same as in 
August. No further price reduction since 
prices had already been cut to rock bot- 
tom. Dealers stocks reported somewhat 
heavy, since unsatisfactory collections 
necessitated a number of foreclosures 
during month. At present dealers are 
following policy of requiring large initial 
payments in order to preclude further 
foreclosures. 

Outlook for the fourth quarter is rather 
unfavorable. Sales of passenger vehicles 
should show some seasonal improvement 
over third quarter, and may be stimulated 
to some extent by arrival of new models. 

Dealers agree, however, that business is 
certain to be much below normal, owing 
to the very unfavorable business condi- 
tions, curtailed Government buying, and 
generally reduced purchasing power. 
Outlook for sales of commercial vehicles 
is equally unfavorable, with most dealers 
anticipating very poor business during the 
last quarter. 

The motorcycle market was dormant 
during September, with no new registra- 
tions recorded. Dealers attribute this to 
the absence of Government business and 
the fact that private users are awaiting 
the appearance of new models. 

Sales of parts were fairly satisfactory 
during September, since most users were 
repairing existing vehicles rather than 
purchasing new ones. Accessory busi- 
ness was rather poor. Dealers report 
fairly heavy stocks, while prices gener- 
ally advanced slightly during month. 
(American Trade Commissioner, Manila.) 


Ceramics 


B@ Sweden.—A method of covering china 
with metal is reported to have been dis- 
covered by a Swedish chemist. The 
method, which is known as the Metalyt- 
process, is said to give china and other 
kinds of earthenware the strength and 
gloss of hard metals, and at the same 
time retain the advantageous qualities of 
the basic materials. The procedure in- 
volves a galvanic plating of the pottery 
with layers of several metals which be- 
come chemically united to the objects 
treated. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Stockholm.) 


Chemicals 


@ Exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts from the United States rose 50 per- 
cent in the first three-quarters of the 
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current year to a total of $194,819,000, 
compared with $130,381,000 during the 
same period of 1939. Imports increased 3 
percent, from $119,150,000 to $123,041,600 
during the same periods. September im- 
ports were smaller than in any month of 
the current year. 

Among exports, the greatest increases 
were shown in coal-tar products, which 
rose from $9,200,000 in the first 9 months 
of 1939 to $21,976,000 in the current year 
period; industrial chemicals, from $21,- 
832,000 to $39,917,000; industrial explo- 
sives, from $3,039,000 to $17,344,000; and 
medicinal preparations, from $14,833,500 
to $21,540,000. Decreases were noted in 
shipments of naval stores, toilet prepara- 
tions, and soaps. 

Cinchona bark imports rose 300 percent 
in both quantity and value, no change in 
the invoice price being apparent. 
Among other import items, cod-liver oil 
receipts dropped 72 percent in quantity 
to 1,505,484 gallons, and 39 percent in 
value to $1,753,990, the average invoice 
price of the product doubling during the 
current year. Casein rose sharply; im- 
ports during the current 9 months al- 
ready exceed receipts of the entire 12 
months of 1939. Beeswax also showed 
an increase of 15 percent in quantity and 
35 percent in value, to $846,260; gums, 
resins, and balsams were up 50 percent to 
$12,630,800; and crude drugs, roots, and 
related materials rose 50 percent to 
$11,117,450. 

Medicinals, soaps, and toiletries 
showed but little change, while imports 
of coal-tar products were about 50 per- 
cent less than in 1939, totaling only 
$7,411,500 in value. 

In the drying oil group, tung-oil im- 
ports increased 61 percent in quantity 
to 90,867,391 pounds and 141 percent in 
value to $19,039,260. Perilla-oil imports 
dropped somewhat to $604,000, and oiti- 
cica oil receipts were 21 percent less in 
quantity but up 35 percent in value, 
amounting to 12,671,821 pounds, $1,813,- 
407. 

Industrial chemicals and paints and 
pigments each declined 25 percent from 
the 9-month period of 1939, being re- 
corded at $9,828,000 and $831,000, respec- 
tively. Fertilizers, however, while in- 
creasing slightly in volume to 1,090,500 
tons, dropped 5 percent in value to 
$23,419,800. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Rotenone-bearing roots from _ the 
Tropics, which have gained wide accept- 
ance in the United States as agricul- 
tural insecticides, were imported in 
greater volume in 1940 than in 1939. 
Of the 1,300 tons of crude derris root 
with foreign valuation of $290,000 im- 
ported in the first 9 months of 1940, 
British Malaya supplied over 60 percent, 
British Indies 30 percent, and French 
Indochina and the Philippine Islands, 
the remainder. A significant feature of 
the trade was the sharp rise in supplies 
from Netherlands Indies and to a lesser 
extent from French Indochina. Trade 
in this item during 9 months of the cur- 
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rent year exceeded imports during the 
whole of 1939. 

Rotenone-bearing roots imported from 
South America include cube from Peru 
and timbo from Brazil. Receipts during 
the first 9 months of 1940 totaled 900 
tons of crude roots supplied chiefly by 
Peru and 200 tons of ground roots fur- 
nished by Brazil. The trend of 1940 im- 
ports of unground material was upward, 
but receipts of ground material, which 
is subject to duty upon entrance into the 
United States, declined. South Ameri- 
can products had a foreign valuation of 
$210,000, which brought the total for all 
rotenone-bearing roots imported in the 
9 months of 1940 to $500,000, approxi- 
mately the same as was recorded for the 
full year 1939. 

@ Argentina. — Agricultural insecticides 
are required in Argentina for some of the 
minor crops, particularly cotton and 
fruits. The prevalent pest of cotton is 
the leaf worm which is combated gen- 
erally with calcium arsenate and Paris 
green. Orchardists use lead arsenate for 
the codling moth and Bordeaux mixture 
is employed against scab. Winter oil 
sprays are used against red spider and 
San Jose scale in apple orchards. Scale 
is also combated with lime sulfur, pow- 
dery mildew by sulfur, and aphids by 
nicotine sulfate. Citriculturists use pe- 
troleum oil sprays for scale and Bordeaux 
mixture for scab. Sulfur dust is em- 
ployed in the vineyards against powdery 
mildew, and Bordeaux mixture is applied 
against downy mildew. Local industry 
supplies most of the demand in lime sul- 
fur solution and Paris green. Many 
other preparations are made from im- 
ported sulfur, arsenic, lead arsenate, cop- 
per sulfate, calcium arsenate, sulfur- 
lime powder, nicotine sulfate, and oil 
emulsion sprays. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Eire—An acute shortage of super- 
phosphate and potash salts exists in Eire. 
Under normal conditions a share of the 
domestic demand for superphosphate is 
covered by local manufacture. Potash 
requirements are supplied by imports. 

The demand for industrial chemicals 
in Eire is limited, since it is primarily an 
agricultural country with a population of 
less than 3,000,000, 65 percent of which is 
rural. However, demand is increasing, 
owing to the industrial policy of the pres- 
ent Government. The United Kingdom 
has been the principal supplier of chemi- 
cals to the Irish market, but because of 
war conditions it is now difficult for that 
country to provide these supplies. Chem- 
ical imports from the United States in- 
clude certain tanning materials, borax, 
flour improvers, sulfur, and raw materials 
for paints. (American Consulate Gen- 

eral, Dublin.) 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Production in the United States of po- 
tassium hydroxide (caustic potash) rose 
in 1939 to 13,856 short tons from 10,839 
in 1937, basis 100 percent KOH. Caustic 
potash is extensively used in the produc- 
tion of soft soap and in the manufacture 
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of other chemicals. Large-scale domestic 
production has been coincident with the 
availability of high-grade potassium 
chloride from New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. In 1929 imports of caustic 
potash, chiefly from Germany, were val- 
ued at over $1,000,000, but by 1939 the 
trade had declined to only $62,000. 
United States production is centered in 
three plants in New York and one each 
in California and West Virginia. 

@ Jndia—Drilling for subsurface depos- 
its of sulfur in India has been proposed 
as a part of the program of the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
Director General of the Geological Sur- 
vey has suggested certain sections of the 
country where he believes sulfur may 
exist and has suggested a grant of Rs. 
10,000, to finance survey parties for test 
drilling. Particular attention will be 
given to drilling in Baluchistan. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Calcutta.) 


U. S. EXPORTS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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@ Jtaly.—Potential production capacity 
of synthetic cryolite in Italy has been 
estimated at at least 4,000 tons annually, 
which would be sufficient for the needs 
of the domestic aluminum industry. Ca- 
pacity of the new synthetic cryolite plant 
of the Montecatini Co., at Port Marghera, 
Venice, is placed at from 1,000 to 1,200 
tons annually. Output will be raised to 
3,000 tons annually upon completion of 
extensions now under construction. Pri- 
mary raw materials are the fluosilicic 
acid recovered at the Port of Marghera 
superphosphate plant and sodium silico- 
fluoride delivered to the plant by other 
Montecatini superphosphate plants. 


Organic Chemicals 
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@ China—Imports of artificial indigo 
into China, amounting to 1,025,823 kilo- 
grams in the first half of 1940, were less 
than half the amount received during the 
corresponding period of 1939, totaling 
2,255,918 kilograms. The United States 
share of the trade in the January—June 
1940 period was 307,668 kilograms, 
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against 317,021 kilograms in the first half 
of 1939. Imports of sulfur black likewise 
decreased in the first half of 1940 to 
3,311,400 kilograms from 5,059,500 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding period of 
1939. United States participation in the 
1940 6-month’s period amounted to 454,- 
900 kilograms, a considerable increase 
over incoming shipments during the 1939 
corresponding period, which amounted to 
20,400 kilograms. Imports of other coal- 
tar dyes in the first half of 1940 were 
valued at 2,909,180 gold units, in com- 
parison with imports worth 3,423,002 gold 
units in the first half of 1939. The share 
of the United States increased during 
these periods from 166,698 to 482,275 gold 
units. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Shanghai.) 

@ Spain.—Exports of argols from the 
Barcelona area to the United States in 
August 1940 amounted to 216,622 pounds 
valued at $23,521. (American Consulate 
General, Barcelona.) 

@ United Kingdom.—Licenses to import 
tartaric acid, cream of tartar, and citric 
acid will in future be issued by the Import 
Licensing Department on the advice of 
the Ministry of Food, according to a no- 
tice to importers issued by the Import 
Licensing Department of the Board of 
Trade, under date of September 2, 1940. 
Accordingly applications should be com- 
pleted in duplicate and addressed to the 
Ministry of Food, Room 17, Metropole 


Hotel, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Lon- 
don.) 


Chemical Specialties 


@ India.—There is good demand for im- 
ported metal polishes in India. The bulk 
of the total is supplied by the United 
Kingdom, only small quantities being 
supplied by the United States and other 
countries. Imports for the year ended 
March 31, 1938, were valued at $US105.,- 
890; in 1938-39, $114,769; and for the 10 
months ended January 31, 1940, $126,597. 
During the year ended March 31, 1938, 95 
percent of the total came from the 
United Kingdom and 4 percent from the 
United States. (American Consulate 
General, Bombay.) 
@ Sweden.—The Swedish match indus- 
try, owing to the inaccessibility of its 
normal export markets, is now operating 
at only about 25 percent of capacity. 

Manufacturers are practically confined 
to standard kinds—the manufacture of 
paper folder matches and “storm 
matches” (having extra long heads) has 
been completely discontinued. 

The principal types now being manu- 
factured, in the order of their impor- 
tance, are as follows: 





| 
| Number of | Price per 1,000 


Dimensions of box matches | hones 








Swedish crowns 
2%6 by 1%e by 1Ms__----- 52 15.00 


4%6 by 2%6 by 1546__-____| 450 | 189. 00 


116 by 16 by Ve------- 30 18. 00 





(American Commercial Attaché, Stock- 
holm) 
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Coal 


@ Finland.—Although troubled by lack 
of coal, many of the 740 locomotives of 
the Finnish State Railway have been 
adapted to burn wood. With the recent 
signing of a trade agreement with Ger- 
many, however, considerable supplies of 
Polish coal have been assured and it is 
probable that the State railways will be 
able to continue or even increase opera- 
tions, which at the present time are al- 
most on a normal schedule. (American 
Legation, Helsinki.) 


Construction 


@ Brazil—A 23-story apartment build- 
ing is to be erected on the Avenida Rio 
Branco (Rio de Janeiro’s principal ar- 
tery) between the Lafont and Brasilia 
buildings, from plans approved by the 
prefecture. The builders will be Gusmao, 
Dourado & Baldassini Ltda., 40 Avenida 
Graca Aranha, Rio de Janeiro. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Brazil—Sao Paulo is building sky- 
scrapers. Authorization was given dur- 
ing 1939 for the construction of 67 build- 
ings of more than 5 stories in height, and 
of this total 33 were to have more than 
10 stories. In the first 4 months of 1940, 
authorization was granted for the erec- 
tion of 22 additional structures of more 
than 5 stories, including 12 of more than 
10 stories. 

In all, Sao Paulo authorities approved 
the erection of 10,183 buildings in 1939 
(according to information from the Con- 
sulate General at Sao Paulo to the office 
of the American Commercial Attaché at 
Rio de Janeiro), as compared with the 
average of 3,791 buildings authorized 
yearly for the 30 years ended 1939. 

@ Bulgaria.—Sixty-one million leva were 
provided for the improvement of railway 
stations in the Bulgarian State Railways 
budget for 1940. The budget was estab- 
lished at 2,185,600,000 leva of receipts and 
expenditures, compared with 1,900,879,- 
000 for 1939. The increase in the 1940 
railway budget thus amounts to some 
285,000,000 leva. It is expected that aug- 
mented expenditures will be fully covered 
by increased receipts. An important fea- 
ture in the 1940 railways budget is the 
absence of any provision for new con- 
struction, which has been taken over by 
the General Construction Administration, 
(American Consulate, Sofia.) 

@ China.—Construction activity in the 
British and French Concessions of Tient- 
sin spurted with the lifting of the “‘block- 
ade” on June 20. Building permits ap- 
proved by British Concession authorities 
in July were valued at $1,458,000 and 
at $750,000 in August, against $85,000 in 
May and $37,750 in June 1940. (Values 
cited are the so-called ‘Federal Reserve 
Bank” yuan, not United States dollars.) 
Japanese-controlled areas did not share 
in this increase. (American Consulate 
General, Tientsin.) 

@ Ecuador.—A recent decree authorizes 
the President of Ecuador to close a con- 
tract with the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States for a loan of $1,150,000 
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for highway construction, railroad equip- 
ment and experimental agricultural work. 
The amount has been allotted as fol- 
lows: for railroad equipment $200,000, 
for highways $900,000, and for agricul- 
ture $50,000. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Quito.) 

B India.—The Indian Roads and Trans- 
port Development Association has re- 
ported that the Bombay Government re- 
cently earmarked 1,662,000 rupees from 
the Bombay Provincial Road Fund to be 
expended before March 31, 1941, on three 
categories of roads in and near Bombay. 
(American Consulate, Bombay.) 

@ Iraq——There are 4,065 miles of high- 
ways in Iraq, of which 3,169 are unim- 
proved and nonsurfaced; 37 of sand-clay 
and gravel surface; 851 of macadam, sur- 
face treated and penetration; 6 of bitu- 
minous concrete; and 2 of cement con- 
crete. 

Planning and financing is under the 
authority of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Baghdad. Funds for highway con- 
struction are obtained from the general 
revenues and from the oil royalties re- 
ceived from the Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd. 

The budget for the year, April 1, 1940, 
to March 31, 1940, totals 399,500 Iraq 
dinars, of which 200,000 dinars are from 
the capital works budget for road con- 
struction obtained from the oil company 
and 199,500 dinars allotted for road con- 
struction and improvement from general 
revenues. 


Asphalt is produced locally, but cement 
is imported from several countries with 
but negligible amounts from the United 
States. Road rollers are imported from 
the United Kingdom, while other road 
machinery is imported from the United 
States. It is reported that about $1,000,- 
000 worth of tractors and other road 
implements have been ordered from the 
United States and are on their way to 
Iraq, for use this year (1940-41), on the 
construction of Habbaniyah water escape 
and the Baghdad-Haifa, Palestine high- 
way. Road machinery being imported 
into Iraq from the United States includes 
tractors, motor graders, concrete mixers, 
carry-all scrapers, trailers, excavators, 
oil mixers, and stone crushers. (Ameri- 
can Legation, Baghdad.) 

@ Palestine —Private building activity in 
the four principal cities of Palestine 
plunged to new lows during the first 6 
months of 1940, when the floor area of 
new buildings authorized amounted to 
only 91,000 square meters. In the first 
half of 1939 the total was 224,000 square 
meters, while in 1935 a figure of 1,214,000 
square meters was reported. (American 
Consulate General, Jerusalem.) 

@ Union of South Africa.—While much 
work is still being done on national roads, 
reduction of the road board’s budget is 
unfortunate, considering the need of road 
improvement. In some places only half 
the usual thickness of gravel is being 
laid, maintenance camps have been re- 
duced or eliminated, some units are work- 
ing below capacity, and bridge construc- 
tion has diminished. Some roads are not 
being tarred after surface preparation 
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and the carefully graded surface is rap- 
idly deteriorating under traffic. 

It appears, however, that the National 

Road Board and the provincial authori- 
ties are making the best possible use of 
available funds. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Johannesburg.) 
@ U.S. S. R—In the Pamir Mountains 
of Tadzhikistan, long noted for inacces- 
sibility, a highway 567 kilometers long, 
from Stalinabad to Khorog has been 
completed. Work was begun on June 
15, 1940, and on August 22, 1940, it was 
reported finished. Construction pre- 
sented great difficulties, as practically 
every meter was blasted out with dyna- 
mite. Over 4,000,000 cubic meters of 
rock were removed. 

Now the automobile road will carry 

large amounts of much-needed materials 
to the mountainous districts which are 
opened up to tremendous possibilities for 
economic development of the region. 
More than 12,000 workers were employed 
on the construction. Running near the 
Afghanistan border, the road is also of 
strategic importance. (American Em- 
bassy, Moscow.) 
@ Uruguay.—tThe sum of 1,900,000 pesos 
is to be used for the continuation of the 
railway from Sarandi del Yi to the north, 
as provided for in the Uruguayan public 
works program for the years 1940 and 
1941. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo.) 

Uruguay.—A law of September 4, 1940, 
establishing the Uruguayan public works 
program for 1940-41 authorizes the Ex- 
ecutive power to spend 19,990,000 pesos, 
10,000,000 of which is to be derived from 
the profits of the sale of foreign exchange 
and the remainder from public-debt 
bonds. 

Of this total, 7,861,000 pesos (the Uru- 
guayan peso equals $0.3660 U.S.) are al- 
located for highway purposes. The larg- 
est amount, 2,985,000 pesos, is to be ex- 
pended on new work, while the balance is 
set aside to continue projects already 
commenced, such as bridges and roads 
and various other highway works. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Monte- 
video.) 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ Exports of electrical equipment from 
the United States in September were 
valued at $10,510,094, as compared with 
$11,386,360 in August, a decrease of 7.7 
percent. The August figure was 21.9 per- 
cent ahead of August 1939. Foreign ship- 
ments for the first three-quarters of 1940 
amounted to $104,120,650, compared with 
$80,187,729 for the first 9 months of 1939, 
an increase of 29.8 percent. 

Exports of searchlight and airport bea- 
cons, which have been shipped in sub- 
stantial numbers this year, reached a 
total of $1,161,443 in September, the 
highest point of the year, and a greater 
dollar value than any other electrical 
item exported during the month. Ex- 
ports of this classification for the first 9 
months of 1940 exceeded ih value $2,700,- 
000, as compared with a total of $517,000 
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for the calendar year 1938, the highest 
previous period in recent years. 

Exports of rubber-covered wire, valued 
at $289,430 in August, dropped to $232,849 
in September, approaching the January 
low for the year of $208,918. 

Foreign shipments of direct-current 

generators in September were valued at 
$87,735, the high mark for the year in 
this classification and an increase of 195 
percent over the previous month. Ex- 
ports of electric interior-lighting fix- 
tures and parts amounted to $183,285 in 
September (the best month of this year), 
an increase of 16 percent over the pre- 
ceding month. 
@ Canada.—Imports of electrical mate- 
rial into Canada in 1939 totaled $13,752,- 
000 in value, an increase of about 15 
percent over 1938, while exports, at 
$3,229,000, showed a decline of nearly 
one-fifth. The United States was re- 
sponsible for supplying the Dominion 
with $11,844,000 worth of such goods and 
more than maintained the value of its 
trade, while the small share of the 
United Kingdom shrunk slightly. The 
totals mentioned do not cover vacuum 
cleaners, porcelain insulators, or insu- 
lated wire and cable. The Dominion has 
extended its electrical export activities 
to a large number of markets, notably in 
the Empire and Latin America. 

The annual value of electrical appara- 
tus and appliances manufactured in Can- 
ada now exceeds $100,000,000. Of this 
total, $90,000,000 represents goods made 
in factories producing no other kinds of 
articles, and the remainder represents 
commodities produced in other indus- 
tries. The leading forms of electrical 
apparatus made outside the electrical en- 
gineering and supplies industry are elec- 
tric washing machines, with a total value 
in 1938 of $3,968,000, furnace electrodes 
($2,807,000), electric stoves, ranges, and 
hot plates ($1,895,000), electric signs— 
including neon ($1,473,000), and automo- 
bile generators and starters ($1,367,000). 

Of the total quantity of electrical 
goods ($90,000,000) made in purely elec- 
trical works in 1938, the largest contribu- 
tion consisted of wires and cables (not 
including aluminum) with an aggregate 
value of $12,626,000, and the next larg- 
est was radio apparatus and parts (other 
than tubes and transformers) totaling 
$10,534,000 in value, against $13,406,000 
in 1987. Electric-refrigerator production 
represented $7,776,000 ($7,131,000 in 
1937) ; and batteries and parts $6,209,000 
($5,798,000). Electric storage batteries 
made in the Dominion consist mainly of 
types for the starting and ignition of in- 
ternal combustion types for motorcycle 
starting, farm lighting plants, and for 
railway carriage lighting and railway 
signaling. The value of AC and DC mo- 
tors made in 1938 was $6,162,000, com- 
pared with $6,632,000 in 1937; of 
transformers and parts $5,787,000 
($5,624,500) . 

In addition, Canadian production cov- 
ered telephone material valued at $5,624,- 
000 and incandescent lamps valued at 
$4,000,000. (British Trade Press.) 
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@ Jrag.—The total value of electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus and articles for 
electrotechnical use, including compo- 
nent parts thereof, imported into Iraq 
during the calendar year 1939 was 230,547 
dinars (1 dinar equaled approximately 
$4.95 in 1939), of which the United States 
supplied a value of 42,272 dinars (18 per- 
cent), the United Kingdom 106,713 (46 
percent), Germany 38,035 (16 percent), 
and the Netherlands 25,391 (11 percent). 
The United States has a fairly gocd par- 
ticipation in the market for batteries, 
radio sets, fans, refrigerators, and lamps, 
but has a low percentage in dynamos, 
motors, apparatus for medical purposes, 
telegraphic and telephonic supplies, 
meters and wiring supplies. (American 
Consulate General, Baghdad.) 


Electrical Household Appliances 


@ South Africa—Imports of electric 
stoves for the past 2 years from the chief 
supplying countries are shown below: 














1939 1938 
Origin ; | 

a |Pounds | “~ Pounds 

| pore 

Canada ______......__| 10,395 |147,271 | 9,954 | 134,742 
United Kingdom_-._} 2,024 | 24,057 | 1,650 | 22,390 
United States________ 2,201 | 29,804 | 2, 687 | 34,100 
Germany _._......... 235 | 2,872 | 324 | 3,886 

| | ERE. 14, 856 |204, 032 


| 14, 643 195, 489 





The demand has fallen off consider- 
ably during 1940, principally because of 
disturbed world conditions. Dealers in 
Johannesburg report that sales have de- 
clined by at least 50 percent, as com- 
pared with the same period of last year. 
The decrease has been less drastic in 
other centers. 

For the past 4 years, Canada has sup- 
plied an average of more than 70 percent 
of the total value of electric stoves and 
parts imported into the Union of South 
Africa. This same percentage is ex- 
pected to be maintained in the current 
calendar year. (Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, Canada.) 


Foodstuffs 
Coffee 


@ Cuba—Exports of coffee in Septem- 
ber totaled 4,745 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (3,961 to United States), compared 
with 21,962 bags (21,787 to United States) 
in September 1939. Cumulative Janu- 
ary—September exports totaled 81,672 
bags (78,003 during comparable 1939 
period). 


Prices (per 100 Pounds) of Coffee in Cuba 











September 
Grade ara 
1939 1940 
| j 
For domestic use: 
Ordinary_...._..._| $19.00-$21.00 | $16. 50-$17.00 
Washed...........| 21.500- 23.50 | 17. }O- 18.00 
For export: 
Ordinery <.........| 3.50- 3.75 | 3.00- 3.15 
ew 


6.00— 7.50 | 4.00 





Coffee planters are reported to be en- 
deavoring to obtain legislation whereby 
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some 60,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each) 
of last year’s crop of the export quota 
still on hand, may be sold in the domestic 
market, and be replaced by an equal 
quantity of coffee of the present crop. 
This, it is argued, would place a more 
Seasoned grain on the domestic market 
and would also contribute toward sus- 
taining local coffee quotations. The 
question of releasing, for domestic con- 
sumption, a large part of the previous 
year’s crop mandatorily set aside for ex- 
port—to be replaced, theoretically, by an 
equal amount of coffee from the current 
crop—is similarly raised every year, but 
the Cuban Government has withstood all 
pressure for such legislation. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Habana.) 

@ Mexico.—Coffee exports from the port 
of Veracruz in the July-September quar- 
ter of 1940 (3,471 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, all to the United States) decreased 
sharply from the 35,051 bags (United 
States 31,616 and Europe 3,435) in the 
September quarter of 1939. The 1939-40 
crop year ended in September. 

Surpluses left in the district were be- 
ing disposed of in the country, and new 
shipments from the first of October will 
be from the 1940-41 crop. 

The coming crop year may show some 
improvement over present conditions. 
The base on which the export tax is laid 
is cut more than one-half. Shippers, 
however, are faced with the difficulty of 
shipping charges. Many foreign ships 
that ran to Coatzacoalcos last winter are 
not scheduled now to call at that port, 
and railway freight rates from Chiapas 
shipping points to Veracruz are higher 
than to Coatzacoalcos. It is understood 
that shippers are trying to arrange for 
ships to call at the southern port to 
carry the coffee crop, the bulk of which 
is usually shipped during the winter 
months, November to March. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Veracruz.) 


Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds 


@ Colombia.—The four vegetable-lard 
manufacturers in Colombia who enjoy 
contractual relations with the National 
Government have been granted permis- 
sion to import a combined total of 10,- 
000,000 gross kilograms of copra at the 
reduced duty rate of 0.03 peso per gross 
kilogram, as provided in their contracts 
during the 12-month period May 1, 1940, 
to April 30, 1941. The total allowable 
quantity (in gross kilograms) in the 
specified period is distributed as follows: 
Fabricas Unidas de Aceites y Grasas Vege- 
tales, Fagrave, 6,500,000; Industria Na- 
cional de Grasas Vegetales, 1,600,000; In- 
dustria Refinadora Nacional, Ltda., 
1,400,000; Compania Nacional de Grasas, 
500,000. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Bogota.) 

@ Finland.—The rationing of butter and 
margarine, which formerly was restricted 
to large urban centers, was extended 
early in September to all of Finland, with 
a weekly allowance of 200 grams of but- 
ter, or 250 grams of margarine or lard. 
Butter was made free of import duty, in 
anticipation of forthcoming imports of 
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2,000,000 kilograms of butter from Den- 
mark. (American Legation, Helsinki.) 
@ Philippine Islands—The local market 
for coconut products showed a somewhat 
firmer tone during September, and prices 
showed a moderate degree of recovery 
from earlier lows, although basic condi- 
tions continued unfavorable. The prin- 
cipal influencing factors were continued, 
with small arrivals from producing cen- 
ters, owing to the reluctance of sellers to 
consider offers for copra at a level below 
3 pesos per 100 kilograms. There was 
a flurry of buying on the United States 
Pacific coast during the early part of 
September. Toward the close of the 
month, political developments in the Far 
East injected a new element of uncer- 
tainty into the market, and the trade was 
not inclined to make further commit- 
ments. Business was reported on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, with sales generally re- 
stricted to small quantities for relatively 
prompt deliveries. 

Copra arrivals during the month con- 
tinued somewhat below normal for this 
season of the year. Manila arrivals 
showed a drop of 15 percent compared 
with August, and of 4 percent compared 
with September of last year. Cebu ar- 
rivals increased 19 percent over the un- 
usually low figure reported in August, but 
were 26 percent less than in September 
of last year. The combined total for the 
two ports was the smallest reported for 
September during the past 5 years. This 
indicates a considerable reduction in ac- 
tual marketing, since direct shipments 
from the outports is known to have been 
small. Substantial quantities are prob- 
ably still being withheld from the market 
because of unsatisfactory prices. 


At the beginning of September, copra 
was quoted at 2.75 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, delivered to warehouse in Manila. 
Restricted deliveries caused the market 
to advance to a level of 3 pesos during 
the first half of the month, but the mar- 
ket weakened subsequently, nominal quo- 
tations falling to 2.80 to 2.90 pesos per 
100 kilograms. However, little business 
was done under 3 pesos. Buyers were 
quoting 2.90 pesos at the close of the 
month, with sellers unwilling to consider 
less than 3 pesos. 


Copra exports during September im- 
proved moderately over the low point 
reached in previous months, but were 
about 8,000 tons below September of 
last year. One fairly substantial ship- 
ment was made to Europe during the 
month, but trade reports indicated that 
this represented an order placed earlier 
in the year. The drop of 25 percent in 
cumulative total for the first 9 months 
of 1940 compared with the same period 
last year is attributed to reduced ship- 
ments to Europe as a result of the war, 
since shipments to the United States 
gained materially. Stocks in Manila and 
Cebu at the close of September were al- 
most the same as they were a month 
earlier, but about 10 percent greater 
than on the same date last year. 

The coconut-oil market strengthened 
slightly, owing primarily to the difficulty 
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of purchasing copra. Exports were 
quite small during the month, showing 
a drop of 3,625 tons from August and 
5,206 from September of last year. 
However, the cumulative total for the 
first 9 months of this year shows a gain 
of 12 percent over the like period in 
1939. Stocks at Manila and Cebu at the 
end of September showed a gain of 1,107 
tons compared with August, and 5,919 
tons over the same date in 1939. 

The copra cake and meal market ap- 
pears to have made considerable progress 
in finding local outlets for its production, 
and a consequent decrease in offerings to 
the United States Pacific coast affected 
the market favorably, prices advancing 
from a nominal level of $16.50 to $17.00 
and $17.25 per ton, c. i. f. These prices 
are still extremely low, and are no bet- 
ter than can be obtained in local markets. 

September exports dropped 1,683 tons 
below those for August, and were 2,975 
tons smaller than in September last year. 
Despite the small shipments, stocks at 
the end of the month in Manila and 
Cebu were nearly 1,000 tons less than at 
the close of the previous month. Local 
consumption of copra cake during Sep- 
tember was approximately 5,000 tons, ac- 
cording to the trade. 

The desiccated-coconut market con- 
tinued active, with most mills operating 
nearly at capacity and with a continued 
good demand reported from the United 
States. Prices, however, showed a mod- 
erate recession, and shipments during 
the month were considerably below those 
for August. 

Schnurmacher’s Statistics for Septem- 
ber give the following summary: Copra 
arrivals, at Manila 482,000 and at Cebu 
384,000 sacks; exports, total 19,000 metric 
tons (17,000 to United States and 2,000 
Europe) ; stocks at end of month, Manila 
35,000 and Cebu 48,000 metric tons; prices 
(pesos per 100 kilograms), high 3 and 
low, 2.75; coconut-oil exports, total 15,000 
metric tons, all to the United States; 
stocks at end of month, Manila 14,000 
and Cebu 3,000 metric tons; prices (pesos 
per kilogram), high 0.081% and low 0.07; 
copra cake and meal exports, total 6,000 
metric tons (5,000 United States) ; stocks 
at end of month, Manila 6,000 and Cebu 
8,000 metric tons; no price quotations; 
desiccated-coconut exports, total 4,000 
metric tons (all to United States). 
(American Trade Commissioner, Ma- 
nila.) 

@ Rumania.—A German-Rumanian oil- 
seed concern, “Solagra,” has_ syste- 
matically furthered the cultivation of 
oilseeds in Rumania and was instrumen- 
tal in the planting of 120,000 hectares 
with sunflowers in 1940. It is reported 
locally that the area will be expanded to 
450,000 hectares in 1941. The yield from 
150,000 hectares will be retained to cover 
domestic requirements, while the return 
from the remaining area will be available 
for export. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Berlin.) 

@ Switzerland—An annual per capita 
consumption of 16.5 kilograms of fats and 
Oils in Switzerland in 1936 rose to 17.1 
kilograms in 1937, 19.5 in 1938, and 20.3 
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in 1939—a record high figure. ‘These 
figures do not include private reserves, 
which correspond to about a 2-month 
supply. Of the total consumption in 1939, 
47.3 percent was of domestic origin (51.8 
in 1938). This figure does not cover oil 
and fat production from imported raw 
materials. Of the 1939 per capita con- 
sumption, 11 kilograms represent. animal 
fats. Domestic production supplied 87.6 
percent of the demand, compared with 
92.2 percent in 1938. 

Of the total consumption of animal 
fats in 1939 (figures in parentheses are 
for 1938), 7.2 (7.4) kilograms consisted 
of butter, 1.8 (1.6) lard, 2 (2) suet. Do- 
mestic producers supplied 95.4 (99.3) per- 
cent of the butter, 86.3 (98.5) lard, and 
60.7 (61.4) suet. Consumption of vege- 
table oils and fats, all of which is im- 
ported, increased again in 1939. Per 
capita consumption advanced from 6.7 
kilograms in 1937 and 8.5 in 1938 to 9.3 
kilograms. Of this amount, 2 (1.7) kilo- 
grams consisted of coconut oil and other 
fats, 6.3 (5.8) of peanut oil, 0.3 (0.4) 
Olive oil, and 0.7 (0.6) other vegetable 
oils. These figures are expected to de- 
cline in 1940 as a result of food rations 
and disrupted transportation. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Zurich.) 


Fruits 


@ Canada.—Under the terms of the apple 
marketing agreements, the Nova Scotia 
Apple Marketing Board has, to date, been 
directed to deliver to Canada, for Gov- 
ernment account, 117,000 barrels of ap- 
ples for canning and 40,000 barrels for 
the manufacture of canned apple sauce. 

A large part of the 500,000 barrels (or 
more) of apples blown down during the 
September storm in Nova Scotia has been 
sold privately, for drying, at around 30 
cents a barrel. One firm paid 50 cents a 
barrel for Golden Russets for making 
canned apple juice. 

To date, the British Columbia Fruit 
Board has been directed to pack and 
store, for Government account, 750,000 
boxes, consisting of Rome Beauty 
(50,000), Stayman (50,000), McIntosh 
(250,000), and Delicious, Winesap, and 
Newtown (400,000, collectively). No ac- 
tion has been taken by the board with 
respect to the processing of any apples 
for Government account, or payment for 
Jonathans left on trees. 

Scheduled prices for Jonathans ($1.05 
for Extra Fancy, and $0.96 for Fancy, 
less storage costs and other contingent 
deductions) were included in the apple 
marketing agreement on the remote 
chance that some might be exported to 
the United Kingdom; but this is unlikely, 
and none are likely to be packed for 
Government account. 

The British Columbia Fruit Board esti- 
mates the crop under its jurisdiction at 
6,393,600 boxes, total possible pack-out. 
This estimate is probably too high. 
About 150,000 boxes of Jonathans have 
been exported, chiefly to the United 
States. Unusually large shipments of 
other varieties have been made to South 
America and South Africa. Canadian 
markets, especially in the East, are ab- 
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sorbing as much or more than usual from 
British Columbia, but Jonathans are a 
small part of this movement. The Goy- 
ernment apple-advertising program for 
1940-41 was launched early in October. 

It has been roughly estimated that 
100,000 to 150,000 boxes of Jonathans 
will be marketed as fresh fruit in Canada, 
and that exports and processing will 
bring total marketings up to 450,000 or 
500,000 boxes. These will not be placed 
in storage in any large volume, and the 
Jonathan season will soon be ended. If 
none are packed or processed for Gov- 
ernment account, it is probable that a 
part (but less than the possible 500,000 
boxes) of the remaining 1,000,000 boxes 
which may be purchased by the Govern- 
ment will be of Jonathans left on trees. 

Jonathans and other varieties will be 
processed in British Columbia, but not 
necessarily for Government account. 
The Government might purchase, ac- 
cording to the agreement, up to 5,000 
tons (about 225,000 boxes) of apples for 
processing. However, the British Co- 
lumbia Fruit Board apparently is at- 
tempting to sell to the Government as 
much as possible on the packed basis. 

Fancy Jonathans from British Colum- 
bia, during the week ended October 17, 
were selling in prairie cities at $1.40, after 
bearing freight charges of 50 cents and 
other charges of about 10 cents a box. 
Recent sales of Jonathans for export to 
the United States at 87 cents per box 
were reported to represent the average 
price for both Fancy and Extra Fancy 
grades. An unusual number of buyers 
from the United States has visited the 
Okanagan district this season; they have 
probably been attracted by the exchange 
advantage and the smaller spray resi- 
due, which permits its removal from the 
fruit by wiping instead of washing. 

The pooling arrangements of each of 
the boards—whereby growers are paid a 
seasonal average price for each variety, 
grade, and size group, regardless of how 
or when they are sold—are authorized by 
the Government, but details of the ar- 
rangements are left to the board, which 
does the pooling. Unpicked apples are 
to be included in the British Columbia 
pool. (American Legation, Ottawa.) 


Grain and Products 


@ Cuba.—The demand for American rice 
fell sharply during the week ended Octo- 
ber 23, in firm reaction to substantial 
price increases in markets of origin. 
Trade sources state that, as a result of 
brisk buying during recent weeks, a large 
part of the trade is in no immediate 
need of additional supplies, while im- 
porters with low current inventories on 
hand and on order are reluctant to ac- 
quire additional stocks at present prices, 
which are well in excess of those paid by 
competitors. 

Sales scarcely exceeded 45,000 pockets, 
according to trade advices, and consisted 
largely of both new- and old-crop Rex- 
oras, 5 to 50 percent broken, at $3.65 to 
$3.25. Early Prolifics, mostly old-crop 
grains, 20 to 60 percent broken, sold fairly 
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well at $2.85 to $2.65, while some mixed 
long grains (all new crop), 20 to 45 per- 
cent broken, were disposed of at $3.30 to 
$3.00. A few lots of old-crop Fortunas, 25 
and 40 percent broken, were traded at 
$3.16 and $2.95, respectively, and one lot 
of new-crop Japans, 10 percent broken, 
was sold at $2.875. (These prices are all 
per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

No change was noted in the Oriental 
rice situation, the local market having 
remained inactive for some weeks. Pre- 
viously mentioned nominal quotations 
based on Siam Super at 17 shillings 6 
pence per hundredweight (112 pounds), 
c. i. f. Cuban ports, with war-risk insur- 
ance extra, continued unchanged, with no 
sales for import, new shipments, or firm 
offers reported. Dealers state that the 
arrival during the week of approximately 
5,000 short tons of Siam rice is the last 
expected in the near future, with the 
possible exception of a small lot of Sug- 
handi, the delivery of which has been de- 
layed for some months. 

Imports of rice through the port of 

Habana from October 17 to 23, 1940, in- 
clusive, totaled 47,730 pockets (2,178,889 
kilograms) of American, and 42,750 sacks 
(4,421,204 kilograms) of Oriental, accord- 
ing to privately compiled statistics taken 
from ships’ manifests. (American Con- 
sulate General, Habana.) 
@ Cuba.—Imperts of rice into Cuba dur- 
ing September 1940 totaled 197,462 pock- 
ets (19,746,200 pounds) of American, and 
20,485 sacks (4,588.640 pounds) of Orien- 
tal, according to unofficial data compiled 
by private firms. Receipts through the 
port of Habana totaled 152,193 pockets 
(15,219,300 pounds) of American, and 
15,035 sacks (3,367,840 pounds) of Ori- 
ental. 

Total rice imports during the first 9 
months of this year, according to the 
Same sources, aggregated 2,056154 
pockets (205,615,400 pounds) of Ameri- 
can, and 431,798 (96,722,752 pounds) of 
Oriental and other non-American rices. 

The following figures, showing stocks 
of rices on Habana wharves, arrivals and 
withdrawals, for September 1940, are 
based on unofficial statistics obtained 
from private trade sources. 





Stocks on 











Arrivals 
Kind | wharves, Ist during 
of month month 
American: | 
Pockets............... 312, 900 | 152, 193 
OS Se 31, 290, 000 15, 219, 300 
Oriental: 
Sacks. 49, 599 | 20, 485 
| 11, 110, 176 | 4, 588, 640 
Total, pounds_..___. 42, 400, 176 | 19, 807, 940 








| Stocks on | Withdrawals 








Kind | wharves, end during 
of month month 
American 
a RE 292, 794 172, 299 
NES 29, 279, 400 | 17, 229, 900 
Oriental: | 
Sacks 46, 568 | 23, 516 
SS eens 10, 431, 232 | 5, 267, 584 
Total, pounds____._- 22, 497, 484 


39, 710, 632 





(American Consulate General, Ha- 


bana.) 
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@ French Indochina.—The paddy mar- 
ket was reported firm during the first 
half of September, influenced by the 
Scarcity of stocks in the interior and by 
limited shipping facilities. The white- 
rice market was reported steady, but diffi- 
culties in connection with freight rates 
for certain destinations resulted in only 
a small volume of business. The broken- 
rice market was reported firm, in sym- 
pathy with rice. 

The paddy market during the last half 
of September was reported quiet. The 
white-rice market was also quiet, owing 
to uncertainty regarding the political 
situation. A revival is expected when 
conditions improve. The broken rice 
market was reported quiet but steady. 

The available surplus of rice and de- 

rivatives for export during 1940 is esti- 
mated at 1,600,000 metric tons. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Saigon.) 
@ Hawaii—Receipts of rice at Hawaii 
during the week ended October 19, in- 
cluding Navy transport unloads, were (in 
pounds): From the mainland, cleaned 
1,162,500, brown 7,500, paddy 106,000; 
from foreign countries, cleaned 10,000. 

California Japan rice was reported un- 
changed, at $3.5742 per 100 pounds, in 
Honolulu, for cleaned, and $1.44 per 100 
pounds, f. o. b. shipping point, for paddy. 
Several sample lots of Texas Patent were 
ordered at $3.80 to $4.10. Louisiana Blue 
Rose advanced 45 cents during the past 
week to $4.10, within 10 cents of Ar- 
kansas Blue Rose. This is unusual, as 
the spread is understood to be a differ- 
ence of 25 cents. 

Southern markets were reported to be 

somewhat firmer. An improved demand 
has been reported locally; however, 
movements are restricted by the diffi- 
culties in securing freight space. (Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Hono!’ulu.) 
@ Philippine Islands—The rice market 
in the Philippine Islands continued sea- 
sonally quiet throughout September. 
The volume of trade was extremely re- 
stricted, and prices advanced 5 centavos 
(2% cents) per sack, but the market sub- 
sequently reverted to the earlier level. 
Average quotation for Macan No. 2 for 
the month was 5.78 pesos ($2.89) per 
sack of 5642 kilograms (124 pounds), 
slightly higher than for the previous 
month. A small amount of new-crop 
rice which appeared on the market 
toward the close of the month apparently 
had little effect on prices. 

Early-maturing varieties were being 
harvested in various parts of the Bicol 
region and in the south. The quality of 
the crop is reported as good, and, since 
growing conditions are favorable, present 
indications are that the total crop will be 
large, and may possibly reach a new 
record high. 

Manifested arrivals by rail in Manila 
during September totaled 119,000 cavans, 
and shipments by water from Manila, 
84,000 cavans. 

The Malay market was extremely dull, 
with trading restricted and stocks limited. 
The National Rice and Corn Corporation 
continued to offer 2.75 pesos ($1.3742) per 
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sack of 44 kilograms (97 pounds) for 
Macan Ordinary, but actual purchases 
were extremely small. (American Trade 
Commissioner, Manila.) 

@ Puerto Rico—The rice market in 
Puerto Rico continues strong and is ad- 
vancing. Buyers are showing consider- 
able caution in buying at actual prices, 
especially in San Juan. The relatively 
sharp advance in prices is said to have 
worked especially to curtail sales from 
the south. 

California has booked 60,000 pockets 
for shipment not later than December 15, 
at $3.55 Extra Choice. California is said 
to have increased the price to $3.70 Extra 
Choice for the latter half of December, 
Over 300,000 pockets of Southern rice are 
estimated to have been sold from October 
1 to date. In the remainder of this crop 
year, ending July 31, 1941, Puerto Rico is 
expected to purchase around 2,000,000 
pockets to meet normal consumption re- 
quirements, according to two brokers, 
October purchases and stocks on hand 
are considered sufficient to meet the mar- 
ket’s requirements up to December 30, 
1940. 

Actual prices quoted by mills, per 
pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. Puerto Rican 
ports, for the principal grades on October 
25, were: California Japan rice—Extra 
Fancy $3.65, Fancy $3.60, Extra Choice 
$3.55, Choice $3.50, Southern rice—Blue 
Rose Extra Fancy $3.75, Clear Prolifics 
from Texas $3.25 to $3.35, Japans Extra 
Fancy $3.35. 

Arrivals during the week ended October 
19 were unofficially reported at 26,527 
pockets from Southern States, and none 
from California. (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, San Juan.) 


Livestock 


@ Germany.—German hog breeders dur- 
ing the past year have been producing 
“bacon hogs” ‘(hogs with a maximum 
weight of 120 kilograms). Factors lead- 
ing to the decision, in October 1939, to 
fatten lower-weight hogs were restricted 
imports of fodder grains; conservative 
estimates of the share of the root crop 
available from the preceding year’s har- 
vest for fodder purposes; and the large 
number of hogs. 

The prospect for an exceptionally good 
crop of potatoes and sugarbeets this year 
has resulted in a change of policy, and 
the Central Marketing Asscciation of the 
German Livestock Industry has an- 
nounced increases in the quotations for 
certain slaughter-value categories begin- 
ning September 23, 1940. On that date 
the basic prices for fat hogs of 150 kilo- 
grams and more, liveweight, and for 
those weighing from 135 to 149.5 kilo- 
grams, as well as the basic price for 
bacon sows, were raised by 2 marks per 
50 kilograms; and for hogs with a live 
weight ranging from 120 to 134.5 kilo- 
grams, by 1 mark per 50 kilograms. 

There will be no change in the retail 
price of pork. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Berlin.) 

@ Switzerland —Exports of cattle for 
breeding purposes from Switzerland dur- 
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ing 1939 totaled 4,930 head. Germany 
pecame the largest market last year, and 
a further increase in exports to that 
country is expected in 1940. The follow- 
ing table shows exports of breeding cattle 
to principal countries during the past 3 
years. 


—_——- 





Destination | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 


— — — 
——— 


| 
| Number | Number | Number 





MMR Gib s5iceceens 196 | 19 | 3, 459 

France - - -..- en 137 | 1,442 10 

Be ccecacsscco-ef A] => Ge 787 

Czechoslovakia__....-..-' 439 | 278 | 439 
| 








(American Consulate General, Zurich.) 


@ Yugoslavia—The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment has recently concluded negotiations 
with Italy regarding the export of cattle 
to that country, satisfactory price agree- 
ments having been reached. The delivery 
of 10,000 fattened hogs has been agreed 
upon, but at prices below those locally 
current, necessitating an arrangement 
whereby the Direction of Foreign Trade 
of Yugoslavia will cover the difference. 
The delivery to Italy of 30,000 lambs has 
also been agreed upon. (American Con- 
sulate, Belgrade.) 


Meats and Products 


@ Jtaly.—Italy’s most difficult food prob- 
lem under present wartime conditions is 
the scarcity of meats and fats. The 
number of meatless days has been in- 
creased until the sale of meat is now re- 
stricted to 3 days a week. To remove the 
irregularities in meat supply in different 
regions, beginning September 19 all live- 
stock for slaughter must be delivered to 
the “Zootechnical Sector of the Federa- 
tion of Consortiums of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers,” which arranges for allocations 
to the armed forces and to the civil pop- 
ulation. The old-type livestock markets, 
where sellers and private buyers met di- 
rectly, have been abolished. 

The newspapers have been conducting 
a campaign for the raising of rabbits to 
supplement the meat supply, and an ap- 
propriation of 1,000,000 lire has been 
made to promote this activity. Also, the 
regulation prohibiting hunters to sell 
their game has been revoked. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Rome.) 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Cyprus——A good cummin crop of fair 
quality has been harvested. Because of 
war conditions, however, there is no for- 
eign demand. The last shipment to the 
United States was made on June 26, 
1940. ‘(American Consulate, Port Said.) 
@ Spain —Because of lack of fertilizers, 
the current crop of paprika in the 
Provinces of Albacete, Teruel, Castellon, 
Murcia, Alicante, and Valencia is falling 
short of preseason estimates, and will 
not be more than 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
kilograms—only 40 percent, reportedly, 
of pre-war averages. Practically all 
stocks of paprika from the 1939 crop 
are said to have been exhausted. 
During September, 76,250 kilograms 
were exported to the United States from 
this district. It is understood that ship- 
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ments are continuing to most of the 
American markets, but specific data are 
not available. The war is curtailing the 
normally small export business with 
European markets. The Spanish mar- 
ket, which usually consumes about 3,000,- 
000 kilograms of paprika, is supplied by 
the Valencia and Caceres districts. 

Prices on recent shipments of paprika 
to the United States have been about 26 
cents a pound. Prices fixed by the 
“Rama” (official agency for export) are: 
No. 1, 32 cents; No. 2, 29 cents; No. 3, 26 
cents; No. 4, 23 cents; No. 5, 2012 cents; 
No. 6,18 cents. All prices are per pound, 
f. o. b. Alicante. 

As the European market for paprika 
from the Valencia district is not impor- 
tant, the prospect of exports in the im- 
mediate future depends largely on trans- 
portation. Shipments from this part of 
Spain to the American markets go, for 
the most part, to Lisbon on Spanish 
ships, and are transported from that port 
by American vessels. (American Consu- 
late, Valencia.) 


Sugar and Products 


@ Cuba.—Exports of raw sugar during 
the period January 1 to September 15, 
1940, totaled 1,712,912 Spanish long tons 
(2,031,830 during the comparable 1939 
period). Shipments to the United States 
were 1,244,365 Spanish long tons (1,270,- 
324 in 1939 period), and those to “world” 
markets, 468,544 Spanish long tons 
(761,506 in 1939 period). Included in the 
1939 total, however, are 85,696 Spanish 
long tons shipped during the Second In- 
ternational Quota Year (that is, prior to 
August 31, 1939) and charged to Cuba’s 
third-year quota, and 14,652 tons lost on 
vessels sunk in transit to Europe. 

On September 1, 1940, there remained 
in Cuba 19,187 Spanish long tons, or 2.26 
percent of Cuba’s quota for shipment to 
“world” markets during the Third Inter- 
national Quota Year, which coincides 
with the first full year of the war. 

During the International Quota Year 
September 1, 1939, to August 31, 1940, 
Cuba shipped 745,272 Spanish long tons 
to “world” markets, including 161,320 
tons (21.6 percent) exported to the 
United States for refining there and sub- 
sequent reexport to other countries, com- 
pared with 1,020,423 tons during the 
quota year September 1, 1938, to August 
31, 1939, of which only 22,034 tons (2.15 
percent) were shipped to the United 
States for refining and subsequent re- 
export. Approximately 28 percent of 
Cuba’s exports of “world” market sugar 
during the first 8 months of 1940 was 
shipped to the United States for refining 
and reexport, as against 2.66 percent dur- 
ing the like period of 1939. 

Stocks on hand on September 15, 1940, 
totaled 1,629,284 Spanish long tons, com- 
pared with 1,393,859 on the same date in 
1939. 

Exports of molasses and invert sirups 
during the period January 1 to Septem- 
ber 15, 1940, totaled 240,260,595 gallons 
(123 640,151 blackstrap, final; 110,880,610 
high-test, invert; 5,739,834 invert sirups) , 
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compared with 187,104,487 gallons during 
the corresponding period of 1939 (101,- 
517,761 blackstrap; 79,845,995 high-test: 
5,740,731 invert). 

Stocks on September 15, 1940, aggre- 
gated about 88,000,000 gallons of high- 
test and 43,000,000 gallons of blackstrap 
molasses, and about 3,500,000 gallons of 
invert sirups, according to trade esti- 
mates. 

Production of blackstrap molasses dur- 
ing the 1940 crop year totaled, according 
to the same source, about 127,000,000 
gallons (150,000,000 during 1939 crop 


year). (American Consulate General, 
Habana.) 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Bahama Islands.—The only vegetable 
or fruit crop exported from the Bahamas 
is tomatoes, practically the entire export 
of which goes to Canada. 

The crop for 1940 is now estimated at 
about 100,000 lugs (of 30 pounds each), 
which is considered a normal yield for 
the acreage under cultivation. If a larger 
market were available, the acreage could 
be doubled, and production brought to 
some 300,000 lugs annually. In 1939, 
only 600 lugs were shipped to the United 
States. 

No canneries are operated in the Ba- 

hama Islands. After the crop is ma- 
tured, picked, and packed, it is consigned 
to the Agricultural Board, which markets 
it for the associations. Accounts of the 
associations are then liquidated in full 
before remittance is made to the growers. 
(American Consulate, Nassau.) 
@ Denmark.—The carry-over of meadow 
fescue seed on July 1, 1940, was reported 
to be 164 metric tons, a 39 percent in- 
crease over the 118 tons on May 1, 1939, 
according to the Danish Ministry of Ag- 
riculture. The area in meadow fescue 
grass actually harvested in 1940 was ap- 
proximately 9,976 acres, 123 percent of 
the expected area of 8,134 acres. The 
area expected to be planted to meadow 
fescue seed in 1941 was reported to be 
8,736 acres. 

The carry-over of orchard grass seed 
on July 1, 1940, was about 504 metric 
tons, an increase of 403 percent over the 
stocks on hand on May 1, 1939. The 
area in orchard grass actually harvested 
in 1940 was 13,511 acres, only 76 percent 
of the expected area of 17,784 acres. This 
was caused by the cutting of a consider- 
able area for obtaining much-needed hay 
during the midsummer dry period. The 
area expected to be planted to orchard 
grass seed in 1941 is reported to be 15,973 
acres. (American Consulate General, 
Copenhagen.) 

@ Guatemala.—Exports of bananas dur- 
ing September, totaling only 500,971 
stems (271,435 Atlantic zone, 229,536 Pa- 
cific), were the smallest in many months, 
representing a decrease of approximately 
40 percent in comparison with average 
monthly operations during the first 6 
months of the current year, and reflect- 
ing the continued after effects of the 
disastrous windstorms of last June. All 
shipments were to the United States ex- 
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cept for the usual small volume shipped 
across the Guatemalan-Mexican frontier, 
amounting to 5,187 stems. It is reported 
that the independent Guatemalan com- 
pany which has been shipping bananas 
from the Pacific port of Champerico to 
west-coast points of the United States 
will soon extend its operations to the 
San Marcos-Malacatan section, and will 
make shipments by truck to Tapachula, 
Mexico, and thence by rail to the United 
States. 

New York was again the leading port 
of destination, followed by Boston and 
Baltimore. No shipment went to New 
Orleans. Exports from Champerico to 
the west coast of the United States con- 
tinued small. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Guatemala.) 


Furs 


Imports 


@ Furs and manufactures thereof im- 
ported into the United States for con- 
sumption during the first 9 months of 
1940 were valued at $58,609,000, an in- 
crease of 43 percent over the value of 
similar imports in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939 ($40,901,000). The value of 
imports of undressed furs (except silver 
fox) rose from $37,003,000 in the 1939 
period to $53,700,000 in January—Septem- 
ber 1940, dressed fur skins from $1,754,000 
to $1,828,000, and other fur products (in- 
cluding fur-felt hats) from $2,144,000 to 
$3,080,000. The more important classes 
of undressed furs imported in the first 3 
quarters of 1940 were as follows: Lamb, 
kid, sheep, and goat skin furs (number), 
8,526,000 valued at $21,188,000 (4,314,000 
at $13,133,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year); coney and rabb‘t, 20,- 
373,000 pounds, $9,292,000 ($5,475,000, 
weight not available); fox, except silver 
(number), 1,046,000, $3,958,000 (678,000, 
$2,572,000): mink (number), 694,000, 
$2,512,000 (749,000, $1,933,000) ; muskrat 
(number), 1,902,000, $1,996,000 (503,000, 
$448,000), and squirrel (number), 4,026,- 
000, $1,915,000 (4,465,000, $1,504,000). 
Imports of silver fox furs, dressed or raw, 
declined to 54,293 skins valued at $1,017,- 
000 in the 9 months of 1940, from 64,808 
at $1,390,000 in January—September 1939. 
Imports of “plates, mats, linings, sacs, 
strips, and crosses” of fur skins were 
valued at $2,913,000 in the 9 months of 
this year, compared with $1,826,000 in 
the 1939 period. 

September imports of furs and manu- 
factures were valued at $6,097,000, com- 
pared with $9,664,000 in the preceding 
month and $4,665,000 in September 1939; 
undressed furs (except silver fox) ac- 
counted for $5,743,000, $9,206,000, and 
$4,213,000, in the 3 months, respectively. 


Exports 


@ Exports of furs and fur manufactures 
from the United States during January-— 
September 1940 were valued at $10,554,- 
000, compared with $9,805,000 in the cor- 
responding 1939 period. Undressed furs 
accounted for $9,331,000 and dressed furs 
for $631,000 in the current year’s exports, 
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compared with $8,283,000 and $433,000, 
respectively, in the 9 months of 1939; 
fur manufactures (excluding fur-felt 
hats) were exported to a value of $593,000 
in the 1940 period and $1,089,000 in 
January—September 1939. Muskrat furs 
were the largest item in exports of un- 
dressed furs during the first 9 months of 
this year, when 2,063,578 northern and 
5,301,206 southern muskrat skins (valued 
at $2,257,149 and $3,333,255) were ex- 
ported; other important items were opos- 
sum (2,246,303 skins valued at $781,977), 
raccoon (339,900, $492,520), skunk (409,- 
731, $414,046), mink (76,036, $429,333), 
and fox (118,601, $427,516). 


Glass and Products 


@ Mezxico—A manufacturer who pro- 
poses to erect a plant for the production 
of glass Christmas tree ornaments has 
been granted tax exemptions of various 
kinds for a period of 5 years, and is 
authorized to import, duty free, 500 kilo- 
grams of glass tubes each year. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Mexico.) 


Hardware 


M@ United States exports of hardware 
and allied lines valued at $4,651,342 in 
September were 18 percent above those 
of September 1939. During these periods 
exports of lamps and lanterns declined 
43 percent; abrasives 18 percent; and 
stoves and furnaces 9 percent. 

Details relative to hardware and re- 
lated product exports are shown in the 
following table: 





[Values in millions of dollars] 
First 9 months 
Commodity group | Percent 
° change 
|; 1939 | 1940 

Hand tools. ..................| 10,316 | 13, 563 | +31 
Abrasives _____. ee .| 5,242 6, 527 | +25 
Builders’ hardware______- 3,439 | 4,683 | +36 
Stoves and furnaces - -_ -| 2,987 | 3,008 | +1 
Cutlery - -.-. pormessanent BpOee | Saee | 72 
Plumbers’ supplies -__-- } 2,244! 3,323 +48 
Lamps and lanterns ae 740 | 1,022 +38 
Other hardware items. -___- | 4,038 | 6,046) +50 
ik eatin coin } 30,912 | 41,443 | +34 


| | 





@ India.—Prices of builders’ hardware 
have advanced 5 to 10 percent, owing, 
it is stated, to increased demand, particu- 
larly for locally made products. (Ameri- 
can Consul, Bombay.) 


Iron and Steel 
Exports 


@ United States exports of iron and steel 
(scrap excepted) declined 7.7 percent in 
quantity and 6 percent in value in Sep- 
tember compared with the record August 
trade. September shipments, larger than 
those of any other month except August, 
totaled 965,444 gross tons valued at 
$50,630,630 as compared with the 1,046,- 
084 tons valued at $53,870,693 in August 
and with the 244,933 ton, $11,142,216 
trade of September 1939. 

During the first 9 months of 1940 ex- 
ports of iron and steel totaled 5,489,951 
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tons valued at $340,983,531—more than 
342 times as much by weight and over 3 
times as valuable as the trade of the Jan- 
uary—September period of 1939, which 
amounted to 1,516,988 tons valued at 
$111,268,825. 


During recent months, the movement 
of heavy products featured the Septem. 
ber export trade. Nonalloy ingots, 
blooms, billets, and similar products were 
the leading classes of materials exported 
during the month. Of the 353,448 ton 
total, 312,949 tons went to the United 
Kingdom, 25,165 tons to Canada, and 
10,709 tons to Japan. Pig iron ranked 
second in the trade with the United 
Kingdom taking 82,744 tons of the 84,677 
ton total. Third place went to plain 
structural shapes with total shipments 
amounting to 69,470 tons, of which 41,863 
went to the United Kingdom, 9,784 to 
Japan, and 9,508 to Canada. 

Roughly three-fifths of the September 
exports (607,931 tons) were dispatched 
to the United Kingdom, whose takings, in 
addition to the items already listed, in- 
cluded 36,323 tons of alloy ingots, blooms, 
and related products; 34,068 tons of non- 
alloy “other” plates; 27,636 tons of wire 
rods; 22,398 tons of nonalloy “other” stee] 
bars; and 17,970 tons of heavy rails, 
Second ranking purchaser was Canada, 
which took 105,933 tons, followed by 
Japan with 54,845 tons, and the Union of 
South Africa, 34,255 tons. 


Exports of scrap declined sharply in 
September. Exports in August totaled 
355,991 gross tons value at $6.078,241, 
but declined to 255,608 tons valued at 
$4,437,019 in September. In September 
1939 scrap exports amounted to 330,680 
tons valued at $5,100,069. 

Cumulative 9-month exports were re- 
ported at 2,419,833 tons valued at $41,- 
103,194 against 2,761,594 tons valued at 
$40,842,079 exported in the January- 
September period of 1939. 

The September scrap total of 255,608 
tons included 251,116 tons of iron and 
steel scrap, 162 tons of tin plate circles, 
19 tons of waste-waste tin plate, and 
4,311 tons of terne plate scrap. The 
month’s trade in iron and steel scrap in- 
cluded shipments amounting to 148,332 
tons to Japan, 75,049 tons to the United 
Kingdom, and of 22,298 tons to Canada. 
Switzerland took 87 tons, the Union of 
South Africa 63 tons, and Venezuela 12 
tons of tin plate circles. Turkey was the 
sole buyer of waste-waste tin plate and 
the United Kingdom of terne plate scrap 
during the month. 


Imports 


The volume of iron and steel products 
(scrap excepted) moving into the United 
States in September rose in quantity but 
declined sharply in value compared with 
August. September receipts totaled 2,542 
gross tons valued at $160,988 in Septem- 
ber against 2,089 tons valued at $516,187 
in August, and were less than one-tenth 
the volume imported in September 1939 
when receipts reached 26,658 tons valued 
at $1,431,318. 
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The cumulative 9-month totals for 1940 
stand at 46,809 tons of iron and steel 
valued at $5,528,578 against 240,964 tons 
valued at $14,097,302 brought in during 
the comparable period of 1939. 

Pig iron was the leading product im- 
ported in September with British India 
supplying 1,794 tons of the 1,830 ton 
total. The only other items of any conse- 
quence in this trade were “other pipe,” 
336 tons, of which 163 tons came from 
Sweden and 135 tons from Curacao, and 
137 tons of ferrosilicon all of which came 
from Canada. 

Leading countries of origin in Septem- 
per were British India, Sweden, Canada, 
and Curacao. Scrap imports were neg- 
ligible during September. 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ United States imports of all types of 
footwear other than rubber declined in 
September 1940, while exports of these 
same types improved. Arrivals during 
the month amounted to but 179,759 pairs 
and, with the exception of that of the 
preceding month, represented the 
smallest monthly volume in the past sev- 
eral years. Shipments in September 1940 
of 240,548 pairs represented the largest 
monthly exports since February of the 
same year. 

@ Bulgaria.—Retail shoe prices in Bul- 
garia advanced from 5 to 10 percent in 
the early months of 1940, owing to diffi- 
culties in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
suitable raw materials and to the growing 
demand for military footwear. Since 
even the cheapest foreign shoes offered in 
Bulgaria are quoted at almost double the 
cost of the domestic product, only limited 
quantities are imported. As a result of 
emergency measures adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, no statistics of Bulgarian for- 
eign trade by commodities have been pub- 
lished during the present year. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Sofia.) 

@ Jndia.—Production and sales of shoes 
in British India during the second quar- 
ter of 1940 were on low levels, in keeping 
with the monsoon season in many parts 
of the country. A definite revival in in- 
terest is expected during the last quarter 
of the year. Trade sources advise that 
imports were also lower, but detailed sta- 
tistics on foreign sales are no longer 
made public. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Calcutta). 

@ Jtaly.—Italian shoe retailers in August 
reported a smaller volume of business 
than usual for this off-season month. 
Dealers were not surprised, since they 
realized that with many people leaving 
the larger cities for rural centers because 
of the threat of air raids, the number of 
prospective customers was lessened. De- 
spite the reduced retail trade, both job- 
bers and retailers placed substantial 
orders for men’s and women’s shoes. 
Some observers believe this action is 
taken in anticipation of early increases 
in price and in the use of substitute ma- 
terials. (American Consulate General, 
Milan.) 
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Leather 


@ Declines were recorded in both imports 
and exports of leather during September 
1940, when this foreign trade reached the 
lowest monthly value recorded in several 
years. Increased European war activity 
and tightening of blockades were the 
principal factors accounting for the loss 
of trade. Imports of virtually all types of 
finished leather declined, while in the ex- 
port trade practically the only varieties 
to record increases were calf upper and 
sole leathers. 

@ /Jraq.—Leather production in Iraq was 
again disappointing during the first half 
of the present year, and the domestic 
supply could be used only in the manu- 
facture of slippers and low-grade foot- 
wear. Iraq still finds it necessary to im- 
port most of its requirements of the 
medium and better grades of leathers. 
Dealers were not as anxious to dispose of 
their supplies of imported leather as for- 
merly, for they realized that it would be 
difficult to obtain replacements and be- 
lieved that they could obtain higher 
prices for their stocks as supplies became 
scarce. (American Legation, Baghdad.) 
@ Jtaly—Demand for most varieties of 
leather in Italy was strong during Au- 
gust, although only limited quantities 
were available for civilian use, owing to 
the lack of imports and the earmarking 
of the better grades for military needs. 
Sales in the preceding 4 months had been 
so dull that dealers had allowed their 
supplies to get very low, and in August 
were sO swamped with orders that the 
demand could not be fully supplied. 
Many buyers found that in order to fill 
their requirements it was necessary to 
pay as much as 20 percent more than the 
official price lists. (American Consulate 
General, Milan.) 


Raw Materials 


@ Imports of tanning extracts into the 
United States in September continued 
recent declines, with a total of 14,941,584 
pounds valued at $452,641, as compared 
with 15,249,621 pounds valued at $490,- 
178 in September 1939. During the first 
9 months of the current year, imports 
totaled 184,341,578 pounds valued at $4,- 
934,863, while during the corresponding 
months of 1939 extract arrivals amounted 
to 205,574,300 pounds valued at $5,153,- 
317. Exports of tanning extracts de- 
clined by more than 50 percent in volume 
during September in comparison with 
September a year ago. Shipments to- 
taled 2,892,420 pounds at $131,013, as 
against 5,747,176 pounds at $224,317 in 
September of last year. During the first 
9 months of 1940 a total of 40,025,515 
pounds of extract valued at $1,865,807 
was exported, greatly exceeding the 29,- 
104,458 pounds at $1,101,984 for the like 
period of 1939. 

Imports of hides and skins in Septem- 
ber were valued at $3,454,678, a slight gain 
over arrivals a year ago valued at $3,- 
211,604. Importations during the first 9 
months were also higher, at $37,642,453, 
as compared with $33,671,427 in the same 
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months of 1939. September exports fell 
off 40 percent in value to $179,022, as 
compared with shipments of a year ago 
valued at $297,740; while exportations 
during the first 9 months were valued at 
$2,686,887, slightly under export value of 
$2,763,855 for the same period of 1939. 
Imports of raw tanning materials in 
September amounted to 7,255,538 pounds 
($183,989), more than double the 3,386,- 
775 pounds ($104,854) in September 1939. 
Similar arrivals in the period from Janu- 
ary through September totaled 86,406,570 
pounds valued at $1,566,625—lower in 
volume but higher in value than arrivals 
of 88,424,999 pounds at $1,322,764 during 
the similar period of 1939. 
H Argentina.—Exports of hides and skins 
during the first 8 months of 1940 declined 
11.7 percent, as compared with the same 
period in 1939, but values advanced 14 
percent. Cattlehide shipments declined 
from 100,836 metric tons for the first 8 
months of 1939 to 92,046 tons during the 
8-month period of 1940; values, however, 
rose from 62,064,055 pesos to 74,369,594 
pesos. The frigorifico salt-hide market, 
after being at a complete standstill since 
the early part of August, changed com- 
pletely in September and showed an ac- 
tivity not seen for many months, upon 
resumption of purchasing by the United 
States together with purchasing by the 
United Kingdom and Japan. It is be- 
lieved by some that the major part of 
United States import requirements of 
hides will be supplied by Argentina as a 
result of the firming of their market and 
the needs of the rearmament program. 
Prices on salt steer hides, which had de- 
clined to the lowest levels in 6 years, 
showed marked improvement, and prices 
for heavy hides increased 39 percent in 
the middle of October, as compared with 
the August low. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 
@ France—Distribution of raw skins to 
tanners during August continued to be 
controlled by the military authorities 
and, in general, supplies remained in- 
adequate, owing to complete stagnation 
of imports and to a substantial decrease 
in slaughterings in anticipation of a pos- 
sible food shortage in winter. On Au- 
gust 31 distribution of raw skins was 
transferred to a new governmental or- 
ganization, designated “Commission de 
collecte et de distribution des peaux 
brutes en France,” which extends its ac- 
tivities over the occupied and the non- 
occupied zones, and consequently oper- 
ates under German control. The new 
organization is not viewed favorably by 
the tanners, it is reported, because it 
confirms the intention of the Govern- 
ment to maintain control over the trade 
and also because it will enable the Ger- 
mans to interfere with the distribution 
of raw materials among French shoe 
manufacturers, some of which, it is 
claimed, were purchased by the Bata firm 
before the war and are now, for all prac- 
tical purposes, German undertakings. 
(American Consulate, Lyon.) 
@ Iraqg—The improvement in the hide 
and skin business after the outbreak of 
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European hostilities subsided after Feb- 
ruary, when the market for goatskins in 
the United States became weak and 
American buyers for fresh stocks could 
not easily be found, even with prices re- 
duced. The quality of the skins this year 
is, in general, inferior to that of last year, 
because of lack of pasturage in the spring 
which had the effect of weakening the 
animals. Exports of hides and skins 
totaled 1,574,720 pounds through May of 
this year and went principally to the 
United Kingdom (35 percent), Syria (27 
percent), India (17 percent), and the 
United States (13 percent). The bulk of 
these shipments consisted of sheepskins 
and goatskins. (American Legation, 
Baghdad.) 

@ Jtaly—The market for hides and skins 
was very active during August. From 
May through July the market had been 
so lax that many dealers took inventory 
or almost closed shop, in the belief that 
the war would end quickly; consequently, 
activity was almost entirely suspended 
awaiting such action. It is now realized, 
however, that the war will continue; and 
the revived demand for hides and skins of 
all kinds during the latter part of August 
was difficult to fill. This scarcity in- 
creased the demand to a point where 
jobbers and wholesalers quickly ex- 
hausted all supplies on hand, reportedly 
obtaining far better than the maximum 
prices allowed by law. The situation had 
cleared somewhat by the end of August, 
for by then it was evident that little or 
no supply of hides, skins, or leather was 
to be had. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Milan.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ Argentina.—The market for American 
lumber during the third quarter of 1940 
continued generally unsatisfactory. 
Price fluctuations, higher freight rates, 
and increasing unfavorable economic 
conditions combined to limit imports in 
general. In this limitation lumber fared 
equally with most products normally 
considered as essential. The situation 
has improved, however, to a degree in 
that the amount of short selling by con- 
cerns who had imported larger stocks 
than they could afford to carry on hand 
are understood to have practically liqui- 
dated their supplies. Some sporadic im- 
provement in construction in the city of 
Buenos Aires took place, but the lack of 
cash markets for agricultural export 
products caused provincial demand for 
lumber to diminish. 

Imports of lumber and allied products 
in the first 8 months of 1940 amounted 
to 202,913 M board feet (converted from 
metric tons to board feet at 700 board 
feet to the metric ton) compared with 
266,027 M board feet for the same period 
of 1939. European sources of supply 
have dried-up completely. No shipments 
of European spruce have entered the 
market except those en route at the time 
Italy entered the war. The two primary 
sources of imports are the United States 
and Brazil, although Chile and Para- 
guay continue to furnish limited 
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amounts. Imports of Brazilian pine dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1940, amount- 
ing to 5,790,791 square meters, were lower 
by approximately 16 percent compared 
with the same period of 1939. Pitch pine 
imports during the first 7 months of 
1940 totaled 3,051,436 square meters com- 
pared with 3,181,821 for the same period 
of 1939. European spruce and Douglas 
fir imports combined totaled 2,664,367 
square meters for the first 7 months of 
1940 compared with 4,731,743 for the 
same period of 1939. Spruce accounted 
principally for the decline, although im- 
ports of Douglas fir for the first 6 months 
of 1940, totaling 12,100 M board feet, 
were 13 percent less than for the same 
period of 1939. Imports of Southern 
pine for the first 8 months of 1940, ac- 
cording to unofficial estimates, amounted 
to 33,690 M board feet. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the third 
quarter were estimated to be sufficient for 
90 days at current demand. However, 
fairly heavy orders have been placed for 
Douglas fir and to a lesser extent for 
Southern pine. The immediate problem 
is the question of exchange, as the Ar- 
gentine Government has been consider- 
ing a revision of the list of products upon 
which it will grant dollar exchange. 

The outlook is not particularly encour- 

aging. Not only is it probable that total 
imports of lumber and allied products 
for 1940 will be considerably lower than 
for 1939, but it is possible that they may 
be further limited by restriction of im- 
port permits. (American Embassy, Bue- 
nos Aires.) 
@ Finland.—Organization of lumber 
shipments to Germany was the purpose 
of a special 8-man delegation of German 
lumber and log exporters, who arrived in 
Helsinki on August 30 to confer with 
Finnish exporters. A permanent Finnish 
timber and lumber delegation was estab- 
lished for the purpose of controlling this 
trade. 

A decrease in lumber prices of between 
50 and 300 marks per standard was pro- 
posed to the Board of Directors of the 
Finnish Saw Mill Owners Association, 
which met on August 30. This reduction 
would bring local prices into line with ex- 
port prices, which in May declined on an 
average by 100 marks per standard. 
(American Consulate, Helsinki.) 

M@ Netherlands Indies—Sandalwood, in 
the amount of 55,100 M board feet (con- 
verted from metric tons to board feet at 
551 board feet to the metric ton), stored 
in the Godown, Kampoeng Solor, Koe- 
pang, will be sold by tender on November 
30, 1940, at 10 a. m. in the office of the 
cashier of the “Division of Timor and 
Island” at Koepang, Island of Timor, 
Netherlands Indies. (American Consu- 
late General, Batavia.) 

@ Philippine Islands.—Lumber trade in 
the Philippine Islands was not particu- 
larly active during September, owing pri- 
marily to seasonal influences. Prices re- 
mained the same as in August, red lauan 
selling at 45 pesos per thousand board 
feet at the mills, and white lauan at 35 
pesos. Wholesale quotations in Manila 
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were about 15 pesos per thousand board 
feet higher. 

Stocks on hand were reported sufficient 
for current domestic needs and consid- 
ered normal for this season of the year, 
Arrivals from the provinces were quite 
light, owing to unsatisfactory prices, 
Export demand continued fairly satisfac- 
tory, with increased sales to the United 
States, owing to the National Defense 
Program, and with considerable improve- 
ment in sales to Great Britain on a Goy- 
ernment preferential basis, with q 
number of inquiries for 1941 delivery, 
Further gains were reported in orders 
from South Africa and Australia, owing 
to improved shipping facilities. 

Export prices for sawn lumber re- 
mained unchanged during the month 
with the exception of a slight increase in 
quotations for the British market as the 
result of higher freight rates. Stocks for 
export were reported low as the lumber 
is sawn only as required. Considerable 
improvement was noted in the demand 
for logs from China and Japan, with sey- 
eral large orders reported placed during 
September. (American Consulate, 
Manila.) 

@ Scotland —The lumber market in the 
Glasgow district was generally quiet dur- 
ing September. Stocks of most essential 
classes of material accumulated substan- 
tially during recent weeks, but quantities 
released were on a restricted scale for all 
but Government requirements. Soft- 
woods were in greatest demand and a 
steady movement was reported in Doug- 
las fir, hemlock, and red cedar. The 
cheaper qualities of North American 
white pine found a good outlet in the 
engineering industry for patternmaking. 
Shipbuilding demands were § satisfied 
chiefly by rock elm logs and teak. Ar- 
rivals of American woods have been slight 
and have consisted largely of wagon oak. 
(American Consulate, Glasgow.) 

@ Sweden.—Lumber shipments to the 
Netherlands on a clearing basis of a 
wider scope than the preliminary agree- 
ment made in August last, which restrict- 
ed wood exports from Sweden to a value 
of about $21,000,000, are now in prospect. 
It was officially announced on September 
9 that a clearing agreement in regard to 
trade with the Netherlands has been 
reached after negotiations between the 
Swedish and German governments, which 
will provide Sweden with exchange to a 
total amount of about $71,400,000 for ex- 
ports to the Netherlands during the re- 
mainder of 1940, about half of which will 
be used for wood. This will include all 
the wood so far sold to the Netherlands 
under the preliminary agreement of Au- 
gust. The share assigned to lumber ex- 
ports—about $35,700,000—will admit of 
about 30,000 standards (59,400 M board 
feet) of lumber being shipped to the 
Netherlands during 1940, which, how- 
ever, is only about one-third of the quan- 
tity already sold to the Netherlands— 
some 110,000 standards (217,800 M board 
feet). Netherlands lumber requirements 
are relatively large and importers will, 
therefore, probably be allotted a some- 
what larger exchange quota than has 
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peen envisaged in the agreement. 
Netherlands imports will be landed in the 
northernmost port of the country, Delf- 
zijl, whence they will be distributed to 
their respective destinations. 

In order that trade may again be 
started between Sweden and Belgium, the 
Swedish and German Governments have 
made a provisional agreement regarding 
payments of the same nature as with the 
Netherlands. During the remainder of 
1940 Belgium will be allowed to import 
Swedish wood to the value of over $10,- 
500,000. This amount is estimated to pay 
for barely 10,000 standards (19,800 M 
board feet), part of which may be pur- 
chased this autumn, as Belgium bought 
little before the occupation, while parts 
of the lots sold have been canceled, 
owing to uncertain conditions obtaining 
in Belgium. 

Negotiations took place toward the end 
of August in Stockholm with representa- 
tives of German authorities and importer 
groups pertaining to certain questions 
relating to lumber exports. 

German importers, following a recent 
reduction in prices by shippers of spruce, 
have now begun to take an interest in 
spruce purchases. Spruce sales have 
been at a standstill since spring, when the 
Netherlands, Sweden’s largest customer, 
was temporarily cut off by the occupa- 
tion. 

The lumber market has been depressed 

by Sweden’s isolated position. Enforced 
delays in shipments during the summer 
have not yet resulted in any increased 
forwarding of goods. In many places 
storage facilities of the sawmills are al- 
ready strained to the utmost. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Stockholm.) 
@ Turkey.—Forest products and wood 
pulp, principally, will be exported to 
Turkey by Yugoslavia, in accordance with 
a recent supplementary trade agreement, 
whereby the two countries have agreed 
to supply the other with certain prod- 
ucts now unobtainable from former 
sources of supply. ‘Turkey has agreed to 
supply Yugoslavia with certain quantities 
of cotton, oilseed, and other products in 
exchange. The Minister of Commerce 
and Industry has announced that Yugo- 
slav delegates have just returned to Bel- 
grade after concluding the agreement. 
(American Consulate, Belgrade.) 


Machinery 


@ Sweden.—Machine tools and roller 
bearings are among the items to be given 
special attention in Sweden’s exports to 
Russia under a recently concluded agree- 
ment between the two countries. Sweden 
will export these and other products to 
the value of 100 million crowns (1 crown 
$.238) during the first year of the agree- 
ment. In addition, Sweden is to grant 
Russia a credit of 100 million crowns to 
be used over a period of 2 years for addi- 
tional purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Stockholm.) 

Sweden.—Machinery exports to the 
Netherlands will be resumed under ar- 
rangements recently concluded. Provi- 
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sion is made for exports of Swedish ma- 
chinery, paper pulp, and paper, to the 
value of 8,500,000 crowns during the re- 
mainder of the year. Payment will be 
made through the German clearing ac- 
count. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Stockholm.) 

H Trinidad—Imports of machinery dur- 
ing the month of August amounted to 
$300,766, compared with $329,075 in July. 
Mining machinery valued at $173,636 was 
the largest item in the total, followed by 
agricultural implements amounting to 
$21,503. ‘(American Consulate, Trini- 
dad.) 


Construction Equipment 


H Belgian Congo.—Opportunity now ex- 
ists for American firms to supply road- 
building machinery in the Belgian Congo. 
Belgian equipment is ordinarily given 
preference, but at the present time im- 
ports from that country are not possible. 
The Government spent $322,400 for high- 
way construction in 1939, in addition to 
$228,980 expended for maintenance. 
(American Consulate, Leopoldville.) 

@ jndia—Manufacturers of American 
earth-moving and other construction 
equipment may find demand for their 
products in connection with an irrigation 
project in the State of Mysore. The My- 
sore Assembly has sanctioned the ex- 
penditure of 1,550,000 rupees for a reser- 
voir on the Kanva River near Kanna- 
maugala, Channapatua Taluk, designed 
to irrigate 5,000 acres. (American Con- 
sul, Madras.) 

@ Panama—tThe 1940 road-building pro- 
gram promises to set a new high for pur- 
chases of modern equipment, which is 
supplied almost exclusively by United 
States manufacturers. United States ex- 
ports of excavators, road rollers, scrap- 
ers, and similar equipment to Panama 
amounted to $53,860 in 1939, when pur- 
chases were largely for replacements. 
Shipments during the first 6 months in 
1940 had already reached $147,124. 
(American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama.) 


Farm Equipment 


@ Nicaragua.—Exchange totaling 120,846 
for the purchase of agricultural machin- 
ery and implements was released by the 
Commission of Control during Septem- 
ber. This is a relatively high figure in 
view of the fact that United States ex- 
ports of farm equipment to Nicaragua 
during the whole of 1939 amounted to 
$70,183. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Managua.) 


Textile Machinery 


@ Switzerland—Machinery for the pro- 
duction of linen, using fibers of the fully 
matured flax stalks, has been developed 
by a Swiss company. The fiber is first 
separated mechanically from the woody 
parts of the stalk, and then, after drying 
and carding, is given a chemical treat- 
ment under pressure. Otherwise the 
processes are the same as those in use 
at present in the linen industry. How- 
ever, the machinery for spinning the 
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linen is said to be of different design and 
of higher efficiency. The company 
claims that the cost of linen yarn and 
linen cloth produced by this method will 
be approximately 33 and 25 percent, re- 
spectively, of prevailing production costs. 
Although linen manufactured by this 
process will not be of the fine grade 
used in handkerchiefs, it is said that it 
will be satisfactory for table linen and 
bedding. It is believed that this discov- 
ery should be particularly useful and 
profitable to American farmers who raise 
flax primarily for linseed, as it will offer 
them a market for stalks which have 
heretofore found practically no outlet. 
Representatives of the company will pro- 
ceed to the United States this fall to ex- 
amine the possibilities of opening a plant 
for the manufacture of linen yarn by this 
method. Owing to existing circum- 
stances it will be impossible for the com- 
pany to ship the necessary machinery 
to the United States, and it is expected 
that American firms will be called upon 
to build it in the event that the projected 
plant is constructed. (American Consul 
General, Zurich.) 

H United Kingdom.—A representative of 
Manchester textile machinery interests 
was to accompany a British Trade Mis- 
sion to South America in October, ac- 
cording to press reports. Manufacturers 
heved that the mission would serve to 
counteract the impression that British 
manufacturers are unable to meet deliv- 
eries. It will be recalled that Manchester 
firms having a total annual report busi- 
ness of above £10,000,000 recently formed 
a “Textile Machinery Export Group” in 
an effort to expand their foreign trade. 
(American Consulate, Manchester.) 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ An appreciation of the value of vita- 
mins in health, which has attained such 
prominence in the United States, has 
spread to almost all countries of the 
world, judging by United States exports, 
which exceeded $1,000,000 in the first 9 
months of 1940. Shipments went for- 
ward to 66 foreign countries and trading 
areas during this period. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, exports of vita- 
mins were valued at $400,000. In the first 
8 months of the current year, the largest 
foreign markets for vitamin products 
were the United Kingdom, which took 
$387,500; Canada, $287,570; Norway, 
$48,700; Mexico, $30,600; and Cuba, 
$27,000. Seventeen countries not buying 
from the United States last year took 
these products during the current year. 
@ Bulgaria.—Exports of medicinal herbs 
from Bulgaria have increased greatly the 
last 6 years and to protect this trade leg- 
islation has recently been enacted. The 
regulation provides for control of the 
quality and packing of such products and 
for the supervision of exporting firms, in 
the same manner as is now applicable to 
table grapes, fruits, and certain other 
commodities. The purpose is to: ensure 
a regular demand for these products on 
foreign markets. 
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In 1934, exports of medicinal herbs 

amounted to only 8,200 kilograms, valued 
at 160,000 leva; but by 1937 this trade 
had expanded to 80,000 kilograms 
(5,700,000 leva). In 1938 the figure had 
risen to 215,000 kilograms (9,900,000 
leva) and in 1939 it had attained the 
peak of 419,000 kilograms (22,900,000 
leva). About three-fourths of the total 
was destined for Germany. A further 
increase in exports is expected during 
1940, during which the entire amount 
probably will be purchased by German 
firms. (American Consulate, Sofia.) 
@ Netherlands West Indies —Production 
of aloes in the Netherlands West Indies 
during the quarter ended September 30, 
1940, amounted to 800 cases, of which 
500 were produced in Aruba and 300 in 
Bonaire. Exports during the same pe- 
riod amounted to 1,600 cases. Local 
prices ranged from $.34 to $.37 per pound. 
(American Consulate, Curacao.) 


Metals, Nonferrous 


@ Italy Nickel coins are being replaced 
by coins made of “acmonital,” an Italian 
alloy of steel and nickel, according to the 
American Consulate General at Milan. 
Coins already withdrawn from circula- 
tion are reported to have resulted in the 
recovery of approximately 1,600 metric 
tons of nickel. It is estimated that the 
withdrawal from circulation of the re- 
maining nickel coins will make available 
another 2,900 tons of nickel. 

The shortage of nickel is understood to 

be a matter of grave concern to the 
Italian Government, the war having seri- 
ously hampered the importation of the 
metal. 
@ Sweden.—cConsideration is being given 
to proposals to erect a plant for produc- 
tion of alumina from domestic andalusite 
in order to supply the Swedish aluminum 
producing and manufacturing industry 
with this essential raw material. Since 
the inauguration of an aluminum indus- 
try in 1934, production of the Aktiebola- 
get Svenska Aluminiumkompaniet at its 
Mansbo plant—some 2,000 metric tons 
annually—has been adequate for domes- 
tic consumption. However, this produc- 
tion was based on alumina imported from 
Norway, into which country bauxite had 
to be imported. Because of the war, Nor- 
way can no longer import bauxite, with 
the result that the Swedish industry has 
lost its principal, if not only, source of 
alumina. 

Laboratory tests looking to the use of 
andalusite have been in progress for some 
time. Swedish andalusite is reported to 
have an AlLO; content of between 35 and 
40 percent, so that, with the solution of 
certain technical problems and the pro- 
vision of low-cost electric power and 
cheaper transportation, the use of this 
mineral may ultimately free Sweden 
from dependence upon Norway for alu- 
mina, even in time of peace. 

The possibility of utilizing certain fat 
clays, found in the Province of Skane, as 
a source of alumina has also been inves- 
tigated, but the patent secured in Sweden 
for the utilization of these clays is stated 
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to have not yet been perfected. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Stockholm.) 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Argentina.—The following table shows 
the number and nationality of feature 
films released in Buenos Aires for the 
first 8 months of 1940, with comparative 
data for the 2 previous years: 








First 8 months— 
Country of origin _——— 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 
United States__-_-_- postin 221 | 205 | 231 
Argentina-_........-- iene 29 | 38 34 
eee 32 32 | 26 
Mexico ea ee 5 | 3 | 5 
United Kingdom__-__- ar 2 | 11 | 5 
Germany ----_.--.-- ‘ 13 | 5 | 4 
"aa fale, oe 6 | 5 | 3 
ended ana fi 6 | 6 | 2 
Others___. - 7 | it eo 
a . 331 306 | 310 





The foregoing estimates, based on in- 
formation contained in trade papers, do 
not include a few pictures of minor im- 
portance, such as cowboy films. 

Although several months ago the Ar- 
gentine Congress was considering neu- 
trality legislation which might prohibit 
the exhibition of any films of a provoca- 
tive nature, two anti-Nazi films have 
been exhibited in Buenos Aires recently, 
which were well received and which con- 
tinue to be shown in the subsequent-run 
houses. The Buenos Aires censorship 
board suggested that a few sequences in 
one of the pictures be deleted, but the 
general effectiveness of the film was not 
materially altered. 

There were 174 motion-picture houses 

in Buenos Aires, as of July 1, 1940, having 
a total of 136,394 seats, according to sta- 
tistics released by the Municipality of 
Buenos Aires. During the first 6 months 
of this year, total cinema attendance in 
Buenos Aires was 12,667,755, producing 
box-office receipts of 9,843,042 pesos. 
(American Vice Consul, Buenos Aires.) 
@ Germany.—The German motion-pic- 
ture press announces that 153 films have 
so far been offered for distribution for the 
season 1940-41, compared with about 157 
for the 1939-40 season of which 31 were 
dropped and only 126 actually delivered. 
Included in the 1940-41 total are 142 
German-language feature films; 2 long 
cultural pictures; and 9 foreign features, 
8 of which are Italian. The list lacks 
the features offered by Forum and Degeto, 
but their contributions should not in- 
crease the total materially. 

Ufa and Tobis Filmkunst head the dis- 
tributor list, with 34 pictures each. Five 
of the Ufa films are already being ex- 
hibited. Four of the Bavaria productions 
are completed, and all together 50 per- 
cent of this producer’s pictures are either 
finished or in progress. 

The following figures show the number 
of films offered for distribution by the 
various companies for the 1940-41 season: 
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Maerkische-Panorama-Schneider_-___.___ 10 
Urban-Pfeiffer-Deutschland-Ring _-_____-_ 8 

Difu (German-Italian Joint Corpora- 
DUNES VaGicictn oem ncesecuakaeanees 8 
bis anti cases ssa nies aires wide Meow 7 
CE at eee see ee 6 
RN Gi a antic daliareesecslntins ts td ws vitvinigs dciaescobekwaanatna ioe 3 
153 


(Vice Consul, Berlin.) 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


@ Greece.—Greece has found a good 
market in eastern Europe and the Medi- 
terranean area for its production of 
naval stores. This trade has been de- 
clining, however, since September 1939, 
and in view of the recent outbreak of 
hostilities between Greece and Italy, its 
major purchaser of turpentine and rosin, 
further disruption of the industry may 
be expected. Shipments of spirits of 
turpentine during the first half of 1940 
amounted to 1,019 metric tons valued 
at 46,237,805 drachmas, and the main 
purchasers were Italy and Germany. 
These figures compare with 1,720 metric 
tons valued at 26,117,851 drachmas for 
the first half of 1939, when Germany and 
Italy were the main markets, in the order 
named. Exports of rosin during the 1940 
period amounted to 5,440 metric tons 
valued at 121,341,571 drachmas, with 
Italy and Rumania the principal mar- 
kets; while for the comparable 1939 
period shipments reached 8,973 metric 
tons valued at 71,210,469 drachmas and 
went mainly to Germany and _ Italy. 
(The drachma equaled $0.0082 in 1939.) 
@ Jndia—Shipments of beeswax from 
India, amounting to 65,000 tons a year 
before the present war, and going mainly 
to the United Kingdom, Europe, and the 
Far East, have dropped to the insignifi- 
cant figure of about one-half ton a 
month. European importers buy both 
crude and refined wax (the latter for 
making dentures and church candles), 
while shipments to the Straits Settle- 
ments and certain other Far Eastern 
markets are largely of crude wax. Sell- 
ers in Calcutta collect crude wax from 
up-country—mainly the United Prov- 
inces but to some extent Tibet—while 
small supplies are also reported from the 
Darjeeling area in Bengal. Beeswax in 
the crude state ranges in color through 
shades of brown and green. The crude 
wax is refined by boiling with 5 percent 
of castor oil and then exposing it to the 
sun. Several such treatments are neces- 
sary before the wax attains a white or 
cream shade. After being refined, the 
wax is cut into thick slabs, which are 
wrapped separately in cloth and packed 
in wooden boxes for export. The only 
important consumer of the wax in 
British India is the Army Department, 
which buys about 5 tons of refined wax 
annually for making leather polish. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ United States exports of office appli- 
ances were valued at only $1,313,595 dur- 
ing September 1940, as compared with 
$2,466,116 for September a year ago, a 
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decline of 47 percent. Total exports of 
office appliances for the 9 months ended 
September 30 were valued at $16,178,275, 
as compared with $21,848,893 for the cor- 
responding period of 1939, a decline of 
26 percent. 

A comparison of exports in September 
of this year with those of September 1939 
reveals that every class of office appli- 
ances showed a decline. Cash registers 
and addressing machines suffered most, 
dropping to $120,638 (57 percent) and to 
$13,617 (56 percent), respectively. Type- 
writer exports likewise dropped to $490,- 
152, or by 51 percent; accounting and 
calculating machines were valued at 
$535,702, down 38 percent; staplers and 
staples $31,111, down 35 percent; and du- 
plicators $50,803, down 16 percent. 

The office appliances export trade held 
fairly steady during the 5 years prior to 
1940, with 1937 the high point of the 
period. Shipments, however, dropped 
during the first 9 months of 1940, 30 per- 
cent below the 1935-39 average. 

@ Burma.—Business in Burma reflects 
the unsettled conditions resulting from 
the war. Local merchants continue to be 
cautious about importing beyond actual 
needs. At the same time, products such 
as office machinery are in constant 
though small demand. There is no lack 
of money to spend on imported goods, 
and should the present situation clarify 
itself somewhat, or, under present condi- 
tions, if the need is sufficiently great, 
there would probably be no hesitancy, on 
the part of local importers, about buying. 

Several makes of duplicating machines 
are sold in Burma, especially those of two 
British companies and one American 
company which maintain branch offices 
in Rangoon and, consequently, have an 
advantage over the manufacturer who 
has to sell through agents. It would 
probably be somewhat difficult to intro- 
duce a new make of machine in this mar- 
ket, in view of the fact that the machines 
now being sold are already well estab- 
lished; but a good agent who would be in- 
terested in handling a new line could 
probably do some business. It would be 
essential for any prospective agent to be 
able to work out the landed cost of an im- 
ported article with some exactness, inas- 
much as manufacturers of competing 
equipment can quote a wholesale or retail 
price in Rangoon. Therefore, it would 
be advantageous to quote prices, c. i. f. 
Rangoon. 

Estimating the potential market for 
duplicating machines in Burma is diffi- 
cult, in the absence of import statistics 
that give an idea of the quantity im- 
ported. No duplicating machines are 
manufactured locally. 

Although restrictions on the importa- 
tion of non-British goods have been put 
into effect in Burma, office machinery 
has not yet been included in any re- 
stricted list. Since the outbreak of war 
Burma has been under a system of ex- 
change control, but it is understood that 
normal business transactions are given 
the necessary exchange permits. (Amer- 
ican Vice Consul, Rangoon.) 
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@ Uruguay.—The United States became 
the sole exporter of typewriters and office 
machines to Uruguay in the third quarter 
of 1940, as a result of war conditions. 
Germany, formerly the second source of 
supply, and Sweden were completely cut 
off from the Uruguayan market by the 
blockade. Stocks of German and Swed- 
ish machines, which had been considered 
ample for the remainder of the year, 
began to run short, and agents for Ger- 
man and Swedish lines raised their prices 
as much as 50 percent in September. In 
addition, it was reported that two houses 
carrying European lines had begun to 
import rebuilt standard-make  type- 
writers from the United States to replen- 
ish their dwindling stocks, over 50 such 
machines having been imported during 
the past month. These firms have been 
able to obtain the necessary import per- 
mits from the Import and Export Ex- 
change Control Commission on the basis 
of the individual quotas to which they 
are entitled because of their former Euro- 
pean trade. They are required, however, 
to pay for this American merchandise 
with “free” exchange, and thus do not 
have as strong a competitive position 
against representatives selling new Amer- 
ican machines as formerly, when they 
imported German or Swedish equipment. 

In spite of a generally sluggish trend 
in local retail trade, prices of office equip- 
ment remained firm, principally because 
supplies fell behind the potential de- 
mand, though without conditions reach- 
ing a stage of actual shortage. There was 
noted no indication of British efforts to 
take over the former German trade; and 
it was not even possible for dealers in 
lines manufactured in the United States 
to obtain more liberal dollar-exchange 
allotments from the Exchange Control 
Commission for this equipment on the 
plea that it had become a prime national 
necessity because of general scarcity of 
such merchandise. 

Uruguay is self-sufficient as respects 
office furniture, the local industry being 
protected by a customs tariff. Both wood 
furniture and steel furniture are manu- 
factured, the latter from imported steel 
sheets (formerly from Europe and later 
from the United States) which are 
stamped and assembled locally. Uruguay 
does not export office furniture. Type- 
writer ribbons and carbon paper con- 
tinued to be received during the quarter 
with fair regularity from Great Britain 
and were also imported from Argentina, 
which has begun to take over the former 
German trade in this commodity. 

All indications suggest that stocks of 
European office supplies have become de- 
pleted to the point of exhaustion, with 
no poss.bility of replenishment. Under 
present circumstances the United States 
is left as the sole prospective supplier, 
and, as local dealers assert that potential 
demand is sufficient to warrant a marked 
sales expansion, the extent of future ex- 
ports of these lines from the United 
States appears to depend almost entirely 
on the liberality of the Exchange Control 
Commission in issuing import permits 
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and allotting dollar exchange. (Ameri- 
can Vice Consul, Montevideo.) 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Argentina.—Considerable progress has 
been made by the domestic paint and var- 
nish industry during recent years and 
considerable quantities of raw materials 
are now being imported. Red lead and 
white lead are imported chiefly from the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Red lead imports totaled 81,645 kilograms 
in 1937 and during the following year the 
volume increased to 126,334 kilograms. 
During 1939 however, imports of this pig- 
ment dropped to 60,110 kilograms. Im- 
ports of white lead in 1937 aggregated 
38,362 kilograms, and in 1938 and 1939 
receipts were 19,656 and 34,363 kilograms, 
respectively. 

@ Chile—wWhile the domestic paint and 
varnish industry supplies about 85 per- 
cent of the paint requirements of the 
country, limited quantities of high-grade 
ready-mixed paints and varnishes, ma- 
rine paints, nitrocellulose products, 
enamels, and other specialty items are 
imported. Before the present war Ger- 
many dominated the paint market. Dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1940 imports of 
paste and ready-mixed paints amounted 
to 115 metric tons valued at 154,200 pesos 
(the peso equals US$0.052) compared 
with 91 metric tons valued at 136,600 
— imported in the same period of 
@ Mezico—Some paint raw materials 
are manufactured in Mexico but the do- 
mestic industry relies mainly upon im- 
ports for such supplies. Mineral earth 
pigments are normally purchased chiefly 
from Germany and the United States. 
The bulk of the total is believed now to 
be coming from the United States. In 
1938 imports of mineral earth pigments 
into Mexico amounted to 242,889 kilo- 
grams valued at 478,812 pesos (the peso 
equaled US$0.21 in 1938 and US$0.20 in 
1939), and in 1939 to 292,357 kilograms 
valued at 674,471 pesos. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Scandinavia—Two new export cartels 
have been organized by Finnish, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish mills manufactur- 
ing cardboard and high-grade papers. 
In addition to promoting exports, the 
new organizations, to be known as “Scan- 
papp” and “Scanfin,” will allocate orders 
and control production and prices. 
(American Consul, Stockholm.) 


Radio 


@ Radio exports from the United States 
decreased from a total of $1,863,024 in 
August to $1,440,997 in September, a 
percentage drop of 22.7. Every individ- 
ual classification included in radio equip- 
ment reflected a decrease as compared 
with the previous month. 

Exports of telephone equipment (which 
includes telephone instruments and other 
telephone equipment and parts) were 
valued at $351,792 in September, com- 
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pared with $462,233 in August, a de- 
crease of approximately 29 nvercent. 

@ Canada—(See Electrical Machinery 
and Equipment Section of this issue.) 

@ Union of South Africa—Imports of 
radio equipment, including receiver sets, 
for June and July 1940 are given below. 





June July 





Item and country 


— Value os Value 





Radio and radiogram 





sets: 
United Kingdom - - -- 407 |£3,261 438 | £2, 423 
Netherlands--.__---- 1,015 | 7,135 41 1, 666 
United States_____.___| 3,599 |23,345 | 1,717 | 12, 641 
Total, including all | 
others....._..___-| 5,060 34,029 | 2,196 | 16,738 
Radio and radiogram | 
accessories: | 
United Kingdom--_--|_-_____ Lae }.......4 BOs 
Netherlands........./....... 4 eee 377 
United States___- ak, | ae 5, 985 
Total, including all | | 


h 
Wireless telegraph and 
telephone instruments | 
and apparatus: | 











United Kingdom ---- <i _)_ 320 
OS SS een ee eee | 45 
ERR eel SRE —_ ~ Sen 365 





The total increase in radio licenses ef- 
fective in the Union of South Africa dur- 
ing June was 2,498, as compared with 
2.452 for the month of July. License fig- 
ures by areas are as follows for June and 
July, respectively: Johannesburg, 1,075 
and 1,167; Cape Town, 500 and 543; Dur- 
ban, 923 and 742. Registrations at the 
end of July 31, 1940, were: Johannesburg, 
9,619; Cape Town, 4,668; Durban, 5,375; 
total, 19,662. American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Johannesburg.) 


Railway Equipment 


@ United States exports of railway equip- 
ment for the first 9 months of 1940 ex- 
ceeded shipments for any similar period 
during the last 5 years; September 
monthly shipments were likewise greater 
than similar September movements dur- 
ing the same period of years. 

Total shipments of these commodities 
(locomotives and parts, rolling stock and 
parts, and miscellaneous equipment, such 
as railway signals, car-heating equip- 
ment, and air-brake equipment) during 
the first 9 months of 1940 totaled 
$14,133,756, compared with $5,993,521 in 
1939, $11,709,099 in 1938, $8,173,067 in 
1937, and $5,243,181 in 1936. September 
shipments for 1940 totaled $1,438,177 and 
were approximated only in 1937, when 
the exports totaled $1,296,033. 

Included among the September ship- 
ments were two electric locomotives, val- 
ued at $47,388, to the Netherland West 
Indies; three steam locomotives, totaling 
$174,000, to Japan; and three Diesel lo- 
comotives, valued at $139,228, to Panama. 
@ Brazil—Railway equipment purchases 
made by Major Alencastro Guimaraes, 
Chefe de Gabinete do Ministerio de 
Viacao e Obras Publicas, during his re- 
cent visit to the United States, are as 
follows: 

From the United States Steel Export 
Corporation, 18,260 tons of rails and ac- 
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cessories, at the price of $47.50 per ton 
of 1,000 kilograms, f. a. s. Baltimore, for 
payment in 5 years. 

From the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and American Locomotive Sales Corpo- 
ration, 26 locomotives—5 at the price of 
$55,365, 18 at the price of $52,050 and 
3 at the price of $66,500—f. a. s. New 
York, for payment in 48 months. 

From the American Car & Foundry 
Export Co. and Pullman Standard Car 
Export Co., 150 30-ton closed freight cars 
at $2,843 each, 150 30-ton flat cars at 
$2,368 each, 150 30-ton open freight cars 
at $2,798 each, 150 sets of trucks for 20- 
ton freight cars at $1,121 each, and 8 
30-ton tank cars with capacity for 5,000 
gallons at $4,095 each, f. a. s. Baltimore 
or New York, for payment in 48 months. 

From the International General Elec- 
tric, Inc., five sets of motors and electri- 
cal equipment for the construction of 
locomotives at the shops of the Central 
of Brazil Railway, at a total price of 
$141,375 f. a. s. New York, for payment at 
sight. 

From the Union Switch & Signal Co., 

centralized  traffic-control equipment 
(C. T. C.) for the Central of Brazil Rail- 
way, at a total price of $850,000-—$200,000 
to be paid in cash 90 days after placing 
the order, and the remainder in install- 
ments during a period of 5 years. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 
@ Burma.—Restrictions placed on expor- 
tations to China, over the Yunnan-Burma 
highway, of iron or steel railway track 
material and of rolling stock and com- 
ponent parts are understood to have been 
removed at midnight October 17, when 
the Burma highway was reopened to 
traffic. (American Consulate, Rangoon.) 
@ Egypt.—The Egyptian State Railways 
were definitely in the market, in the early 
months of 1940, for a large amount of 
rolling stock and railway equipment, and 
at that time it appeared likely that im- 
portant orders would shortly be placed 
abroad. As a result, a number of Egyp- 
tian firms acquired the sales representa- 
tion for various American manufacturers 
of railway equipment, in order that they 
might have a chance to participate in 
this business. 

A number of important American 
manufacturers of locomotives, railway 
cars, steel rails, and other equipment are 
in a position to conduct negotiations with 
the Egyptian State Railways through 
these duly appointed local representa- 
tives, whenever the railway officials de- 
cide upon actually purchasing the equip- 
ment of which the Egyptian Railways 
stand in such urgent need. The principal 
obstacle in the way of effecting the sale 
of American railway equipment, however, 
is not the lack of suitable local repre- 
sentatives, but the inability of the Egyp- 
tion State Railways to reach a definite 
decision to purchase the equipment it 
requires. This indecision is due partially 
to the possibility that before the needed 
equipment could reach Egypt the country 
might be engaged in war, and partially to 
the opinion that, since the defense of 
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Egypt is of vital importance to the Brit- 
ish Empire, any purchase of equipment 
for the Egyptian State Railways at the 
present time should be made by the Brit. 
ish military authorities. 

The plans of the Egyptian State Rail. 
ways, as announced last spring, to pur- 
chase some 300 10-ton trucks, 250 10-ton 
boxcars, 100 15-ton boxcars, 150 30-ton 
petroleum cars, and 40 locomotives, have 
been temporarily suspended, and there 
appears little likelihood that American 
manufacturers will obtain any apprecia- 
ble amount of this business in the near 
future. However, there is a possibility 
that the British military authorities may 
suddenly decide to purchase at least part 
of the rolling stock and other equipment 
urgently required by the railways. In 
view of this fact, it might be advisable for 
American manufacturers to have their 
London representatives discuss, with the 
British War Office in London, the ques- 
tion of British purchases on behalf of the 
railways. 

Two other factors have a bearing on 
the possibility of selling railway equip- 
ment in Egypt. (a) Because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining dollar exchange, it ap- 
pears unlikely that either the Egyptian 
Government or the British military au- 
thorities will purchase any railway equip- 
ment in the United States which can be 
successfully obtained in England or other 
parts of the British Empire. According 
to well-informed sources, there are at 
present in England a number of locomo- 
tives and other kinds of equipment which 
were being manufactured for French 
railways at the time of the collapse of the 
French armies, and it is rumored that 
this equipment will shortly be shipped to 
Egypt. (b) The second factor, which is 
also tied to the question of dollar ex- 
change, is the desire of the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment to bring about the sale of 
Egyptian minerals to the United States. 
According to the Egyptian Department 
of Mines, there are between 2,000 and 
3,000 tons of high-grade manganese ore 
(85.90 percent pure) and some 200,000 
tons of low-grade (30 percent) manga- 
nese ore lying along the railway line in 
Upper Egypt ready for shipment. Local 
representatives of  railway-equipment 
houses believe that the sale of equipment 
to the railways would doubtless be greatly 
facilitated if American interests were to 
explore the possibilities of exporting 
Egyptian manganese to the United 
States. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Cairo.) 

@ Germany.—The firms of Otto Wolff, 
Cologne (which, prior to the European 
war, was one of our strongest competi- 
tors in the railway-equipment market in 
China), and the Société Commerciale 
d’Ougree S. A., at Ougree, Belgium, or- 
ganized on September 9, 1940, the Eise- 
nausfuhr Otto Wolff-Ougree G. m. b. H. 
The new company has its headquarters 
at Cologne, and a branch house is to be 
opened at Brussels. Its capital stock 
amounts to 1,000,000 reichsmarks, which 
is shared equally by the two owners. A 


German and a Belgian, respectively, are | 


general managers. 
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The organization of the new German- 

Belgian steel-export company deserves 
special interest, not only because it has 
been effected during a state of war be- 
tween Belgium and Germany, but also 
pecause both the German and the Bel- 
gian founders are important iron and 
steel producers in their respective coun- 
tries. The firm of Otto Wolff, however, 
while important as a producer of iron 
and steel in Germany, is by far that 
country’s outstanding exporter of iron 
and steel products, whose centers of busi- 
ness have always been the Near East and 
the Far East, particularly China. In 
those markets, it is believed, it held a 
predominant position among interna- 
tional steel exporters prior to the war. 
Orders which Wolff obtained for the Ger- 
man industry comprised chiefly railway 
material and were often carried out in 
common with the Friedrich Krupp A. C. 
and other leading German manufactur- 
ers. (American Consulate, Cologne.) 
@ India.—The Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway is soliciting tenders for the sup- 
ply of 2D. S. 13 and 3 H. S. 12 type loco- 
motive boilers and 15 XT-1 type loco- 
motives. Tenders must be submitted not 
later than 3 p. m. on January 21, 1941, in 
the office of the general manager of the 
railway, in Bombay. (Unofficial source.) 
@ Spain.—Little progress has been made 
on the program for building new cars or 
locomotives, as railway shops have been 
almost wholly occupied with the repair 
and maintenance of existing rolling 
stock. The lack of imported materials 
has prevented conclusion of the work of 
electrification on the lines from Madrid 
to Medina via Avila, and Madrid to Me- 
dina via Segovia. ‘(American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Madrid.) 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Canada.—(See Electrical Machinery 
and Equipment section of this issue.) 

@ Jndia—tThe restricted demand in and 
near Bombay for domestic refrigerators 
comes principally from the wealthier In- 
dians and the small number of Europeans 
residing in the area. Factors adversely 
affecting the demand for refrigeration are 
the day-to-day buying habits of the av- 
erage Hindu purchaser, the cheapness of 
ice and availability of locally manufac- 
tured ice boxes, the supply of fresh milk 
twice a day in Bombay, and the two or 
three public cold-storage warehouses 
where storage can be obtained at nom- 
inal rentals. 

At least five well-known American 
brands of domestic refrigerators are rep- 
resented in Bombay. Swedish gas-op- 
erated refrigerators are reported to be 
growing in popularity, especially for 
rental purposes. The Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Co., Ltd., has on 
hire over 1,000 domestic refrigerators, 
while the Bombay Gas Co., Ltd., has 
rented over 500 gas-operated refriger- 
ators in the city. Bombay dealers are of 
the opinion that India is gradually be- 
coming a rental market and they see no 
indication of any great expansion in de- 
mand from individual buyers. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 











Yearended |7 months, Apr. 
Mar. 31, 1939 | 1-Oct. 31, 1939 
Origin 

Units | Value | Units} Value 

Imports into all Brit- 
iat) Ina... .| 2,971 |$306, 915 | 2,496 |$244, 873 
Importsinto Bombay} 1, 167 | 108, 965 758 | 73,167 
United States____- 939 88, 144 554 53, 153 
Sweten.:...2.<..2 160 | 14,173 167 | 16,697 
United Kingdom. 56 4, 592 16 1, 501 
Other countries __- 12 2,056 21 1, 816 

















(American Consulate, Bombay.) 


Rubber and Products 


@ Consumption of crude rubber in the 
United States was maintained at a high 
level in August and September. The 
total for the first 9 months of 1940 was 
450,924 long tons, compared with 429,- 
532 tons in the corresponding period of 
1939. It now appears that domestic rub- 
ber consumption in 1940 will be greater 
than the high record of 1939, when 592,- 
000 long tons were consumed. In order 
to exceed this record, consumption for 
the last 3 months of 1940 will need to 
average only slightly more than 47,000 
tons monthly. 

@ Exports of rubber manufactures from 
the United States during September, val- 
ued at $3,533,684, declined sharply from 
the August figure of $4,296,730, and were 
slightly lower than in September last 
year. Total exports for 9 months of 
1940 were $30,032,578 against $26,196,809 
last year. 

Exports of truck and bus tires, number- 
ing 61,421 valued at $1,603,520, were 
heavy in comparison with the monthly 
average of only 26,856 during the pre- 
ceding 8 months, but exports of 26,289 
other automobile casings were below 
average, the 9 months’ total being 383,- 
585. The total value of tire products dur- 
ing the month was $2,235,000, against 
$2,521,000 in August. 

Rubberized piece goods exports were 
the only group to show an increase over 
August and also over September 1939, 
but a slight increase occurred in Sep- 
tember exports of unspecified rubber ar- 
ticles in comparison with August, the de- 
clines being general for mechanical rub- 
ber goods, rubber footwear, hard and 
soft rubber enumerated specialties, and 
semimanufactured articles as a whole. 
In the last group, September exports of 
scrap rubber at 8,558,000 pounds were 
larger than usual—6,000,000 pounds go- 
ing to Japan during the month. 

Brazil—The Para delivered price for 
up-river fine uncut balls declined from 
about 23 cents per kilogram at the begin- 
ning of September to about 21 cents at 
the middle of the month, steadying at 
that level the final 2 weeks. There was 
reduced demand in southern Brazil, and 
it is said that, since Italy entered the 
war, shipments formerly made to that 
market have ceased. Exports of rubber 
to the United States in September 
amounted to 767 metric tons, compared 
with 464 in August, the export price for 
Brazilian washed rubber (cost and 
freight to New York included) being 16 
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cents per pound—lower than the New 
York market for plantation grades. 
September shipments to southern Brazil 
were 459 tons, to Argentina 122, to Eu- 
rope 87, and to Japan 30, the total ship- 
ments being 1,465 metric tons. 

While no positive developments have 
taken place to increase local rubber pro- 
duction, the visit of President Vargas 
to the States of Para and Amazonas has 
stirred hope for improvement of gen- 
eral conditions in North Brazil. (Office 
of American Consulate, Para, October 9.) 

A fair market exists for elastic thread 
for the manufacture of elastic tape and 
narrow fabric from 1 to 4 centimeters 
for making garters, suspenders, and simi- 
lar products. Elastic webbing for mak- 
ing girdles and corsets is. entirely 
imported and not manufactured in 
Brazil. Imports of elastic thread have 
heretofore come from the United King- 
dom, Germany, and Japan, and supplies 
are still coming from the United King- 
dom and Japan, but with considerable 
delay. Large consumers are now en- 
deavoring to obtain supplies from the 
United States. (American Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro.) 

A very small demand exist in Brazil 
for raincoats, waterproof clothing, and 
general rainwear. Imports of such prod- 
ucts consist entirely of high-grade 
goods. The domestic waterproofed tex- 
tile industry and the clothing manufac- 
turers supply the bulk of the demand 


for popular-priced products. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 


@ Cuba—Imports of pneumatic casings 
for automobiles during the first 6 months 
of 1940 amounted to 51,434 units, com- 
pared with 45,064 units during the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, or an increase of 
over 14 percent, according to private 
compilations from ships’ manifests. List 
prices remained unchanged in the 1940 
period, while trade discounts to dealers 
were officially lengthened as of May 13, 
from 15 and 10 percent to 15, 10, and 
10 percent. This was done in an effort to 
place on an open basis discount terms 
said to have been offered generally 
throughout the trade in secret in the hope 
that conditions within the industry 
might improve. During the early months 
of the year stocks on hand were fairly 
heavy, as a result of a temporary decline 
in sales and heavy importations during 
the fall months of 1939 when orders were 
placed against expected delays in deliv- 
eries as a result of the European conflict. 
Improved sales during the spring and 
early summer months aided materially in 
the reduction of stocks to the more 
normal supply of about 3 months’ re- 
quirements. Credits and collections con- 
tinued irregular and varied widely 
according to distributors and their indi- 
vidual sales policies. In general, those 
factors in the trade engaged in energetic 
sales promotion programs which involved 
lengthened credit terms complained of 
increasing difficulty in maintaining col- 
lections in accordance with sales con- 
tracts, some accounts reportedly not 
being liquidated completely for as long as 
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120 to 150 days as against the usual terms 
of 30 days in Habana and 45 days in other 
towns and cities. Firms following more 
conservative policies reported normal 
credits and prompt collections as a result 
of restrictive selection of dealer outlets 
and close supervision over outstanding 
balances. As a whole, however, credit 
and collection difficulties in the automo- 
bile tire trade may be said to have in- 
creased during the first 6 months of 1940, 
similar to the tightening of credit con- 
ditions also experienced by business in 
general. (American Consulate General, 
Habana.) 

@ Cuba.—Sales of mechanical rubber 
goods recorded seasonal increases during 
the early months of 1940 coincident with 
the beginning of the cane-grinding sea- 
son. Volume continued fair through 
May, showing a slight increase over the 
corresponding period of 1939. Rubber- 
goods distributors and dealers advise that 
sugar mills account for approximately 75 
percent of total sales of mechanical rub- 
ber goods in Cuba. In view of the loss of 
certain European markets resulting in 
large stocks of sugar, and the uncertain 
outlook for grinding operations during 
the coming year, prospects for sales of 
mechanical rubbed goods are not good. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ Federated Malay States—Imports of 
rubber manufactures into the Feder- 
ated Malay States in 1939 were valued 
at S$1,302,468 (Straits dollars), and re- 
exports at S$56,019. The net imports 
at S$1,246,449 were little in excess of 
the value of domestic exports of rubber 
goods, at S$1,095,750 for the same year. 

Imports consisted chiefly of tires and 
inner tubes, including 40,535 motorcar 
and truck casings valued at S$831,844; 
248,545 cycle casings, S$263,048; with 
20,670 inner tubes for motorcars and 
112,737 for cycles, valued at S$50,648 
and S$33,686, respectively. Imports of 
golf, tennis, and other rubber balls to- 
taled S$23,035. 

Rubber-soled shoes led among the ex- 
ports, with shipments (94,443 dozen 
pairs) valued at S$408,201; followed by 
linatex (189.4 long tons), S$322,981; 
cycle casings (177,839), S$114,514; and 
cycle inner tubes (285,694), S$57,139. 
Local manufacturers of rubber footwear 
and cycle tires apparently supply most 
of the domestic demand in these lines 
and have developed a substantial export 
trade. 

Details of trade by countries are not 
published in the 1939 summary report 
of foreign trade. 

@ Germany.—Bathing caps, raincoats, 
sponge rubber, surgical, and technical 
rubber goods manufactured from Buna 
synthetic rubber, which has been manu- 
factured in Germany for several years 
were among the articles displayed at 
the Leipzig Sample Fair of 1940. Being 
acid and grease proof, Buna rubber is 
said to be steadily gaining in favor. 
(American Consulate, Leipzig.) 

@ Netherlands Indies—In July rubber 
exports to Europe ceased except to Great 
Britain which took 6,281 metric tons. 
A total of 37,622 tons went to the United 
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States, 15,605 to British Malaya, 1,351 
to Japan, and 405 metric tons to other 
destinations. 

The issuance in early August of per- 
mits for export of rubber in Sterling cur- 
rency had a beneficial influence on the 
local market, with both volume of trade 
and prices increasing. However, owing 
to small stocks on hand (as a result of 
large exports in July in anticipation of 
the initiation of the 5-percent extra ex- 
port duty, which actually became effec- 
tive August 11) the market became dull 
again, and quotations moved lower, 
standard sheet selling between 31% and 
315g guilder cents per half kilogram, 
with the 5-percent extra duty in force. 
Little was heard of trade in estate li- 
censes for export during the month, but 
quotations rose from 38 guilder cents per 
kilogram at the end of July to 42 at the 
end of August. Wages on rubber estates 
continued practically unchanged during 
the second quarter of 1940. 

Rubber estate owners in Riouw and 
Indragire have voluntarily agreed to pay 
half of the 3-percent defense export duty 
and 5-percent extra export duty on rub- 
ber exports, the so-called ‘“‘customs-free” 
section of Riouw Archipelago not being 
subject to the levy of duties. 

In Palembang, the price of native as- 
signments dropped from 2614 guilder 
cents per kilogram at the end of July to 
23 on August 12, subsequently recover- 
ing to close the month at 27. Unlicensed 
rubber prices were firm during the first 
3 weeks of August, but declined when 
coupon prices advanced toward the end 
of the month. (American Consulate 
General, Batavia.) 
® Philippine Islands—Automobile - tire 
sales continued unsatisfactory during 
September. Dealers reported car users 
deferring purchases, owing to curtailed 
buying power, and that collections were 
becoming very difficult, particularly in 
the provinces. Tire dealers’ stocks were 
generally heavy, despite small arrivals. 
There were no tire price changes during 
the month. Tire imports fell to the low- 
est level since September 1938, the total 
for September 1940 being 7,543 casings, 
compared with 9,083 casings in August, 
and 12,624 casings in September 1939. 
All tire imports were from the United 
States, arrivals from Japan being nil for 
the second consecutive month. Total 
tire imports during first 9 months were 
107,000 casings, considerably below the 
figures of 119,000 casings during the 
corresponding period of 1939. ‘(Ameri- 
can Consulate, Manila.) 

@ Union of South Africa—Imports of 
canvas rubber-soled footwear in 1939 
amounted to 1,032,859 pairs, valued at 
£50,569, with principal countries of origin 
as follows: Czechoslovakia, 451,070 pairs, 
£13,530; Canada, 69,675, £11,363; United 
Kingdom, 79,019, £10,152; India, 63,605, 
£4,124; Hong Kong, 18,188, £641; Ger- 
many, 158,649, £4,627; Japan, 151,992, 
£3,547; and the United States, 4,149 
pairs, £1,008. 

®@ Sweden.—Following German occupa- 
tion of Norway and Denmark, tire im- 
ports have been entirely cut off from 
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Great Britain and the United States, 
and the small deliveries from Belgium 
and France were interrupted by the in- 
vasion of the Netherlands and Belgium. 
It is reported, moreover, that import per. 
mits will no longer be issued for tire sizes 
manufactured in Sweden, the potentia] 
output of which is already in excess of 
the demand. Swedish tire importers are 
now endeavoring to import some dimen- 
sions of tires, not manufactured in 
Sweden, from the United States, although 
it is understood licenses are required. It 
is planned to import such tires via Pet- 
samo, Finland, or even via the Soviet 
Union. 

@ Uruguay.—A small but active industry 
is devoted to the weaving of elastic fab- 
rics and, consequently, demand for rub- 
ber thread is increasing. To date, no 
rubber thread has been produced in 
Uruguay, although it is understood one 
local rubber manufacturer is manifesting 
interest. Imports of rubber thread in 
recent years have been as follows: 1937, 
5,525 kilograms; 1938, 5,039; 1939, 6,421. 
Countries of origin in 1939 were Great 
Britain, 3,638 kilograms, valued at 5,457 
pesos; Germany, 1957 kilograms, 2,936 
pesos; Italy, 814 kilograms, 1,221 pesos; 
and Argentina, 12 kilograms, 18 pesos. 
(American Consulate General, Monte- 
video.) 

B® Union of South Africa.—Rubber sheets 
and rubber sheeting were imported in 
1939 to the value of £12,040 (£5,568 from 
the United Kingdom, £2,787 from Japan, 
£1,487 from the United States, £1,222 
from Germany, and £436 from Canada). 
In 1939 the Union imported rubber heels, 
soles, and tips from the United States, 
valued at £16,660; from the United King- 
dom, at £6,909; and from Canada, at 
£1,440. 

@ U.S. S. R—As in other countries, the 
successful manufacture of automobile 
tires in the Soviet Union is dependent 
upon organized research and experimen- 
tation. 

The tire industry benefits from work 
of the Rubber Research Institute; the 
laboratory of the Glavkauchuk (Chief 
Administration of the rubber industry); 
and of its own plant laboratories. These 
organizations all deal with the same 
problems—the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber, improvement of tire construc- 
tion, and increasing resistance of rubber 
to heat and cold. 

Soviet tire factories work principally 
with synthetic rubber and the manufac- 
ture of this product is gradually being 
changed and improved. There is little 
contact, however, between synthetic rub- 
ber plants and tire factories and, as a 
result, the latter are unfamiliar with 
current changes made in the product 
with which they have to deal. Tire fac- 
tories are therefore urging that various 
types of synthetic rubber be standardized. 

Tire workers are said to have been 
slow to adopt improvements, regardless 
of their merits. This has been due to 
the lack of cooperation between labora- 
tory and plant workers. 

Although the Rubber Research Insti- 
tute in theory exercises general super- 
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vision over the whole Soviet tire industry, 
it is reported to have failed in prac- 
tice to prove its value in supplying new 
ideas for tire construction or new 
formulas for rubber mixtures. (Moscow 
“Industriya”’, July 13, 1940.) 

B@ Yugoslavia.—In view of the increasing 
shortage of rubber and the impossibility 
of importing supplies of this material, 
it is suggested in the local press that an 
organized effort should be made to col- 
lect all discarded rubber articles, includ- 
ing rubber footwear (which is worn to a 
considerable extent by Yugoslav peas- 
ants), and utilize such waste for re- 
claimed rubber. (American Consulate, 
Belgrade.) 


Scientific and Professional 


Equipment 
Exports 


® United States exports of surgical goods 
during the third quarter of 1940 were 
18.8 percent less than in the same months 
of 1939. 

Exports during the first 9 months of 
1940 were valued at $1,643,637, an in- 
crease of 12.9 percent over the same 
period of 1939. Seven of the leading 
markets accounted for over 62 percent of 
the total. 

Canada was the most important mar- 
ket during the current 9-month period, 
taking 28.6 percent of the total, a gain 
of 11.3 percent, compared with the 
same months of 1939. Purchases by 
the United Kingdom were valued at 
$172,762, or about 5 percent less than the 
January—September period of 1939. Ex- 
ports also declined 5.4 percent to Vene- 
zuela, but these losses were compensated 
by a 23.7 percent increase in shipments 
to Colombia and 47.7 percent to the 
Union of South Africa. Sales to China 
continued to increase, reaching the value 
of $92,290, which compared with $23,051 
in the corresponding 9 months of 1939. 

Sterilizer exports numbered 2,859, val- 
ued at $274,168 during the first 9 months 
of 1940, compared with 3,893 valued at 
$234,748 for the corresponding period 
of 1939. Canadian purchases amounted 
in value to $100,032, an increase of 14.7 
percent over the same 9 months of 1939. 
Exports to the Union of South Africa 
amounted to $14,324; Colombia, $14,003; 
and Mexico, $10,324, gains of 61 percent, 
6 percent, and 46 percent, respectively. 
Shipments to Venezuela, amounting to 
$17,585, represent a decrease of 55 per- 
cent when compared with $39,132 for the 
9-month total for 1939. 

Exports of surgical and medical in- 
struments were valued at $623,496, a gain 
of 76.8 percent and 43.7 percent, respec- 
tively, over the same periods of 1938 and 
1939. Exports to Canada were valued at 
$129,795 (an increase of 23.4 percent) ; 
followed by China, with $92,802, a gain of 
$83,855; and the United Kingdom, $43,- 
436, a decrease of $72,143. Increased 
sales were also made to Union of South 
Africa, Mexico, Venezuela, the Philippine 
Islands, and Hong Kong. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign sales of surgical appliances for 
the first 9 months of 1940 amounted to 
$745,973, a decline of 5.3 percent over the 
same months of 1939. Canada continued 
to increase its purchases, taking products 
valued at $240,892, compared with $230,- 
557 for 1939. Sales to the United King- 
dom valued at $129,098, declined 42 per- 
cent from those of last year. Other lead- 
ing markets which showed gains were the 
Union of South Africa, 37.7 percent; Mex- 
ico, 63.6 percent; and Brazil, 113 percent. 


Imports 


Imports of surgical goods during the 
first 9 months of 1940 were valued at 
$123,496, compared with $346,233 and 
$272,161, respectively, for the same pe- 
riods of 1938 and 1939. 

Sweden supplied $38,988 worth of 
United States imports during the current 
year period, compared with $22,614 in 
1938 and $33,520 in 1939. Imports from 
the United Kingdom were valued at $37,- 
184 during the current year period, com- 
pared with $25,800 in the corresponding 
months of 1939. Imports of Japanese 
products declined slightly from the 1939 
total of $39,793, to $37,184 in 1940. Ger- 
many, previously the principal source of 
supply, accounted for but 6.6 percent of 
the imports for the January to Septem- 
ber period, compared with 71.2 percent in 
1938, and 62.7 percent in 1939. 


Soaps and Toiletries 


@ Ceylon —A few weeks ago a soap fac- 
tory opened in Ceylon. Local production, 
however, does not affect importations of 
American soaps, inasmuch as existing 
regulations require that soap be imported 
only from Empire sources. The duty on 
soaps from other than Empire sources is 
so high that such imports have been 
negligible for some years. (American 
Consulate, Colombo.) 

@ Ecuador—Only one firm in Ecuador 
engages exclusively in the manufacture of 
cosmetics and toilet preparations, but 
numerous drug stores prepare such mer- 
chandise on a small scale from imported 
raw materials. Alcohol, the principal in- 
gredient for making perfumes, lotions, 
and cologne, is not imported, as Ecuador 
produces it in large quantities. 

The quality of domestic production 
does not equal that of the imported arti- 
cles, and is practically all taken by con- 
sumers unable to buy the more expensive 
goods from abroad. 

Imports of cosmetics and other toilet 
preparations are valued at approximately 
$40,000 per annum. Well-known Ameri- 
can brands predominate. Cosmetics are 
either imported direct by the dealers or 
sold through the medium of an indent 
agent. (American Consulate General, 
Guayaquil.) 

@ Guatemala.——Demand for hair dyes in 
Guatemala is fairly steady, although the 
market is not large. ‘Total imports of 
hair colorings during 1939 amounted to 
414 kilograms, with a value of 1,233 quet- 
zales. Of these imports, goods from the 
United States accounted for 638 quet- 
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zales; from France, 434 quetzales; and 
from Germany, 109 quetzales. (The 
quetzal is at par with the dollar.) 

Hair colorings must be registered with 
the Guatemalan Department of Health, 
as must pharmaceutical products and 
other cosmetics and toilet specialties, be- 
fore they can be imported and sold in the 
country. Owing to the nature of hair 
colorings, regulations covering these 
products are somewhat more strict than 
those for simpler cosmetics. Registra- 
tion must be made by a local representa- 
tive, and samples, formulas, and the nec- 
essary certificates must be submitted. 
Cost of such registration will range be- 
tween 15 and 30 quetzales for each prod- 
uct, including the registration fee, analy- 
sis fee, and other charges. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Guatemala.) 


Special Products 


@ Canada.—The total production of the 
Canadian musical-instrument industry 
in 1939 was valued at more than §$1,- 
068,000, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The industry as a 
whole had been steadily declining for 
some years, and the marked improve- 
ment shown in 1937 was not entirely 
maintained in 1938 and 1939. However, 
the level of production was considerably 
higher than during 1935 and 1936. 

The gross value of all products in 
1939 ($1,068,048) was a decrease of less 
than 1 percent from the 1938 total of 
$1,085,961. The number of pianos man- 
ufactured and in process of manufacture 
in 1939 totaled 3,092, valued at $469,598, 
a decrease of 13 percent in number and 
14 percent in value from the 1938 total 
of 3,569 pianos valued at $547,235. Pro- 
duction of upright pianos decreased 
from 2,461 valued at $425,332 in 1938 to 
2,360 valued at $384,339 in 1939. Pro- 
duction of grand pianos declined from 
124 valued at $54,422 to 110 valued at 
$49,770 in 1939. 

Organs showed a drop in production, 
as to both quantity and value—8l 
organs valued at $233,319 in 1938, and 72 
valued at $192,261 in 1939. Two-thirds 
of the production consisted of pipe 
organs, the remaining third included 
“all other types.” All other musical in- 
struments, including phonographs, parts, 
and accessories, increased from $85,132 
in 1938 to $104,446 in 1939, or 22.7 per- 
cent. All other products, including 
piano actions, parts, and accessories, 
also increased 16 percent in 1939 over 
the 1938 total of $178,476. 

Reports were received from 17 estab- 
lishments (1 less than in 1938), with 5 
located in Quebec and the rest in On- 
tario and British Columbia. The firms 
in Quebec account for 51.4 percent of 
total production; Ontario, 46.6 percent; 
and British Columbia, approximately 2 
percent. These 17 factories represent a 
total capital investment in fixed and 
current assets of $3,295,334, an increase 
of $1,014,512 over 1938. The number of 
persons employed totaled 545, with a 
pay roll amounting to $527,345. Cost 
of materials used was $376,615, and 
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value added by manufacture amounted 
to $652,978. 

In 1939 eight establishments had a 
capital investment of $3,124,453, or 94.8 
percent of the total capitalization, with 
a gross value of production of $929,211, 
or 87 percent of the total output. These 
same firms employed 472 persons (86.6 
percent of the total), an average of 59 
per establishment. 

The value of the various classes of 
musical instruments and parts thereof 
imported for consumption in Canada 
fell from $1,235,688 in 1938 to $1,037,839 
in 1939, a decrease of 16 percent. Total 
imports from the United Kingdom were 
valued at $77,151 in 1938 but declined 
to $73,736 in 1939. The United States 
share in these imports also declined— 
from $941,647 in 1938 to $785,565 in 
1939. 

Total value of Canadian exports of 
musical instruments declined 57 percent 
in 1939 from the 1938 total of $94,676. 
Newfoundland was Canada’s best mar- 
ket for organs during 1939, having pur- 
chased 30 valued at $5,457; while the 
United States was the leading market 
for pianos, taking 24 valued at $4,489. 
Shipments of piano parts to China, val- 
ued at $6,449, in 1938 increased to $7,891 
in 1939. 

[The Specialties Division has on file a 
copy of the annual report on the musical- 
instrument industry of Canada, which con- 
tains detailed statistics on employment, 
capital investment, production costs, and 


other matters. This report will be sent to 
interested firms upon request. | 


@ Germany—The use of nonmetallic 
minerals at the Leipzig Fall Fair was 
particularly noticeable. Glass, porce- 
lain, and earthenware are steadily pro- 
gressing. Many parts of household 
scales, formerly manufactured of cast 
iron, are now made of earthenware. 
Wooden and iron casings formerly used 
on coffee mills have now given away to 
earthenware. So-called “tea-eggs,” lit- 
tle containers for the leaves in preparing 
tea, which formerly were made of nick- 
eled metal, are manufactured of heat- 
proof crystal glass. The lack of sheet iron 
and tin was heavily felt in the German 
fruit and vegetable preserving industry. 
To alleviate the situation, large-scale 
production of glasses and earthen- 
ware pots suitable for use as containers 
for preserves has been ordered. Such 
products, with a novel closing and open- 
ing device, were displayed at the past 
autumn fair. 

Metal fittings of furniture have also 
been successfully replaced by those of 
glass, and these were shown in various 
colors, including black, green, red, and 
ivory. These products are reported to 
be hand-made by Sudeten-German glass- 
workers. 

Artificial resins find varied applica- 
tions. Practically every article for 
kitchen or table use—normally made of 
glass, porcelain, earthenware, or in com- 
bination with metal—is now also manu- 
factured of artificial resin material. 

Plexiglass is now offered in attractive 
colors. This product can be cut like 
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crystal glass. Coasters (for glasses), 
marmalade containers, and spoons, to 
give a few examples, were seen with 
decorative cut ornaments. These arti- 
cles have the appearance of cut glass, 
but they are much lighter and are un- 
breakable. Plexiglass was also attrac- 
tively applied to lamp bases and 
candlesticks. Large plexiglass. plates 
and covers were introduced in connec- 
tion with serving wagons for meat, vege- 
tables, and salads, for restaurant use. 
(American Consulate, Leipzig.) 

@ Germany.—With a view to insuring a 
planned development of the German 
woodworking and allied industries, the 
Reich Minister of Economics has issued 
an order providing for strict investment 
control in these industries. 

Industries covered by the order include 
the woodworking industries proper, the 
manufacture of upholstered furniture, 
wickerware, brushes, whips, cork prod- 
ucts, straw and rattan manufactures, as 
well as products made of carving and 
turning materials and of molded plastics. 
The order also covers the bristles indus- 
tries but excludes plywood, insulating 
board, cooperage and wood pavement 
block industries to which special regula- 
tions apply. 

Under the order permits are required 

for the establishment of new industries, 
for an extension of production to con- 
trolled products, for the resumption of 
operations of factories and departments 
that have been idle for more than 6 
months, and, finally, for an increase in 
the production capacity of such factories. 
However, permits are not required for 
capacity increases not exceeding 15 per- 
cent when resulting from the replace- 
ment of old machinery by new equip- 
ment. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Berlin.) ‘ 
M@ Germany.—The number of exhibitors 
in the “automatic” section (comprises 
all coin-operated machines, including 
games of chance) of the Leipzig Fall 
Sample Fair, 1940, was negligible. 

The formerly usual large merchandise 

dispensing units were not exhibited at 
all, since no market exists at present for 
such products in Germany. A few coin- 
operated entertainment machines were 
exhibited. (American Consul General, 
Leipzig.) 
@ South Africa—tTraders’ sales of iron 
pots, knives, flashlights, hoes, and other 
staple articles of utility are very slow 
among the Bantus living in Pondoland 
and Tembuland, it was observed on a 
recent brief trip. Traders reported that 
they have difficulty in getting new stock 
for the existing demand, at least at 
prices the native will pay. Necessary 
price increases have resulted in refusal 
to buy; for it is difficult to sell cutlery, 
cloth, wire, pots, or any standard item 
at a higher price than buyers have been 
accustomed to pay. In any case, buyers 
are now obliged to conserve their cash 
for the purchase of food, of which there 
is a shortage at present because of a 
4-month drought in the area visited. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Jo- 
hannesburg.) 
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M@ Union of South Africa.—Thousands of 
tin containers for Army supplies are be- 
ing produced in South Africa; an ade- 
quate supply of tin plate was on hand at 
the outbreak of war. (American Con- 
sulate, Durban, Natal.) 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Textile fibers and manufactures im- 
ported into the United States for con- 
sumption during the first 9 months of 
1940 were valued at $287,167,000, an in- 
crease of 15.5 percent over the value of 
similar imports in January—September 
1939 ($248,669,000). The current year’s 
imports comprised raw materials valued 
at $180,298,000 and other textile prod- 
ucts, mainly manufactures, at $106,869,- 
000, compared with $146,132,000 and 
$102,537,000, respectively, in the 1939 
period. Raw silk was the largest single 
item, from the value standpoint, in im- 
ports of textile raw materials, having 
accounted for $80,456,000 in the 9 months 
of 1940, against $75,489,000 in the cor- 
responding 1939 period; ‘wool, mohair, 
and similar animal hair (unmanufac- 
tured)” ranked second, with a value of 
$56,597,000 in 1940 and $34,595,000 in 
1939. Other textile raw materials im- 
ported in the 1940 period included the 
following principal items: Sisal and hen- 
equen, 114,039 tons, $9,885,000; manila 
or abaca, 41,184 tons, $4,057,000; jute 
(unmanufactured), 38,210 tons, $5,213,- 
000; cotton and linters, 84,905,000 pounds, 
$7,922,000; horse, cattle, and other ani- 
mal hair not included in specific classi- 
fications, 12,228,000 pounds, $2,619,000; 
and rayon and other synthetic textile 
fibers and yarns, 14,304,000 pounds, 
$2,621,000. 

The more important groups of manu- 
factured products imported during the 
two periods were cotton yarns and manu- 
factures (excluding rags), $22,248,000 in 
January—September 1940 (against $28,- 
134,000 in the corresponding 9 months of 
1939): jute manufactures, $29,644,000 
($24,087,000) ; linen yarns and manufac- 
tures (including hemp and ramie prod- 
ucts), $14,432,000 ($16,085,000); manu- 
factures of other vegetable fibers (includ- 
ing floor coverings, hats, and hat braids), 
$8,979,000 ($9,832,000); yarns and man- 
ufactures of wool and similar hair, 
$14,496,000 ($14,692,000); silk manufac- 
tures, $4,193,000 ($5,730,000) ; and rayon 
or other synthetic textile manufactures 
(excluding yarns), $945,000 ($1,562,000). 

Cotton manufactures imported during 
the first 9 months included the following 
important products: Cotton cloth (count- 
able), 60,207,000 square yards, $4,688,000; 
cotton wearing apparel ‘(including free 
entries from the Philippines, consisting 
mainly of garments, embroidered or 
otherwise trimmed) , $4,618,000; lace, em- 
broidery, and articles thereof (except ap- 
parel), $3,848,000; and cotton floor cov- 
erings, 6,470,000 square yards, $2,257,000. 

The leading item in imports of jute 
manufactures in the 1940 period was bur- 
laps, totaling 381,008,000 pounds valued 
at $25,678,000, followed by bags or sacks, 
25,942,000 pounds, $2,269,000. 
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Linen fabrics imported during the first 
3 quarters of the current year (6,448,000 
pounds, valued at $6,660,000) were less 
than half the quantity brought in during 
the corresponding 1939 period (13,186,000 
pounds, $8,865,000); imports of linen 
handkerchiefs totaled 33,072,000 (num- 
per) valued at $3,021000 this year, 
against 29,445,000 at $2,329,000 in 1939. 

Wool manufactures imported in Janu- 
ary-September 1940 consisted mainly of 
the following products: Fabrics of wool 
and mohair, 4,566,000 pounds, $7,058 000; 
wool carpets and rugs, 14,913,000 square 
feet, $4,037,000; and apparel, $2,729,000. 

Silk fabrics to a value of $2,735,000 were 
imported in the 1940 period, when silk 
wearing apparel at $548,000 and silk laces, 
drawnwork, and similar articles at $540,- 
000 were imported for consumption. 


Cotton and Products 


Exports of cotton semimanufactures 
from the United States during the 9 
months ended September 1940 were val- 
ued at $13,232,000 and of cotton manu- 
factures at $45,078,000, compared with 
$8,006,000 and $38,558,000, respectively, 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
The more important items in the current 
year’s exports of cotton semimanutac- 
tures were cotton yarns of all kinds, 
15,153,000 pounds at $5,250,000, including 
2,290,000 pounds of mercerized yarn val- 
ued at $1,566,000; cotton waste of all 
kinds, 47,077,000 pounds at $3,289,000; 
and cotton pulp, 49,669,000 pounds at 
$3,667,000. 

Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabrics 
comprised the largest item in exports of 
cotton manufactures; shipments 
amounted to 270,590,000 square yards 
valued at $28,521,000 in. the first 9 
months of 1940 (250,173,000 square yards 
at $24,670,000 in the corresponding period 
of last year). The 1940 total included 
cotton cloth intended for the Philippine 
embroidery industry to the amount of 
5,923,000 square yards valued at $560,000 
(7,389,000 square yards at $6'70,000 in the 
1939 period), most of which is ultimately 
returned to the United States in the form 
of made-up articles or apparel, usually 
embroidered or trimmed with some form 
of handwork. Exports of cotton rem- 
nants and fabrics, sold by the pound, to- 
taled 6,866,000 pounds valued at 
$1,454,000 in the 1940 period (7,187,000 
pounds at $1,453,000 in the 9 months of 
1939). 

Cotton wearing apparel was exported 
to a value of $5,359,000 in the first 9 
months of 1940, compared with $5,468,000 
in the like period of 1939. The more im- 
portant items in apparel exports during 
the current year were men’s and boys’ 
shirts (except work shirts and knit), 
$1,224,000; hosiery, $697,000; women’s 
dresses and ensemblés, $673,000; men’s 
and boys’ knit underwear, $401,000; over- 
alls, breeches, pants, aprons, and men’s 
work clothing not included in other clas- 
sifications, $302,000. 

@ Belgium.—Strict regulations covering 
consumption of raw cotton, cotton waste, 
and cotton linters, as well as the produc- 
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tion and sale of cotton goods, were put in 
force by a decree dated July 27, 1940. All 
plants are obliged to keep an accurate 
record of the movement of goods in their 
warehouses. A central office for textiles 
is established at Brussels, which will su- 
pervise the entire textile industry. Es- 
tablishing of new mills or increasing fa- 
cilities of existing plants without special 
authorization is prohibited. Monthly 
consumption of raw materials is limited 
to 30 percent of the average monthly con- 
sumption in 1938. Mills may not use 
Egyptian or Peruvian cotton or process 
cotton waste without special authoriza- 
tion. The use of cotton for absorbents is 
prohibited. Weaving mills may use cot- 
ton yarns only in the manufacture of 
prescribed goods. Waste of any nature 
from industries using textile raw mate- 
rials or yarns may not be destroyed. As 
of July 28, 1940, the sale of cotton and 
other textile products and finished goods 
to wholesalers and retailers is limited to 
30 percent of the 1938 sales. (American 
Consulate, Brussels.) 

@ Brazil—Exports of raw cotton during 
the first 7 months of 1940 at 122,341 met- 
ric tons showed a sharp decrease from 
the 232,819 tons shipped during the same 
period of 1939. ‘The decrease is due 
mainly to a drop in shipments to conti- 
nental Europe and to the Far East. 
Shipments to Germany for the period 
amounted to 3,132 tons, against 53,077 
tons in 1939; France 3,134, against 24,302; 
Italy 2,111, against 9,778; Poland none, 
against 3,960 tons; Netherlands 2,863, 
against 6,335; and Sweden 46, against 
1,988. In the Far East, shipments to 
Japan declined from 60,011 to 29,636 tons, 
and to China from 40,540 to 26,798 tons. 
Larger exports were reported for the 
United Kingdom (38,233, against 22,023 
tons last year), Portugal (8,040, against 
1,426 tons), Canada (4,111, against 178 
tons), and the United States (2,078, 
against 1,081 tons). 

Shipments in July last totaled 23,745 
tons, including 8,709 tons to Japan; 5,798 
to China, 4,845 to the United Kingdom, 
1,902 to Canada, 1,223 to the United 
States, 908 to Portgual, and 360 to Co- 
lombia. (American Consulate General, 
Rio de Janeiro.) 

Exports for the cotton season 1939-40 
totaled 983,000 bales of (478 pounds) 
compared with 1,609,000 bales in 1938-39 
and 1,147,000 bales in 1937-38, according 
to a compilation published in Foreign 
Crops and Markets by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Shipments 
for the 1939-40 cotton season (ending 
July 31), in terms of 478-pound bales, 
were as follows, with figures for 1938-39 
in parentheses: United Kingdom 295,000 
(229,000), Japan 219,000 (406,000), Ger- 
many 70,000 (338,000), France 56,000 
(177,000) , Italy 26,000 (76,000), Nether- 
lands 37,000 (48,000), Belgium 22,000 
(32,000), other countries 258,000 
(303,000) . 

@ China—cCotton-manufacturing ac- 
tivity remained low in September. Mill 
acti in Shanghai continued to decline, 
Japahese mills opérating at about 60 per- 
cent of capacity, Chinese-owned mills at 
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70 percent, and British at 65 percent. 
Mills at Tientsin, Tsingtao, and Man- 
churia and other occupied areas were said 
to be operating at half capacity or less. 
Curtailed activity of cotton mills in the 
Chinese-controlled areas is believed to 
result from a shortage of raw cotton. 
Japanese mills have decided to reduce 
activity to 50 percent from October 1, 
while Chinese mills in Shamghai are ex- 
pected to curtail spinning further, owing 
to the difficulty in purchasing either local 
or foreign cotton. Estimates of the cot- 
ton crop of North China have been re- 
vised upward by Japanese sources. 
(American Consulate General, Shang- 
hai.) 

China.—Military requirements by the 
Japanese have first claim on raw cotton 
in North China. The Japanese press re- 
ports that regulations have been promul- 
gated by the Asia Development Board 
liaison office in North China establishing 
priority in purchases of North China raw 
cotton in the following order: Japanese 
military use; local demand by cotton mills 
in North China; requirements of the cot- 
ton industry in Japan; and, last, the de- 
mand by cotton mills in Manchuria. 
Cotton consumption in North China is to 
be controlled by the North China Cotton 
Association. ‘(American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai.) 

China.—A serious shortage of raw cot- 
ton in Manchuria keeps the cotton-man- 
ufacturing industry inactive. Owing to 
a virtual famine of raw material, spin- 
ning mills were working at only 16 per- 
cent of capacity in June. Representa- 
tives of local cotton manufacturers are 
said to have spent much time in Tokyo 
seeking aid of Japanese authorities in 
obtaining raw material, but their efforts 
were reported unsuccessful. (American 
Consulate General, Mukden.) 

China—The Sino-Japanese cotton- 
goods exchange in Shanghai opened for- 
mally on October 1. The exchange is 
capitalized at 1,000,000 yen, but only one- 
quarter of that capital is paid up. It 
provides for 120 broker members—40 
each for raw cotton, cotton yarn, and 
cotton cloth. Only 40 brokers are re- 
ported to have joined, representing 
Chinese and Japanese in equal num- 
bers. (American Consulate General, 
Shanghai.) 

@ Haiti—Exports of cotton during the 
12 months ended September 30, 1940, 
totaled 3,105 metric tons, of 2,205 pounds 
each, compared with 4,672 tons exported 
in the preceding 12-month period. The 
bulk was shipped during the 5 months, 
February to June. The carry-over from 
the 1939-40 crop was negligible. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Port-au-Prince.) 

@ Jraq.—tThe entire cotton supply is re- 
ported purchased by Japanese. Negotia- 
tions have been completed, according to 
announcement of the Directorate of 
Propaganda of Iraq, whereby Baghdad 
agents of a Japanese firm will buy the 
entire crop of 1940 and remaining sup- 
plies of the 1939 crop as well. It is said 
that the wuantity involved is between 
20,000 and 25,000 bales of 400 pounds. 
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(American Consulate General, 
dad.) 

@ Japan.—Exports of cotton cloth in- 
creased in September to 183,800,000 
square yards, from 155,800,000 in August 
and 116,700,000 (revised figure) in July. 
The gain was attributed by the local 
trade to increased shipments to British 
India and Netherlands Indies. Exports 
of cotton cloth from Japan for the first 9 
months of 1940 aggregated 1,370,912,000 
square yards, a decline of almost 23 per- 
cent as compared with shipments of 
1,775,084,000 square yards in the corre- 
sponding 1939 period. ‘(American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Tokyo.) 

@ Peru.—Peruvian cotton growers have 
sold more than half of the 1940 cotton 
crop. Recorded sales by the growers to 
September 20 are said to have totaled 
47,000 metric tons, of 2,205 pounds each. 
This represents about 55 to 60 percent of 
the estimated crop. The general opinion 
in the cotton trade is that there will be 
no significant change in the 1940-41 
acreage, although it is reported that some 
planters intend to plant flax for fiber as 
a substitute for cotton. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Lima.) 

@ Philippine Islands—Exports of em- 
broideries from the Philippine Islands 
were valued at 5,188,000 pesos in the first 
8 months of 1940, as against 6,965,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1939. Most 
of the embroidery exported is made of 
cotton. Only small quantities of silk and 
other embroideries are shipped. The 
United States is the only important ex- 
port outlet for Philippine embroidered 
articles. 

Cotton cloth used in the Philippine 
embroidery industry is imported almost 
entirely from the United States. United 
States exports of cotton cloth, to be em- 
broidered and otherwise manufactured 
and returned to the United States, to 
the Philippines aggregated 5,923,346 
square yards ($559,581) in the 9 months 
ended September 1940, compared with 
7,389,437 square yards ($803,688) in the 
corresponding period of 1939. 

Imports from the Philippine Islands 
into the United States (for consumpticn) 
during the first 9 months of 1940 included 
the following items: cotton apparel, 
wholly or partly of lace, embroidered, 
tamboured, appliqued, or otherwise orna- 
mented, $3,436,000, and other cotton arti- 
cles or fabrics, embroidered, tamboured, 
appliqued, or otherwise ornamented, 
$222,000, compared with $4,351,000 and 
$339,000, respectively, in the January-— 
September 1939 period. (American Con- 
sulate, Manila.) 

@ Portuguese East Africa.The 1940 cot- 
ton crop is estimated at about 8,000 
metric tons, equivalent to about 37,000 
bales of 478 pounds each, according to 
official sources. (American Consulate, 
Lourenco Marques.) 

@ Spain.—Approximately 90 percent of 
the cotton imported into Spain during 
August and early September originated 
in Argentina and included a part of the 
recently negotiated purchase of 50,000 
bales. Spain is reported to be negotiating 
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for additional purchases from the Argen- 
tine and from Brazil. 

Prices of raw cotton delivered to cotton 

mills in Barcelona advanced about 65 
percent on August 28. The new price list, 
which includes all duties and taxes, 
ranges from 5.95 pesetas per kilogram 
(24.6 cents per pound) for %’’ Middling 
to 6.65 pesetas (27.5 cents per pound for 
14’’ Strict Middling. One reason for 
this increase in price is the new excise 
tax of 50 centimos per kilogram (about 2 
cents per pound) on imported cotton 
which is to be used for the repayment of 
the 100,000,000 peseta loan by the Bank 
of Spain to the Labor Section of the Cot- 
ton Control Subcommission for the tem- 
porary unemployment subsidy to opera- 
tives in the cotton industry. (American 
Consulate General, Barcelona.) 
@ United Kingdom.—Exports of “cot- 
ton yarn and manufactures” during the 
first 8 months of 1940 were valued at 
£36,794,146, compared with £33,318,306 in 
the January—August period of 1939 and 
£33,753,232 in the corresponding months 
of 1938. Details of destinations are not 
available. Exports of cotton yarn dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1940 aggregated 
45,348,000 pounds (consisting of 39,119,- 
000 of grey or unbleached and 6,229,000 
of bleached and dyed yarns)—a consid- 
erable decline from the 67,000,000 pounds 
exported in the first half of 1939. 

Exports of cotton piece goods during 
the first half of 1940 aggregated 608,- 
020,000 square yards, as against 702,000,- 
000 in January—June 1939. Exports dur- 
ing the 1940 half year included the fol- 
lowing classes of piece goods: unbleached 
67,840,000 square yards; bleached 175,- 
874,000; printed 160,883,000; piece-dyed 
162,509,000; and yarn-dyed 40,924,000 
square yards. 

@ Uruguay—Annual consumption of 
cotton yarn in Uruguay is estimated at 
approximately 5,000,000 pounds, all im- 
ported. Cotton-yarn imports during the 
calendar year 1939 comprised 1,990,815 
kilograms (valued at 597,245 pesos) of 
“plain” and 526,526 kilograms (294,853 
pesos) of colored yarn. (Kilogram 

2.2046 pounds.) The principal suppliers 
were United Kingdom, 871,869 k‘lograms 
of plain and 176,344 kilograms of colored 
yarn; Italy, 399,510 and 177,678 kilo- 
grams, respectively; Argentina, 207,313 
and 2,237; United States, 198,203 and 
9,738; Belgium, 182,417 and 72,258; and 
Netherlands, 103,806 and 3,455. Imports 
for the first 7 months of 1940 consisted 
of 1,509,559 kilograms (valued at 452,868 
pesos) of plain and 305,817 kilograms 
(171,260 pesos) of colored yarns, of which 
the United Kingdom’s share was 593,966 
and 140,806 kilograms, respectively, and 
that of the United States 192,586 kilo- 
grams of plain and 19,667 of colored. 
Although not reflected in statistics avail- 
able for 1940, it is understood that a large 
percentage of recent orders for yarn have 
gone to the United States. Current 
stocks of imported yarn in Uruguay are 
normal, representing about a 3-month 
supply. Mills consuming cotton, yarn 
were well occupied ‘in early October, Re- 
tail sales of cotton cloth in September 
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were slightly below the level of Septem- 
ber 1939; but prospects for increased sales 
of cotton goods during the next few 
months are favorable, and orders already 
placed with the mills are reported large, 
(American Consulate General, Monte- 
video.) 


Silk and Products 
U. S. IMPORTS 


RAW SILK 
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@ Imports (for consumption) of raw 
silk into the United States during the 
first 9 months of 1940 approximated 
27,576,000 pounds valued at $80,456,000, 
a decline of 21 percent in quantity but an 
increase of 6.6 percent in value in ccm- 
parison with receipts for the correspond- 
ing three quarters of 1939 (35,015,000 
pounds, $75,489000), according to ad- 
vance Official data. The latter percent- 
age reflects the higher average unit price 
in the 1940 period—about $2.92 a pound, 
compared with $2.16 in January—Sep- 
tember 1939. Japan was, as usual, the 
principal source of United States imports 
of raw silk, but its share in total imports 
declined from 89.4 percent in the 9 
months of 1939 to 78.9 percent in Janu- 
ary—September 1940, while the proportion 
from China rose from 7.9 to 15.5 percent 
and that from Italy increased from 2.4 
to 5.5 percent. Slk imports in the 1940 
period comprised 21,767,000 pounds 
($66,255,000) from Japan, 4,284,000 
($10,672,000) from China, 1,524,000 
($3 527,000) from Italy, and about 1 300 
($3,300) from other countries, compared 
with 31,384,000 pounds from Japan, 
2,768,000 from China, 849,000 from Italy, 
and 14,000 from other countries in Jan- 
uary—September 1939. 

Mill takings of silk in the United States 

aggregated 213,503 bales during the first 
9 months of 1940, compared with 288,204 
in January—September 1939. The total 
for the 1940 period included 166,840 bales 
of Japanese silk and 46,663 of non-Jap- 
anese silk, compared with 258,929 and 
29,275, respectively, in January—Septem- 
ber 1939, according to the monthly sta- 
tistics of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., 
New York. 
@ Jtaly—Exports of raw silk during Au- 
gust amounted to only 60,000 kilograms 
(132,000 pounds) , and went principally to 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Hungary. Ex- 
ports to Germany were negligible and 
none was shipped to the United States. 

The 1940 cocoon crop in Italy was a 
little less than 34,000,000 kilograms (ap- 
prox mately 75,000,000 pounds). The In- 
dustrial Silk Federation has made. ar- 
rangements to have one-third of the 1940 
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cocoon crop reeled in deniers preferred in 
the United States. The quantity allot- 
ted—10,000,000 kilograms, or 22,000,000 
pounds—is equivalent to approximately 
2,200,000 pounds of raw silk, or about 
one-half of normal American purchases 
in the Italian market. This silk will be 
held in Italian warehouses until it can be 
shipped to the United States. Reeling of 
silk for the American market will extend 
over a period of several months, to pro- 
vide employment for the reeling indus- 
try. (American Consulate, Milan.) 


H Japan.—The 1940 spring cocoon crop 
in Japan proper has been Officially esti- 
mated, as of September 7, at 43,867,981 
kwan (362,665,373 pounds), consisting of 
37,159,090 kwan (307,201,629 pounds) of 
white cocoons and 6,708,891 kwan (55,- 
463,744 pounds) of yellow cocoons. The 
total quantity represents a decrease of 2 
percent compared with the spring crop 
of 1939; but the total value—about 500,- 
500,000 yen—shows an increase of 21.8 
percent over the corresponding 1939 fig- 
ure. The latest estimate of summer- 
autumn cocoon production in Japan 
proper indicates an 8.2 percent drop from 
production during the correspond ng 1939 
period (46,049,302 kwan or 380,698,790 
pounds). The total output of cocoons 
(spring and summer-autumn crops com- 
bined) in 1939 was about 10 percent of 
the annual average for the years 1934 to 
1938, inclusive, and approximately 20 
percent above the 1938 crop. ‘(American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo.) 


@ United Kingdom.—Retailers will be 
unable to obtain supplies of silk hosiery 
after December 1, 1940, owing to the 
necessity of conserving stocks of silk for 
more essential uses. The prohibition 
does not extend to rayon _ hosiery. 
(American Embassy, London.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@® “Rayon and other synthetic textiles” 
were exported from the United States 
during the first 9 months of 1940 to the 
value of $13,047,000 ($11,400,000 in Jan- 
uary-September 1939). Almost half of 
the value in the 1940 period was ac- 
counted for by woven fabrics, other than 
pile, of which 25,082,000 square vards 
valued at $6,542,000 were exported (17,- 
488,000 square yards at $4,512,000 in the 
9 months of 1939). Next in importance in 
1940 shipments came the class “dresses, 
skirts, blouses, and other outerwear, not 
knit or crocheted, for women,” exports of 
which totaled 1,235,000 garments valued 
at $2,803,000, as against 1,508,000 valued 
at $3,666,000 in the 1939 period. Other 
large items in the exports of rayon and 
other synthetic textiles during the 9 
months of 1940 were yarns, single and 
plied, 1,003,000 pounds, $738,000; hosiery, 
192,000 dozen pairs, $413,000; pile fab- 
rics (velvets, etc.) , $382,000; knit or cro- 
cheted dresses, skirts, blouses, and other 
outerwear for women, $500,000; woven 
underwear, $241,000; remnants and mill 
ends, $239,000; and ribbons, $207,000. 
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@ Japan.—Exports of staple-fiber yarn 
from Japan in September totaled 2,300,- 
000 pounds, compared with a monthly 
average of a little less than 1,500,000 
pounds in the first half of 1940. Large 
shipments were made to the Netherlands 
Indies in September. Total exports of 
staple-fiber yarn from Japan during the 
first 6 months of 1940 were 8,976,000 
pounds, valued at 8,211,000 yen, more 
than double the quantity (4,085,000 
pounds, at 4,246,000 yen) shipped abroad 
during the first half of 1939. (Commer- 
cial Attaché, Tokyo, and American Con- 
sulate, Osaka.) 


Wool and Products 


@ Imports of “wool, mohair, and similar 
animal hair, unmanufactured” into the 
United States for consumption during 
the first 9 months of 1940 aggregated 
235,711,000 pounds valued at $56,597,000, 
compared with 177,194,000 pounds, $34,- 
595,000, in the corresponding period of 
1939. Imports during the first 3 quarters 
of 1940 comprised the following kinds of 
wool and similar hair: Carpet wool 
(Donskoi, Smyrna, and similar wools), 
100,329,000 pounds, $23,675,000; all other 
wools, not finer than 40’s, 15,796,000 
pounds, $3,511,000; camel hair, 274,000 
pounds, $138,000; apparel wool, finer 
than 40’s (including woolen and worsted 
types), 117,122,000 pounds, $28,299,000; 
mohair, 192,000 pounds, $73,000; hair of 
the Cashmere goat, alpaca, etc., 1,993,000 
pounds, $898,000; and carbonized wool, 
5,000 pounds, $3,000. 

September imports of “wool, mohair, 

and similar animal hair, unmanufac- 
tured” amounted to 21,831,000 pounds at 
$4,863,000, compared with 16,099,000 
pounds at $3,704,000 in the preceding 
month, and 29,625,000 pounds at 
$6,126,000 in September 1939. 
@ Argentina—wWool exports from Argen- 
tina from October 1, 1939, to September 
26, 1940, totaled 297,004 bales, compared 
with 376,740 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding wool year, according 
to trade figures published in The Review 
of the River Plate. (Bale=420 kilograms, 
or about 926 pounds.) Exports to the 
United States in the 1939-40 season were 
142,164 bales, compared with 63,712 in 
the 1938-39 wool year; exports to Japan 
increased to 15,674 bales from 1,528; 
shipments to Italy totaling 25,870 bales, 
were more than double those of 1938-39 
(10,193 bales), as were those to the 
Netherlands (11,416 against 3,269) and 
to Sweden (10,308 against 3,442). In 
contrast, sharp declines occurred in ship- 
ments to a number of European markets, 
as follows: United Kingdom, from 134,042 
bales in the 1938-39 period to 31,020 in 
1939-40; France, from 60,668 to 35,568; 
Germany, 48,239 to none; Belgium, from 
25,234 to 11,582; and Poland, from 16,252 
to none. 

Commercial stocks of wools in Argen- 
tina on September 1, 1940, were officially 
estimated to have comprised 36,174 
métric tons of grease wool, 4,569 of pulled 
wool, and’ 1,851 of scoured wool; con- 
verting the pulled and scoured wools to a 
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grease-wool basis, stocks were equivalent 
to about 45,000 metric tons. Exports in 
September (10,921 bales) were equiva- 
lent to approximately 5,200 metric tons. 
Deducting these exports and a domestic 
consumption of about 3,000 metric tons, 
the indicated carry-over of wool on Octo- 
ber 1 was at least 37,000 metric tons. 
Allowance has not been made for Sep- 
tember arrivals on the market estimated 
at 3,000 to 5,000 tons. Unsold wool in 
this carry-over, however, may not have 
exceeded 15,000 metric tons, according to 
local estimates. 


Exports of wool from Argentina since 
September 26, 1940, have been as follows, 
according to trade figures: Week ended 
October 3, 4,307 bales (including 3,694 to 
the United States); October 10, 19,504 
bales (19,205), week ended October 17, 
1,653 bales (1,326)—a total of 25,464 
bales, of which 24,225 were shipped to 
the United States. United States de- 
mand for fine and fine crossbred wools 
continued strong during the week ended 
October 17, and arrivals of new-clip wool 
were bought quickly. Prices for all 
grades of Argentine wool were firm in 
mid-October. (American Agricultural 
Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 


Argentina.—Wool exports from Argen- 
tina during the week ended October 24, 
1940, totaled 6,720 bales, of which 6,692 
were shipped to the United States. For 
the period from September 27 to October 
24, inclusive, exports of wool aggregated 
32,184 bales, including 30,917 shipped to 
the United States. 


Local prices were unchanged during 

the week ended October 24 from the pre- 
vious week’s quotations. United States 
demand for fine and medium crossbred 
wools was good but showed a slight de- 
cline from that of preceding weeks. De- 
mand for coarse wools was slack. 
Arrivals of new-clip wool were small. 
Japanese demand was reported good. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 
@ Australia.—The first major appraise- 
ment of wool in Queensland for the 1940— 
41 season under the British Government 
wool-purchasing scheme was held at 
Brisbane from August 26 to September 2; 
it was preceded by a minor appraisement 
of about 3,000 bales of skin wool on Au- 
gust 19-20. About 60,000 bales of wool 
were reported to have been offered at the 
major appraisal; after allowing for a re- 
tention of 5 percent for various purposes, 
net proceeds for wool offered were esti- 
mated at approximately £NZ900,000. 
Further appraisements were scheduled 
at Brisbane during the last quarter of 
1940, at which it was estimated a total of 
185,000 bales would be offered. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Brisbane.) 


@ Uruguay—Sales of wool were slack 
during the week ended October 26; prices 
were weak but not appreciably lower. 
Approximately 25,000 bales of new-clip 
wcol are estimated to have been sold up 
to October 26, of which about 22,000 were 
purchased by the United States and the 
remainder by Sweden, Japan, and Mex- 
ico. (American Legation, Montevideo.) 








Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Brazil—Exports of piassava fiber from 
the State of Bahia during August totaled 
5,329 bundles (of 110 to 132 pounds each), 
compared with 7,280 during the preceding 
month and 7,311 in August 1939; these 
totals included shipments destined for 
other States of Brazil to the amounts of 
772, 1,816, and 1,793 bundles, respectively. 
Foreign destinations in August 1940 were 
Great Britain (3,716 bundles), United 
States (791), and Portugal (50). The 
total for the 8 months ended August 1940 
was 51,086 bundles, compared with 47,583 
in January—August 1939; exports to the 
United States were 5,943 bundles in the 
1940 period, compared with 6,758 in the 
8 months of 1939. Although market con- 

ditions in Bahia for piassava fiber were 
good during August, deliveries exceeded 
demand; prices showed a further ad- 

vance. (American Consulate, Bahia.) 

@ British East Africa—Exports of sisal 
fiber and tow from Kenya Colony in 1939 
were valued at £442,000. Shipments to 
the United States were valued at £37,- 

623—-sisal fiber £31,362, sisal tow £3,170, 
and sisal flume tow £3,091. ‘(American 
Consulate, Nairobi.) 

@ Netherlands Indies.—Exports of pan- 

dan hats (so-called harvest hats) from 

Java and Madura during the first 6 
months of 1940 comprised 351,627 split 

pandan hats valued at 47,804 guilders and 
6,661,888 other pandan hats valued at 
136,329 guilders, of which 204,617 split 

(31,603 guilders) and 4,608,210 other 
(95,023 guilders) went to the United 
States. Other markets were Australia, 
France, Argentina, Canada, New Zealand, 

and Italy. Exports of bamboo hats from 

Java and Madura in the 1940 half-year 
amounted to 974,322 valued at 53,138 

guilders, most of which were shipped to 
Singapore (Straits Settlements), Egypt 

and Egyptian Sudan, and British India; 

the United States was not included in 

the list of countries for which statistics 

were given. (American Consulate Gen- 

eral, Batavia.) 

@ Philippine Islands ——The abaca market 
showed increasing firmness throughout 
September. This strength was attributed 

to comparatively light stocks and Japa- 

nese buying. Prices of all the more im- 

portant grades of abaca moved steadily 
upward during the month. On the Ma- 

nila market, quotations advanced during 
September by 0.25 to 1.25 pesos per picul; 

while in the Davao market, prices showed 
gains of 3.50 to 4.25 pesos per picul. 

(Peso—$0.50, U. S. currency; picul—139.4 
pounds.) The larger relative increase in 

prices in the Davao market was attrib- 

uted to increased foreign interest ine 
Davao cordage grades. Trade comment 

indicated that quotations also advanced 

materially in Cebu, Albay, and other Pro- 

vincial centers, although actual prices 
are not available. Nominal prices of 

loose fiber at the end of September for 
the various grades of abaca were as fol- 

lows: (f. a. s. Manila, per picul) “F” 8.50 

pesos, “I” 8, “J-1” 7, “G” 6, “H” 5.75, and 

“K” 5.25 pesos; (f. a. s. Davao per picul) 

“F” 14 pesos; “I” 13.75, “J-1” 12, and 
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“G" 11. The price advance extended into 
October, but nominal quotations for 
abaca during the week ended October 19 
moved downward considerably, although 
actual Provincial prices were somewhat 
higher. 

Balings of abaca fiber during Septem- 
ber were placed at 109,000 bales. Exports 
totaled 89,000 bales, of which 33,000 went 
to the United States and Canada, 16,000 
to the United Kingdom, 35,000 to Japan, 
1,000 to Australia and New Zealand, and 
4,000 to other countries. Stocks at the 
end of September were reported as 168,- 
000 bales, compared with 148,000 at the 
beginning of the month. 

Decorticated abaca (not covered by the 
foregoing statistics) balings during Sep- 
tember amounted to 1,787 bales and ex- 
ports to 2,855; stocks at the end of the 
month were 5,434 bales, against 6,502 at 
its beginning. 

Production of maguey during Septem- 

ber totaled 249 bales, exports 1,185, and 
month-end stocks 11,960 bales. No bal- 
ings or shipments of sisal or pacol were 
reported during September, and stocks at 
the close of the month were placed at 399 
bales of sisal and 141 bales of pacol. 
Balings of canton fiber were 385 bales, 
shipments 250, and stocks at the end of 
September 698. ‘American Consulate, 
Manila.) 
M United Kingdom.—Flax and flax man- 
ufactures declared for export to the 
United States from the Belfast (Northern 
Ireland) consular district were valued 
at $859,227 during August, compared 
with $873,207 in the preceding month 
and $753,133 in August 1939. The value 
of shipments to the United States from 
Belfast during the first 8 months of 1940 
was $6,945,131, compared with $5,984,051 
in January—August 1939. The 1940 ship- 
ments included 131 tons of hackled flax 
valued at $252,132, as against 525 tons 
($499,433) in the corresponding 1939 pe- 
riod, when 42 tons of flax tow valued 
at $17,241 were also exported to the 
United States, against none this year. 
Exports of linen yarn in the 1940 period 
included 9,267 pounds finer than 60 lea 
and 346,703 not finer than 60 lea (with 
values of $17,167 and $305,667, respec- 
tively), compared with 143,242 and 582,- 
258 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

Linen fabrics were exported to the 
United States from Belfast to the amount 
of 2,932,975 pounds (valued at $4,408.,- 
515) in the 8 months of 1940 as against 
3,534,075 pounds ($3,722,055) in the cor- 
responding 1939 period. The 1940 ex- 
ports included 1,234,363 pounds ($2,457,- 
345) of plain woven linen fabrics under 
4 ounces to the square yard, and linen 
table damask as follows: 523,665 pounds 
of damask with more than 130 threads 
to the square inch and 201,848 pounds 
with less than 130 threads to the square 
inch; values were $868,407 and $213,965, 
respectively. 

Exports from Northern Ireland to the 
United States in the 8 months of 1940 
included 4,608,958 linen Wandkerchiefs 


valued at ‘$431,263 (of whidh dnly 13,432 ‘“~ 


were trimmed with embroidery or drawn- 
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work), compared with 4,695,904 hand- 
kerchiefs valued at $347,460 (48,701 
trimmed) in the corresponding period of 
1939. 

Linen towel exports to the United 
States from Belfast in the 1940 period 
comprised 736,743 towels with less than 
120 threads to the square inch and 1,830,- 
221 with more than 120 threads to the 
square inch, valued at $115,257 and 
$434,068, respectively. 

Shipments of linen napkins from 
Northern Ireland to the United States 
during January—August 1940 consisted of 
1,244,555 napkins with less than 130 
threads to the square inch and 2,084,015 
with more than 130 threads to the square 
inch (valued at $157,599 and $497,035, re- 
spectively), compared with 782,787 and 
1,860,196 in the corresponding 1939 pe- 
riod. ‘(American Consulate, Belfast.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Bulgaria—The 1940 yield of approxi- 
mately 40,000 tons of tobacco, which 
equaled the 1939 record figure, is a 
promising development for Bulgarian 
economy, inasmuch as tobacco repre- 
sents more than 40 percent of the 
country’s export trade. The value of 
total leaf shipments during the first half 
of 1940 is estimated at 1,380,000,000 leva, 
compared with 1,005,610,000 in the same 
period of 1939. Leaf tobacco, usually ex- 
ported only in the second half of the 
year, occupied third place in Bulgarian 
exports to the United States during the 
first half of 1940, due to a shipment car- 
ried over from 1939, and these exports 
were valued at $62,500. No leaf was ex- 
ported to the United States in the first 
6 months of 1939. 

Sales of manufactured tobacco, mainly 
cigarettes, and excise receipts therefrom, 
showed a gain of approximately 1 and 
3 percent, respectively, during the first 
half of 1940, in comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1939. 

Details relative to sales and receipts 
during recent years are reported as 
follows: 





| 
Year | Sales Receipts 


Tons Leva 
1937 4,169 704, 100, 000 
1938 4, 526 761, 000, 000 
1939 4,763 799, 900, 000 
1939 (first half) 2, 232 374, 400, 000 
1940 (first half) 2, 250 384, 000, 000 





(American Consulate, Sofia.) 


@ Canada.—Entries of tobacco for con- 
sumption in Canada during September 
1940 consisted of 2,030,321 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 238,991 pounds of plug tobacco, 
70,519 pounds of snuff, 597,291,350 cig- 
arettes, 13,752,796 cigars, and 238,240 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco, ac- 
cording to a revised statement issued by 
the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue. Total amounts of tobacco and 
tobacco products entered for consumption 


_ during the first 9 months of 1940, with _ 


comparative data for the first 9 months 
of 1939, are as follows: Cut tobacco 19,- 
469,550 pounds (17,929,695 in the 9- 
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month period of 1939), plug tobacco 2,- 
365,116 pounds (2,426,020), snuff 636,850 
pounds (631,846), cigarettes 5,563,072,854 
units (5,274,645,821), cigars 114,846,528 
units (90,345,248), Canadian raw leaf to- 
pacco 420,022 pounds (none), and no 
foreign leaf tobacco (893,059 pounds). 
During September 1940, excise tax was 
paid on 12,361,883 cigars. (American 
Legation, Ottawa.) 

@ China.—The 1940 flue-cured tobacco 
crop of China, excluding Manchuria, may 
reach 140,000,000 pounds, against 120,- 
000,000 in 1939, according to an August 
estimate. It was stated, however, that 
much would depend upon future weather 
conditions. The August weather situ- 
ation was, on the whole, favorable, al- 
though floods were reported in districts 
of North China. A good tobacco harvest 
is anticipated in Central China. Tobacco 
crop estimates by Provinces are as fol- 
lows: Hupeh, 80 percent normal; Honan, 
80; Kiangsi, 80; and Szechuan, 80. 

A Japanese-owned cigarette factory at 
Chiaokow, near Hankow, operated only 
15 days in August, with an output of 40 
cases per day. A foreign-owned factory 
operated 5 days a week, with a daily out- 
put approximating 100 cases each day. 
A second Japanese-owned factory main- 
tained a 6-day-per-week schedule and 
produced about 21 cases per day. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Shanghai, and 
American Consulate General, Hankow.> 
B® Iraq.—Notice of the Government’s in- 
tention to inforce the Tobacco Monopoly 
Law, passed by Parliament in the sum- 
mer of 1939, has been given by the Min- 
ister of Finance, according to the Iraqi 
press of July 25, 1940. The law brings 
the entire tobacco industry of the coun- 
try under the direct control of the Gov- 
ernment Monoply Organization, already 
set up, which now forms part of the Di- 
rectorate-General of Customs and Ex- 
cise. The Monopoly Organization is 
vested with the sole right of purchase, 


storage, and wholesaling of tobacco 
grown in Iraq. 
In the course of the subsequent 


months the Customs Directorate was to 
build warehouses, in regions where they 
did not already exist, for the storage of 
tobacco. Tobacco merchants are given 
a full year to dispose of stocks in their 
possession, after which period remain- 
ing stocks wil be taken over by the Mo- 
nopoly Organization, provided they are 
Suitable for use. The Government’s ob- 
ject in passing this law is stated to be 
the improvement of Iraqi tobacco. 
Technical experts will be engaged to 
advise growers on cultivating and pick- 
ing methods, and factory owners as to 
methods of manufacture. A Belgian ex- 
pert is already in the Iraqi Government 
service. High-grade seed will be pre- 
pared by the Monopoly Organization 
and distributed to cultivators. A license 
will be issued free of charge to growers 
for the calendar year, this license to 
specify, among other things, the area 
to be cultivated, varieties of tobacco 
which may be grown, and measures to 
be taken after harvesting. Tobacco 
must be removed for storage to ware- 
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houses specified by the Monopoly Or- 
ganization; otherwise it will be consid- 
ered contraband. (American Legation, 
Baghdad.) 

@ Japan.—Total tobacco production of 
the Japanese Empire in 1940 is reported 
as approximately 6.6 percent greater 
than in 1939—a 5 percent increase in 
flue-cured and about 7 percent in do- 
mestic types. The total carry-over of 
flue-cured tobacco from the 1939 crop is 
calculated to be 18 percent larger, but 
this sizeable carry-over is doubted in 
view of the considerable unrecorded 
quantities consumed by the military, and 
exports to Manchuria. (American Con- 
sulate General, Shanghai, by cable.) 

@ Manchuria.—The flue-cured tobacco 
crop in Manchuria in 1940 is tentatively 
estimated at 53,000,000 pounds, a 36 per- 
cent advance over the 39,000,000-pound 
production in 1939. Acreage is estimated 
at 45,000, or approximately 29 percent 
larger than in 1939. The flue-cured crop, 
under the control of a semigovernmental 
organization, has been increasing sharply 
during the last 3 years, the 1939 output 
being estimated at 169 percent greater 
than that of 1938. The output is still 
somewhat under domestic requirements, 
but with the trend of increase, Man- 
churia is expected to be self-sufficient in 
the near future. (American Consulate 
General, Shanghai.) 

@ New Zealand—In 1939 New Zealand 
began limiting imports of manufactured 
tobacco, has finally prohibited them en- 
tirely, and is now gradually limiting im- 
ports of leaf. The Government is re- 
quiring a progressively larger portion of 
locally-grown leaf in New Zealand manu- 
factures. It is the declared policy of 
the Government to require the increase 
in the percentage of New Zealand-grown 
tobacco in order that the public may be 
weaned from its taste for Virginia to- 
bacco; however, imports of leaf have 
shown a steady increase, due to the fact 
that the domestically-grown crop is in- 
adequate to meet the needs of manu- 
facturers. 

The United States has been the fore- 

most supplier of leaf to New Zealand 
and during 1939, out of imports of 5,453,- 
313 pounds, valued at £545,957, the United 
States supplied 99.3 percent of the vol- 
ume and accounted for 99.7 percent of 
the value. In addition, a steady increase 
has been noted in imports of manufac- 
tured tobacco from the United States, 
while during 1939 a sharp decline was 
noted in supplies of manufactured to- 
bacco from the United Kingdom and 
Australia. 
B® Rhodesia.—Official data made public 
by the Department of Statistics of South- 
ern Rhodesia show the export of 19,386,- 
791 pounds of leaf tobacco to the United 
Kingdom, in the season 1938-39, and 14,- 
820,941 pounds in the season 1939-40. 
During the first 4 months of the 1940-41 
season (April through July), total ex- 
ports of leaf from, Southern Rhodesia to 
the United Kingdom amounted to 19,333,- 
294 pounds. 

During the year 1938-39 Southern 
Rhodesia exported a total of 22,593,575 
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pounds of leaf, as compared with 19,- 
023,866 pounds in 1939-40 and 20,892,645 
pounds in the April—July period of 1940- 
41. Of these exports flue-cured tobacco 
accounted for 21,352,306 pounds of 1938— 
39 and 18,315,439 pounds of 1939-40. In 
the April—July period of 1940-41, flue- 
cured accounted for 20,654,808 pounds. 

Almost the entire volume of flue-cured 
tobacco exported from Southern Rho- 
desia is absorbed by the United King- 
dom. In the April—July period of 1940- 
41 the United Kingdom accounted for 
19,264,240 pounds of flue-cured, compared 
with 14,255,985 pounds in the entire 12- 
month season of 1939-40, and 18,290,950 
pounds in the 12-month season of 1938- 
39. Other Empire countries, including 
the Union of South Africa, Hong Kong, 
and Australia, accounted for 1,390,568 
pounds in the April—July period of 1940- 
41, as compared with 4,059,454 pounds in 
the 12-month season of 1939-40, and 3,- 
061,356 pounds in the 12-month season 
of 1938-39. 

The leaf trade of Southern Rhodesia 
with foreign countries is comparatively 
small and amounted to 91,283 pounds in 
the April—July period of 1940-41. In the 
12-month season 1939-40 this trade 
amounted to 483,977 pounds, compared 
with 341,518 pounds in the season 1938- 
39. Portuguese East Africa, the fore- 
most foreign customer country, took 
91,283 pounds in the April—July period 
of 1940-41, as against 203,048 pounds in 
the 12-month season of 1939-40, and 
100,629 pounds in the 12-month season of 
1938-39. 

Tobacco grown in Southern Rhodesia 

and exported to the United Kingdom are 
known there as Virginia and Turkish, for 
they are grown from seed first obtained 
in the United States and in Balkan coun- 
tries. The growth and export of Turkish- 
type tobacco to the United Kingdom is of 
no importance to American exporters, but 
the growth and export of flue-cured to 
the United Kingdom is of some moment, 
for through great efforts toward improve- 
ment on the part of Rhodesian growers, 
aided by expert tobacco men and seed 
from the United States, an approximate 
to the true Virginia has been produced 
and this approximate type, aided by Em- 
pire preferential duties, has found a use- 
ful place in United Kingdom manu- 
facture. 
@ United Kingdom.—Approximately 25,- 
000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco which was 
destined for ports not under British con- 
trol have been diverted and have ac- 
cumulated in British port warehouses. 
By far the greatest proportion is cigar 
tobacco from the Netherlands Indies, a 
type not suitable for British consump- 
tion. In the lot there are some American 
tobaccos, mainly Kentucky leaf. 

For the most part, this tobacco is ware- 
housed at London. Liverpool holds 
2,500,000 pounds, and 1,000,000 more are 
on the way there. Glasgow and Man- 
chester each have about 750,000 pounds, 
and Hull 1,000,000 pounds. Hull is being 
asked to take 2,500,000 pounds more, but 
this lot may eventually go to London. 

(Continued on p. 291) 
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Announcements Under Operation of 


U. S. Export Control Act 


Developments communicated to the Division of Foreign Tariffs during 
the week ended Tuesday noon, November 5 


No. 22—Military Equipment Containing 
Optical Elements 


Presidential Proclamation of October 
1, announced in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for October 19, added the fol- 
lowing to the list of products which could 
not be exported from the United States 
except under license: 

“Fire Control Instruments, Military 
Searchlights, Aerial Cameras, and other 
types of Military Equipment containing 
optical elements.” 

Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Division of Controls that 
“these shall be held to include only: 

All apparatus or parts thereof for de- 
tecting, sighting or determining position 
of a surface, sub-surface, or aeria! target, 
for computing ballistics, positioning or 
otherwise directing the fire of guns, tor- 
pedoes, bombs, depth charges, mines, or 
other offensive weapons.” 

A list of the specific instruments in- 
cluded within the definition follows: 

“Range and height finders 

Range finder trainers 

Position finders 

Telescopes, binoculars, sights 

Gunner’s and range quadrants 

Aiming circles 

Azimuth instruments 

Spotting instruments 

Periscopes 

Magnetic and gyroscopic compasses 

Computing sights 

Lead computers 

Gun directors 

Range keepers or other ballistic com- 
puting mechanisms 

Gyroscopic stabilizing elements 

Sound locators for aircraft and bi- 
naural trainers therefor 

Control apparatus for positioning guns 

Directors and range finders 

Fuze setters 

Self-synchronous transmitters and in- 
dicators such as selsyns and synchro 
units and switchboards therefor 

Plotting boards, range _ correction 
boards 

Searchlights, sound and flash ranging 
apparatus 

Bomb sights 

Driftmeters 

Automatic pilot for aircraft, subma- 
rine listening devices 

Aerial cameras 

Gun cameras 

Navigational instruments including 
marine chronometers (defined as ship 
chronometers, not including watches, 
with detent escapement, beating half- 


seconds, designed to run 56 hours without 
winding, and with faces graduated 0 to 
12) 

All apparatus containing precision op- 
tical systems.” 


No. 23—Description of Quantities on 
Export License Applications 


The Division of Controls of the Depart- 
ment of State has prepared the follow- 
ing statement, dated November 1: 

“After November 15, 1940, the Depart- 
ment will decline to give consideration 
to any application for an export license 
(on the yellow form) in which the quan- 
tity of the material which it is proposed 
to export is not stated—under section 
(6)—in terms of pounds, long or short 
tons, or U. S. gallons, in cases where the 
material is susceptible of such measure- 
ment. 

“Quantities of all liquids must be stated 
in U.S. gallons. This w.ll apply to gaso- 
line and lubricants as well as other com- 
modities which are frequently measured 
in terms of barrels, drums, or tank cars. 
Crude oils, however, shall be specified 
in tons. 

“The quantities of materials frequent- 
ly measured in terms of ‘cases,’ ‘bales,’ 
etc. must be reduced to pounds, and such 
terms of unit as ‘cases,’ ‘barrels,’ ‘tank 
cars,’ ‘packages,’ ‘sheets,’ ‘bales,’ etc. will 
not be acceptable. 

“Applications for license to export alloy 
metals must state, in pounds, the net 
quantity of those component metals 
which are listed in the regulations issued 
pursuant to the President’s proclamation 
of July 2, 1940. An application for license 
to export babbitt metal, for example, shall 
state, in addition to the total weight of 
the alloy ‘Contains _________- pounds of 
tin.’ It will not be necessary to state the 
quantity or the proportion of those metals 
which are not mentioned in the regula- 
tions above referred to. Similarly, ap- 
plications to export chemical compounds 
must state the net poundage of those 
chemicals mentioned in the regulations, 
or their equivalent, as for example: 
Jee ee pounds of ammonium sulphate 
equivalent to ___-_-- pounds of ammonia.’ 

“The quantity of hides and quartz crys- 
tals for which a license is applied shall 
be stated in terms of number of articles, 
proposed shipments of platinum group 
metals in terms of Troy ounces, of indus- 
trial diamonds in carats, of mercury 
either in flasks, (provided this refers to 
the standard flask of 76 pounds) or net 
pounds; optical elements, aircraft parts 
and machine tools shall be expressed in 
number of units.” 
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Industrial Reference 
Service 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce announced the availability of 
the newly established Industrial Refer- 
ence Service October 29. 

This service was inaugurated to pro- 
vide businessmen more promptly and 
more regularly with comprehensive cur- 
rent data that can be maintained for 
easy reference. It consists of a series of 
reports, issued in 14 sections by com- 
modity groups. These reports cover im- 
portant commodity and industrial de- 
velopments in the United States and 
foreign countries. Their subject range 
includes data on production, distribution, 
prices, standards, and specifications, ex- 
port and import trade, foreign tariffs and 
regulations as applied to specific com- 
modities, the results of domestic market 
research, and foreign market surveys. 

The 14 parts into which the Industria] 
Reference Service is divided are: 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts, Part 1: 
Industrial chemicals and allied products; or- 
ganic chemical products; drug and toiletry 
products; plastics; paints and allied products, 


ELECTRICAL Propwucts, Part 2: Electrical and 
communication products. 


FoopsTuFFrs, Part 3: Canned and dried 
foods; grain products, including horticul- 
tural; meats; livestock; fats; oils; sugar prod- 
ucts; tropical products; perishable products. 


Part 4: Lumber and 
pulp and paper products; 


FOREST PRODUCTS, 
allied products; 
cork. 


LEATHER AND ITs Propucts, Part 5: Leather 
raw materials: leather and leather manufac- 
tures. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, Part 6: Agri- 
cultural; construction and conveying; metal- 
working; other industrial; power-generating, 
except electrical; bookbinding; printing; tex- 
tile; shoe; sewing; coin-operated; Office sup- 
plies and equipment. 


METALS AND MINERALS, Part 7: Iron and 
steel; foreign construction; fuels; hardware; 
nonferrous metals; nonmetallic minerals. 


MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT, Part 8: 
Films; cameras; projectors; sound equipment; 
educational and indus*rial motion pictures; 
film markets. 


MOTIVE PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT, Part 9: 
Aeronautical products; railway equipment; 
motor vehicles, including cycles and marine; 
highway products. 


RUBBER AND ITS Propucts, Part 10: Crude 
and synthetic rubber; rubber manufactures. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PropwctTs, Part 11: 
Stone; glass; pottery and other clay products. 


TEXTILES AND RELATED Propucts, Part 12: 
Cotton manufactures; knit goods; raw cot- 
ton; waste and linters; silk, rayon, and syn- 
thetic fiber products; wearing apparel; furs; 
textile specialties; wool; floor coverings; lin- 
ens; laces. 


TOBACCO AND ITS Propucts, Part 13: Leaf 
tobacco; tobacco manufactures; cigars and 
cigarets; snuff; nicotine; extracts; flavors. 


SPECIAL Propucts, Part 14: Amusement, 
athletic and sporting goods; fire arms; musi- 
cal instruments; brooms; brushes; toilet 
wares; fire extinguishers and safety devices; 
graphic arts; jewelry; mortuary; notions and 
novelties; scientific and professional goods; 
optical goods; photographic materials; toys. 


(Continued on p. 292) 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, or 
the Department library. Please note-—The Department has no Copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon- 


sible for their content. 


@ MoperN Export Packinc. Joseph 
Leeming, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 1940. 530 pp., illus., 
price $1. A comprehensive manual de- 
scribing the basic principles of packing 
export merchandise. This volume has 
been prepared to fill the need for infor- 
mation on the recent noteworthy devel- 
opments in methods of packing goods 
for export, and on the particularly care- 
ful packing required for a number of new 
products that have been put on the mar- 
ket. Available from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., or nearest 
district office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


@ THE SHIPMENT OF SAMPLES AND ADVER- 
TISING MATTER ABROAD. Roberta P. 
Wakefield, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 1940. 100 pp., pro- 
cessed. Revising Supplement to Trade 
Promotion Series No. 72 (1932 edition), 
price 10 cents. Gives requirements of 
various foreign countries regarding the 
documents and procedures on the dis- 
patch of such shipments, and the duties 
and regulations governing their clear- 
ance at destination. Available from 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or nearest dis- 
trict office of the Bureau. 


@ DEPARTMENTAL ORDER No. 888. De- 
partment of State. 1940. 2 pp., mimeo. 
This order provides for the resumption 
of the requirement that each passport 
issued by the Department of State set 
forth the names of the countries which 
the citizen intends to visit and the object 
of the visit to each country named in 
the passport. Available from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Price Frxinc By GOVERNMENT IN For- 
EIGN COUNTRIES, 1926-39. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 1940. 637 pp., 
mimeo., Agricultural Economics Bibliog- 
raphy No. 86. A selected list of refer- 
ences on direct price fixing of agricul- 
tural products by foreign governments. 
Available from Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 


@ Canapa: America’s PrRoBLEM. John 
MacCormac. 1940. 287 pp., price $2.75. 
A history and survey of Canada, its 
political set-up, racial groupings, indus- 
try, agriculture, and natural resources; 
Canadian-American relationships pro- 
jected against the background of the war. 
Available from the Viking Press, 18 East 
48th Street, New York. 


@ THe AMERICAN Cuolrce. Henry A. 
Wallace. 1940. 145 pp., price $1. This 
book gives the American people a candid 
picture of the situation which they face 
today at home and abroad. It sets forth 
a domestic and foreign policy for making 
the Western Hemisphere impregnable 
from without and capable of developing 
the “good life’ within. It is a message 
for Americans, written with force and 
clarity. Available from Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


@ Mackay Rapio Trme Cuart. Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Co. 1940. 1 page. 
A handy chart showing the variations 
from Greenwich, England, time to the 
time of other countries, including San 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York 
in the United States. Available from 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 67 Broad 
Street, New York. 


@ Ocean FREIGHT Catcutator. Pitt & 
Scott Corporation. 1940. A quick means 
of finding the rate per 100 pounds 
(2,240-pound ton), the rate per foot 
(cubic), and the rate per 100 pounds 
(2,000-pound ton). Available from Pitt 
& Scott Corporation, 27 Beaver Street, 
New York. 


@ Tuey WantTeD War. Otto D. Tolischus. 
1940. 340 pp., price $3. The story by 
a first-hand observer (recipient of the 
Pulitzer Prize for excellent reporting) of 
how the German war machine was built, 
the story of the man who built it, and 
of the 100,000,000 people he used. De- 
scribes German life in wartime and in 
the years of preparation. Primarily a 
study of the totalitarian state in birth, 
in growth, and in action. Available from 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 289) 


The disposal of this great accumulation 
of tobacco is a problem, due to its char- 
acter. Reception and warehousing is in 
the hands of the tobacco controller, and 
by arrangement with the Government 
and the Netherlands Shipping and Trad- 
ing Committee of Leadenhall Street. So 
far as the American leaf is concerned, the 
London Chamber of Commerce merchant 
section has in hand the matter of sales 
from the requisitioned cargoes. (British 
Press.) 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 





Trade-Mark Applications 
(Continued from p. 265) 


Panama.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Octo- 
ber 18, 1940, have been reported by the 
Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Panama City, October 23, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Panama 
within 90 days of date of publication. 





Trade-mark Commodity 





A medicament for medicinal diani- 
mo-azo-bensol to be used as an 
internal medicine for the treatment 
of cystitis, urethritis, salpiguitis, 
pislitis, and for general infections 
of the urinogenital tract; also for 
local application in post-operative 
treatments and for the treatment of 
different cutaneous infections and 
for cuts and wounds, and in gen 
eral, chemical, medicinal, and 

; pharmaceutical preparations. 

Vino Priorato_.._.| Wine. 

LO ROS eae Butter. 

Cadena Pana- |} Radio broadcasting station. 
mena de Ra- 
diodifusion 
Panama 
Broadcasting 
System. 

Sidra Espumosa 


Serenium ___-_-._- 





Sparkling wine. 





Hong Kong’s Trade with the 
Philippines 

Features of Hong Kong’s trade with 
the Philippines during the last 5 years 
follow: The trade balance during this 
period has been decidedly in favor of 
Hong Kong; the trade is but a negligible 
proportion of Hong Kong’s total trade; 
total values have varied considerably in 
recent years and at present appear to be 
neither increasing nor decreasing; and 
foodstuffs and provisions are the prin- 
cipal items in this trade. 


[Values in United States dollars] 





Imports Exports 
into Hong | from Hong 
Year Kongfrom}| Kong to 


Philippines | Philippines 








598, 025 
408, 833 


1936___ .- , 3, 859, 574 
1937 _- vee 836, 310 4, 137, 935 
ERAS es | 694, 842 3, 339, 900 
po eA ELS ieee Se Cea. 698, 145 3, 094, 782 





(American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong.) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 


November 9, 1940 


Information 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an gir. 
mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; tReported by American commercial attachés. 


Note.—Trade Opportunity No. 406, published under classification ‘‘Metals and Minerals,’’ October 26, is in error, and should read No. 407. 














| Refer- Refer- 
Commodities | City and country | ence Commodities City and country ence 
No. | No. 
| | ; 
Purchase | Purchase—Continued 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: MOTION PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT: | 
Alum, zine oxide, copper sulfate, ammonia bicar- | Padang, Sumatra | 9434 Projectors and reflectors, theatrical and cinemato- | Zurich, Switzerland *440 
bonate, borax, acetic acid, formic acid, and forma- graphic, 30 to 50 units, first quality. | 
lin, in ordinary export quantities. } Photographic paper and plates Cairo, Egypt *443 
Borax glass, powdered and in lumps, 2,000 kilograms. | Wadenswil, Switzer- | *%439 || NONFERROUS METALS AND MINERALS: 
(Samples available.) | land. | Spelter ingots, electrolytic, 4 tons | Cairo, Egypt +431 
Caustic soda, standard 76 percent/78 percent, 20 | Padang, Sumatra._._.| 434 || PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND LACQUERS: | 
drums of 661 pounds net each. Orange lacquer, 2,500 kilograms | Granada, Spain | %444 
Menthol, vanillin, gum arabic, soap-bark, citric | Granada, Spain *444 || PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: 
acid, camphor, salicylic acid, iodine, iodide potas- | Lubricating oils and greases, first grade, orders in | Wadenswil, Switzer- | *439 
sium, quinine salts, bismuth salts, menthol sali- | | lots of 20 to 30 metric tons. land. 
cylate, incense, in quantities ranging from 150 to | | PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS: } 
10,000 kilograms each. Precision instruments: ‘‘Intrascopes’’ (inspection | Toronto, Canada *435 
FOopDSsTUFFs: | telescopes) . | 
Canned sardines in tomato sauce, low priced, trial | Medan, Sumatra | 433 Surgical instruments and supplies, varying quanti- | Medan, Sumatra | %437 
order 100 cases per month. ties. 
Canned vegetables, fruits, soups, meats, corned beef, | Padang, Sumatra *434 |) RuBBER Goops: | 
fruit and vegetable juices, salmon and sardines, in | Rubber specialties for nursing and sanitary purposes do | 437 
usual export quantities. || SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS: 
Cheese, “‘Edammer” type, trial order, 6 cases a | Medan, Sumatra *433 Toilet soap, wrapped, initial order, 10 cases, 1 gross do | *433 
month; and “‘Goudsche”’ type, 10 cases a month. | | per case. j 
Cocoa, in \4-, }4-,,and 1-pound cans, trial order, 25 do | *433 || SPECIALTIES: | | 
to 100 cans each. | | | Fishing hooks, steel, for commercial use, first grade Toronto, Canada *442 
Confectionery: fruit drops, trial order, 20 dozen jars; | do *433 Fountain pens, 100 dozen; and lead pencils, 200 gross, | Medan, Sumatra *433 
bon bons, 100 tins 7 pounds each; and caramels, low priced. 
500 tins, trial order. | Glassware, such as tumblers, stoppered bottles, | Padang, Sumatra *434 
Marmalades, jellies. and jams. trial orders, 5 to 20 | _do | 433 | finger bowls, window glass, low priced, in usual | | 
dozen jars. | export quantities. } 
Wheat, 20,000 metric tons, and oats, 12,000 tons_____| Lisbon, Portugal_-_- *446 Jewelry: wrist watches, belt and tie clasps, chain | Curacao, N. W. I | *445 
HARDWARE: | buckles, low priced. 
Locks, bolts, nuts, butts, hinges, hasps, and staples, | Padang, Sumatra__.-.| *434 Precision instruments: ‘‘Intrascopes’’ (inspection | Toronto, Canada | $435 
low priced, in usual export quantities. | telescopes). | 
Enamelled ware, such .as kettles, plates, mugs, | _.do | %434 Photographie paper and plates | Cairo, Egypt | 443 
basins, coffeepots, finger bowls, trays, and dinner | j Surgical instruments and supplies, in varying quan- | Medan, Sumatra , 
carriers, in usual export quantities. | | tities. | 
Porcelain ware such as plates, bowls, cups and _.do....| 434 || TEXTILEs: | 
saucers, dishes, teapots, low priced, in usual | | Bandages: Absorbent cotton, first quality, sterilized | Medan, Sumatra *437 
export quantities. | absorbent gauze, and absorbent gauze bandages, | | 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS’ in varying quantities. | | 
Barbed wire and wire netting, in usual export |__.............._.do ; %434 Bathing trunks, cotton and woolen, trial order, 10 do *438 
quantities. | dozen: and cotton polo shirts for men, low priced, 
Spring steel, common, with round edges, sizes: 142 |___- _.do *434 trial order, 25 dozen. | 
inches x \% inch x 1.60 meters, 200 bundles of 18 Gauze, cotton, in orders of 50,000 meters | Stockholm, Sweden___| #430 
bars each. | Sanitary napkins, 500 cartons Medan, Sumatra *437 
Wire nails, countersunk checkered head, 460 kegs of do *434. Woop PrRopvcts: | 
45 kilograms net each. Excelsior, 10 to 20 tons | Stockholm, Sweden +432 
LEATHER GoopDs: | 
Shoes, for men, trial order, 10 dozen pairs______- Medan, Sumatra *438 | 
MACHINERY: 
Machines for making wooden smoking-pipes: pipe Melbourne, Australia.| *436 
bowl-turning machine; pipe stem-turning ma- | 
chine; pipe back-fraizing machine, and push ma- 
chine for pipe mouth piece. | 
Sewage disposal equipment. | Lisbon, Portugal_- *441 | 








Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. 


Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 


from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agenis, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Industrial Reference 
Service 
(Continued from p. 290) 


The Industrial Reference Service is dis- 
tributed primarily through annual sub- 
scription. The entire service, 14 parts, is 
available at $15 per year. Single parts 
are available at $1 per year, except Ma- 
chinery and Foodstuffs, which are $2 per 
year, and Chemicals, which is $4 per year. 
Subscriptions may be entered for the en- 
tire service, for a single part, or for any 
combination of parts. Single copies of 
individual reports are available at 10 


cents each. Each report is issued in 


on October 29, 1940. Material compris- 








standard format, paper size is 84 by 11 
inches, punched for a standard three-ring 
binder. Binders are not available 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, but may be obtained 
from most office-supply firms. 


Special Subscription Offer 


All subscriptions received prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, will be entered as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, but subscribers will receive 
gratis all material which has been re- 
leased in connection with the service. 
The first mailing of material was made 


ing each of the 14 parts will be mailed 
whenever available on Tuesdays. Those 
who subscribe to the whole service, 14 
parts, will, therefore, receive some mate- 
rial each week. On the other hand, those 
who subscribe to a single part, or to two 
or three parts, will not necessarily receive 
material every week. ALL material re- 
ceived by the Bureau for inclusion in any 
part of the service will be edited and 
released as rapidly as possible. 

| Note.—Subscription remittances, by check 
or money order payable to the Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Commerce, should be fore 
warded to the Bureau in Washington. | 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1940 
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